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HAT IS IT THAT MAKES SUCCESS OR FAILURE 
for a play? What is the mysterious something which 
puts it across? There never was a gamble like the 
theatrical game. Fortunes have been won on dis- 
cards, and lost on ‘‘sure-things.’’ So far, no one 
has evolved a rule for success. That is why a new 

series of articles in the GREEN BooK MaGaziINE—of which the fol- 
lowing is the first—is so important. Louis V. DeFoe, for fourteen 
years dramatic editor of the New York World, will take up each 
month for our readers some play which throws real light on the 
problem. If it is a success, he will endeavor to show why; if it is 
a failure or a near-success, he will- analyze the causes. His first 
subject is ‘‘On Trial,’’ the first ‘‘hit’’ of the season in New York. 
He shows how its newness and freshness won a hearing and a fol- 
lowing for this first produced effort by a new writer when the 
work of older, more experienced men was meeting ‘‘thumbs down.’’ 











Why 
Plays 
Succeed 





are audiences toward each innovation 
introduced by. daring literary adven- 
turers in the theatre that it becomes 
more and more evident that the ma- 
chinery of dramatic construction, like 
the machinery of the stage itself, is in 


By Louis V. DeFoe 
HE most noticeable peculiarity, 
x: and the one of most interest- 
ing significance, in the affairs 
of the contemporary theatre lies in a 
tendency . everywhere among the 
younger playwrights to ignore the hard 

















and fast principles of dramatic tech- 
nique which by the earlier masters of 
play-writing were accepted without 
question and rigorously observed. So 
changed is the present conception of 
the “well-made play” and so tolerant 


the process of a general evolution. 
Three centuries ago the Greek uni- 
ties of time and place lost their im- 
portance in the accepted scheme of 
play-making. The third unity—that of 
action—has been more persistent in its 
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survival ; but even 
it is common- 

ly ignored 

by writ- 

ex.Fo8 


A TENSE 
SCENE IN 
“ON TRIAL” 


who aim to interest audiences by the 
cleverness of their own ideas, expressed 
through the mouths of characters, 
rather than by the quick rush of episode 
or the culminating progress of dramatic 
conflict. In their scheme of play-writ- 
ing, characters assume importance for 
what they say, rather than what they 
do, and conversational dexterity is a 
legitimate means for keeping the atten- 
tion of an audience occupied. 

However, it is not only in the liter- 
ary drama that the old principles of con- 
struction are being broken down by new 
and ingenious ways of interesting audi- 
ences. Even in plays of conflict which 
derive their interest from the portrayal 
of human passions, fresh and unique 
devices are constantly being discovered 
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for unfolding their progressive incidents 
on the stage. And the authors most 
prolific in inventing 

these inno- 


vations are the inexperienced younger 
writers whose plays are evolved from 
an impulse unguided or untrammeled 
by the set rules of dramatic technique. 

One of the most glaring examples of 
the néw tendency to violate the tradi- 
tional axioms of play-writing came at 
the beginning of the season before last. 
Edward Knoblauch, in collaboration 
with Arnold Bennett, had, in “Mile- 
stones,” successfully invented a form 
of construction of their own, but it re- 
mained for George M. Cohan to prove 
the fallacy of the accepted theory that 
an audience must always be admitted 
at the outset into the secret of the 
author’s intent. The reason for this 
long-standing notion of the dramatic 
technicians is that the dilemma of the 
characters in a play may best be appre- 
ciated if it be anticipated, and if those 
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who sit in the ‘seats can be relieved of 
all mystification in their full enjoyment 
of it. Under this ancient tenet of good 
play-writing, any producer would have 
beén justified in declining “Seven Keys 
to Baldpate,” in which Mr. Cohan ‘set 
out - deliberately to perpetrate a joke 
upon his audiences by misleading them 
as ‘to the real meaning of ‘both his plot 
and ‘his characters until just before the 
final curtain. But Mr. Gohan’s viola- 
tion of the dramatist’s cardinal law was 
tried in the court of public opinion, and 
with the remarkable*success of “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate” came his acquittal. 
The triumph of his daring could ‘have 
no other influence than ‘to encourage 
still further reckless adventures in un- 
explored paths of the play-writing art. 


HE inevitable -result of so success- 

ful-an innovation has already been 
felt. The first active month of the new 
dramatic’ season in New .York had 
scarcely ended when there was pro- 
duced a play which is destined to hold 
a conspicuous place among the inter- 
esting and important:events of the year. 
To a greater degree*than “Seven Keys 
to Baldpate,” or:any of theother out- 
law plays of the past few years, “On 
Trial,” a melodrama by Elmer L. 
Reizenstein, a newcomer into the field 
of dramatic writing, has formulated a 
technique not only novel but practical, 
logical and-effective. Its author is still 
in his early .twenties. Until a few 
months ago he was struggling in the 
profession of the law. It is safe to as- 
sume, though, that the bar will see no 
more of young Mr. Reizenstein, for, at 
his entrance into the play-writing field, 
he has shown that he is the happy pos- 
sessor of ideas and ability which might 
stir the envy of much more experienced 
dramatists. 

The supreme element of novelty in 
“On Trial” is that it successfully ap- 
plies to the legitimate drama the tech- 
nical methods of the moving-picture 
play. Thus the despised but triumphant 
“movies” are already beginning to pay 
back the debt they owe to the regular 
stage. 

In its general aspect the play is the 
story of the exciting and emotional 
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developments of a criminal trial in 
which a defendant is accused of a sen- 
sational robbery and .murder. When 
the curtain srises, the stage presents no 
more than ‘the old familar court-room 
scene. Youssee the judge in somber 
robes of office on the bench,:the jury- 
‘men in their box, the agitatedsprisoner, 
the district attorney, the counsel for 
the defense, the customary court at- 
tendants. The conclusions forced upon 
you at once that here again is the:con- 
ventional story which has‘been'the com- 
mon property of dramatists «since ‘the 
trial scene in “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice.” You expect again the harrowing 
picture of the victim of the law, tor- 
tured slowly on the rack of justice. 

But with this brief glimpse of pre- 
paratory details, “Qn Trial” veers ab- 
ruptly into ngw .and unexplored chan- 
nels. The play is~not ‘to be»the emo- 
tional episodes of a-sensational judicial 
procedure, but a complete visualization 
of the intense human drama ‘that must 
lie concealed behind every murder case. 
You are to be carried backward, into 
the secret lives of everyone concerned 
in the case; you are to become ac- 
quainted with the motixes that prompt- 
ed their deeds, and you are to have 
spread before you the actual incidents 
that in every criminal trial are com- 
municated to the auditor only through 
the testimony of witnesses. 

Thus “On Trial” takes no heed of a 
chronological sequence of events. Its 
scenes move backward or forward ac- 
cording to the order in which they are 
related in the witness box. You learn 
the details of the case not as they are 
described in court, but as they have 
actually occurred. 

By this process of visualization you 
learn the exact circumstances of the 
crime, concerning which the judge and 
jury must form an opinion: based on the 
sworn evidence. 

The prisoner, Robert Strickland, is a 
New York business man of hitherto un- 
blemished reputation. He is charged with 
having murdered his friend, Gerald 
Trask, when caught in the act of robbing 
a safe of ten thousand dollars. The sum 
had been loaned to Strickland by Trask 
to tide him over business difficulties, 
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and had been returned earlier in the quainted, Strickland was 

evening of the robbery. Mrs. Trask a rather prosperous 

had seen the murderer fire two business man, and he 

shots into his victim, and Strickland ii and Mr. Trask met 

has offered to plead guilty and S frequently. Sothe 

waive trial to avoid subjecting his months ago Strick- 

family to deeper disgrace. The case ‘ fee land began to have 

is presented to the jury in the follow- — fy business troubles. The 

ing speech of the district attorney : pe > cause of these diffi- 
“May it please the court, gentlemen ew culties does not 

of the jury: this case is a very simple j concern US. 

one. The facts as they have appeared Bou t 

from time to time, in the newspa- J 

pers, are. no doubt familiar to all 

of you. In order to refresh your 

recollections, however, I shall 

outline very briefly the circum- 

stances which we shall put into 

evidence, Mr. Gerald Trask, as 

you know, was a prominent 

banker of this city. He was 

a distinguished member of 

the community and occu- 

pied important places in 

the social and financial 

worlds. Among Mr. 

Trask’s acquaintances 

was Robert Strickland, 

the defendant. At the 

time they became ac-- 


ELMER L. RETZENSTEIN, THE 
YOUTHFUL AUTHOR 


Photographs 
hy White, 
New York 


what 

does i ti- 

terest wus, 

gentlemen, is 

»Y that  Strick- 

land, becoming 

more and more in- 

volved, found it nec- 

essary to go to his 

friend, Gerald Trask, for 
financial assistance. Mr. 
Trask responded with his ha- 
bitual generosity and promptly 
THE REALISTIC JURY-ROOM SCENE loaned Strickland ten thousand 
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wipe out the obligation without its costing him 

a cent. The scheme was simple enough, gentle- 

men. He-knew that Mr. Trask would have to 

keep the ten thousand in his house over night, 

and that he would almost certainly lock it up 

in the safe in his library. And what is more, 

gentlemen, he knew the combination to Mr. 

Trask’s safe. Bear in mind that only two. peo- 

ple knew the combination to that safe—Mr. 

Trask and Strickland. But Strickland hadn’t 

the nerve to do the job alone, so he called in 

an assistant. Accordingly, he and his accom- 

plice entered Mr. Trask’s house a: few hours 

after Strickland had paid over the money. 

The accomplice went to work on the 

safe, and Strickland stood guard. 

The burglar succeeded without 

much difficulty in opening the 

safe and extracted the ten thou- 

sand dollars, while Strickland 

superintended the job. Before 

- ee they could escape, how- 

ABOVE, MARY RYAN ASTHE | ane _— —%& ever, they were interrupt- 
WIFE. IN CIRCLE, MISS a aeons ¢ ed, first by Mrs. 
RYAN AND FREDERICK é ae hee ‘ Trask and 


TRUESDELL—“‘ The 
Dead Man” 


dollars, 
taking 
the lat- 
ter’s 
note @e 
as se- Fe 
curity. § 

“But 
Strick- 
land’s 
business ; ‘ — Se 
did not im- ia ™ then by 
prove, and he ail ‘ her hus- 
decided to migrate to the West. The > bag F { band. The ac- 
note was payable on the twenty-second “ complice made 
of June, two days before the murder. a hasty exit, tak- 
When the twenty-second arrived Strickland | ing the plunder 
was in Cleveland, Ohio, making arrange- with him. That 
ments for himself and his family. He re- was the last that 
turned, however, on the twenty-fourth, the 7 sey was heard of the 
night of the murder, sent forMr.Traskand Bo - accomplice, gentle- 
took up the note. Mr. Trask*hadoffered to » & % men. Who he is 
let the loan stand until Stricklandwas on f{ = Sg RS ay or where he 
his feet again, but Strickland wouldn’t went we 
hear of it. You’ll understand his eager- | ae fom have 
ness to cancel the debt in a moment, been un- 
gentlemen. It was because he had & cemetance weasa as | 8 eee 
evolved a little plan whereby he could — THE DAUGHTER learn. 
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But.Mr. Strickland was caught red- 
handed and, believing ev- 

idently that dead men 

tell no tales, he shot 

and killed Mr. 

Trask in cold 

blood. There you 

have the 


story, 
a 


men. 

Mrs. 

Trask, 

t hie 

widow 

of the 

m ut 
dered 
man, 

will tell © 

it to you * 
in detail. 
Her testimony 
will be corrob- 
orated by Mr. 
Glover, Mr. 
Trask’s secre- 
tary. Thanks 
to his bravery 
the assassin , 
was disarmed 
and cap- 
tured.” 


TH ESE 
prelin- 
maries ended, 
the widow of } 
the mur- 
dered »man 
takes the 
witness stand 
and begins her. 
testimony. 
“T had been 
dining out,” 
she explains & 
to the jury £ 
and the oth- 
ers as- 
sembled in 
the court- 
room. 


play will presently disclose. 
vhas. just returned home from a visit 
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“Just as I entered my home the tele- 
phone in the library rang—” 

Instantly the stage is in darkness: As 
the lights slowly go up-again, the ring- 
ing of a telephone bell is heard: The 
scene has shifted suddenly to the home 
of Trask. The story of the crime is un- 
folded before the audience’s eyes. 

The details of an unhappy domestic 
life begin to come out. Mrs. Trask’s 
jealousy has ibeen aroused by the 
voice of a woman calling her husband 
over the telephone. Who this wom- 
an is, other developments in the 
Trask 


to Strickland’s house, bringing the ten 
thousand dollars which cancels his loan 
to his friend. When he.attempts to put 
the money in his new safe he finds he 
has forgotten the combination. The 
card on which he kept a 
memoran- dum of the 
numbers ‘he had used to 
scribble the ie Pe address of 
his : ca, Long 


TWO POSES 
OF MARY RYAN, ‘ 
AND ONE OF ‘FREDERICK 
PERRY— The Defendant 
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Branch summer home tion of rage, whips a 
and had given it to. - - —_ pistol from his 
Strickland, eo a SS See pocket and 
whom he i. i* 2a¢a) shoots twice. 
had _ invit- 7 fn ae A's Trask 
ed to be - | eee , falls, the 


his guest 
over the 
week-end. But . sf THE DRAMATIC 
he succeeds in ee "_ COURT-ROOM 
recalling the combi- the rigge = SCENE 
nation, and the secretary : 
puts the money away, ostensibly locking the strong- 
box again. 
The quarrel of the Trasks raised by the strange 
voice at the telephone is resumed, and it devel- 
ops that the husband is a man of immoral 
habits. But a reconciliation is reached, the # 
pair go to their rooms, and the library is we 
left in darkness. 
A moment passes, and some one is heard 
stealthily working. at the safe. The wife 
rushes back crying, ““Who’s there?” and 
the intruder chokes her into insensibility. 
Another instant and a figure that is recog- 
nized easily as the prisoner seen in the court- 
room steps out of the moonlight and enters 
through the French window. The telephone now is 
ringing again. Trask sleepily enters, not observ- con- 
ing either his wife or the intruder. StARCE 
“Oh, hullo, May, is that you?” he asks. bo gc 
At his words the other man, with an exclama- Daughter 
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secretary rushed in.and 
strikes down ‘the 
last #imtruder 
with a heavy 
cane. 

Thus, 


MARY RYAN AS 
His Wife 


save for .a few brief 
moments, there has 
been no court- 

room play 

but, in- 

stead, 


the en- 

actment of 

a sordid do- 

mestic tragedy 

in which the audi- 

ence has gained a clear 

knowledge of: the immoral na- 

ture of the* man for whose murder 

Strickland is on trial for his life. And 

all this time the real details of the rob- 
bery are kept in doubt. 

Then the lights go out and, presto! 
the scene returns to the court with 
the widow completing her testi- 
mony. 


HEN the second act is reached 

the case of the prosecution is 

complete and the witnesses for the 

defense are being heard. In spite of 

Strickland’s violent protest, his eight- 

year-old daughter Doris is called to 
the stand. 

“Do you remember the night on which 

Mr. Trask was shot?” she is asked. 

. “Yes, sir.” 
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father 


“Had your 
f rom 


been away 
home ?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“And he 
came back 
that evening?” 
© VY ees 
sir.” 


“That 


wa s 
about 
half past 
seven, 
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telephone talking with a railroad agent 
at Long Branch. On the previous day 
she had lost her purse containing forty 


- dollars and a card bearing a certain 


address. She 
to learn if 
found. 
whose 
childish 
curiosity 


Long Branch 

is anxious 

it has been 
Doris, 


FREDERICK 
PERRY AS 
the 
Defendant, 
AND MARY 
RYAN AS 
His Wife, 


you do- 
ing?” 


°F was 
practicing 
my piano 
lesson 
and—” 

Again the 
stage grows 
dark.- As: 
before, the 
play turns 
abruptly 
from the 
details of 
the trial. 
The rising 
the sitting- 
land’s 
is seated 
notonous- 
lesson. 

Then comes the visualization of new 
circumstances which let the audience 
into other secrets in the criminal case. 
The events with which the play is now 
dealing take place in point of time two 
hours before the happenings in the pre- 
ceding act. Mrs. Strickland is at the 


lights reveal 
room in_ Strick- 
house. Little Doris 
‘ at the piano, mo- 
ly practicing her 


IN “ON 
TRIAL” 


prompts 
her to ask 
prying 

questions 

regarding 
er’s mys- 
terious fi f.-E8 
hushed up just as Strick- 
land returns from his journey to Cleve- 
iand. Trask calls a little later, and the 
loan of ten thousand dollars is repaid. 
Then a news agent from the Long 
Branch station comes with the purse 
he has seen advertised in the morning 
newspapers and, little by little, a hidden 
skeleton in the Stricklands’ family 
closet is dragged forth. The wife is 


her moth- 
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fairly trapped by her husband in a lie. 
When she had told him that, on the 
day before, she was shopping, she 
actually had been at Long Branch. Why 
should she have concealed her visit 
from hin? Why does she now dissem- 
ble and evade? Strickland’s suspicions 
are slowly aroused. The discovery of a 
card in the purse confirms his worst 
fears. The Long Branch address on it 
is similar to the one given to him only 
a few moments before by Trask. He is 
forced to the conclusion that the friend 
who came to his aid in his financial em- 
barrassment is his wife’s lever. In fury 
he charges her openly with faithless- 
ness and leaves the house. The dazed 
woman, alone, gradually pulls herself 
together and turns to the telephone. 
The call she sends is the one that 
Strickland, entering Trask’s house, 
overhears in the preceding act. 

Again the scene returns to. the court, 
and little Doris, who had witnessed the 
tragic ending of her parents’ happiness, 
is lisping. the last half dozen words of 
her testimony. 


"THERE has now been imparted to 
the audience by the unique expe- 
dients of Mr. Reizenstein’s play the se- 
crets of the two families over which the 
shadow of the murder has fallen. But 
Mrs. Strickland is yet to be heard. She 
has been ill in a hospital and has only 
just learned of the danger in which her 
husband stands. In the quick scene of 
the court-room at the opening moments 
of the third act she takes the witness 
stand. Her husband’s lawyer questions 
her. - 
“Mrs. Strickland, you are the wife 
of Robert Strickland, the defendant ?” 

“Yes, sir.” ; 

“Did you know Gerald Trask?” 

“Yes, sir: More than two years be- 
fore I met Mr. Strickland, I—I—” 

“Describe your relations with Mr. 
Trask.” 

“He was very attentive and took me 
about a good deal; then one day he 
asked me to marry him.” 

“Did you accept him?” 

“Not at first; I asked him to wait.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said he would wait as long as I 
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wanted him to. But a week later he 
came to me and said he wanted me to 
be married the next day, but on account 
of his family he couldn’t let it be known 
for a while, so we'd have to be married 
secretly. Next day ke called for me in 
his automobile and said we were going 
to a hotel at Great Neck, Long Island, 
where a minister would meet us. We got 
to Great Neck about seven o’clock that 
evening.” 

“Ves he 

“The next morning we were to have 
breakfast in our room—” 

Darkness again on the stage, with 
the rising lights revealing a room in a 
Long Island road-house with its two 
occupants seated at a breakfast table. 
The calendar of the play has been 
turned back to an episode that occurred 
thirteen years before Strickland’s trial. 

And now is pictured the deception of 
the prisoner’s wife under promise of 
marriage by Trask when she was a girl 
of seventeen. Trask has taken advan- 
tage of her trustfulness and innocence. 
His villainy has been exposed by her 
father, who has followed in pursuit, 
but Trask has made his escape in an 
automobile. The scene, of course, is in- 
troduced to establish the utter villainy 
of the dead man. It is no more than the 
cut-and-dried betrayal episode of con- 
ventional melodrama, but it is saved 
from banality by the adroit manner of 
its presentation. Its bearing on the 
theme of the play may be summed up in 
the concluding words of the witness as 
the scene abruptly returns to the court- 
room. While the lights are down the 
sound of Trask’s departing automobile 
is heard. Then— 

“T don’t know what next happened. 
I must have fainted. But the sound of 
that automobile went through my head 
for weeks. Soon after, Father died; 
then I met Robert, my husband. When 
1 saw that he loved me I tried to tell him 
about that terrible experience, but I was 
afraid of destroying his happiness. He 
would not have understood. Men don’t 
understand, and [I love him so. He 
seemed to need me, and to keep his be- 
lief in me I came to realize I must . 
never tell him. He was everything that 
life meant to me. I wanted to devote 
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The Defend- 

ant (FREDERICK 
PERRY) AND His 
Wife (MARY RYAN) 


my every thought to shielding him 
from the slightest unhappiness. 
Even though he was a strong man, 
he seemed to need my protection ; 
two years later we were married. | 
had begun to think of that awful ex- 
perience only as a terrible dream; 
then my baby Doris came, and I had 
two to watch over. Their happiness 
was my one aim in life, and for 
nine years we three were so happy 
together. 

“Then one day—a year ago— 
Robert met that man, and they be- 
came friendly. Robert wanted me to meet 
him, but for a year I avoided the ordeal ; 
meanwhile Robert’s business troubles had 
begun, and that man helped him with 
money and in other ways; then Robert 
was offered a business connection in Cleve- 
land and I urged him to accept it. Robert 
-left for Cleveland on Monday. Tuesday 
night he came; it was about the note. It 
was due then. He recognized me and 


threatened to tell Robert every- 


thing; he demanded that I 
come to his house at Long 
Branch the next day. I 
begged and begged and 
begged. He wouldn’t even 
listen to me. He said he 
would make a pauper 
of Robert; I knew 
that the ten thousand 
dollars was due, and I 
‘didn’t think Robert 
could pay it. I was 
mad with fear. I 
« didn’t care for myself, 
but for Robert and my 
baby, and to shield them 
I was willing to 
pay any price. If 
by dying I 
could have 
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them I would 
have died 
willingly. It 
would 
have been 
(we ace kh 
easier. 
“Last 
evening 
ae: I ay 
half - conscious 
in the hospi- 
tal I heard 
the nurses dis- 
cussing the tes- 
timony of a lit- 
tle girl. I learned 
it was. my little 
girl, and_ that 
my husband 
was on_ trial 
for murder and 
burglary. 


J. WALLACE CLINTON 
AS A News Agent let me go, 





WHY PLAYS 


but I made them understand 
that my husband: might: be 
put to-death unless the ., 
truth was known. I’ve 

told. you the truth; . 
can’t you under- 

stand? He didn’t , 

go there to rob, he 

didn’t go there for 

the money ;. Rob- 

ert’s not a thief. 

I’m toblame. The 

fault is all mine. 


nd 


God forgive me— 
God forgive me!” 


R. REIZEN- 

STEIN, whose 
method is _ persist- 
ently original 
from the — begin- 
ning, is not content 
to end his play with- 
out giving the audi- 
ence a final surprise. 
A scene in the jury - 
room. precedes the 
last glimpse of the 
court proceedings. 
The twelve men, 
with whom Strick- 
land’s fate rests, are 
deliberating over 
the verdict. Eleven 
have voted for 
acquittal, basing 
their attitude on 
the “unwritten 
law ;” the twelfth 
persistently 
holds out. He agrees with the rest 
that the prisoner might be acquitted 
vf murder in view of the provo- 
cation Trask offered. But how about 
murder when committed to conceal a 
theft? His clearly stated: justification of 
his stand threatens to swerve the oth- 
ers to his view when some one suggests 
that the testimony of the secretary, 
Glover, be reviewed. This character, 
adroitly woven into the story for the 


FREDERICK PERRY, AS The Defendant, 
AND MARY RYAN AS His Wife 
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sake of the:sentimen- 
tal climax, is 
brought back to 

the witness 

stand. He 
glibly 

repeats 


Photograph by © & 
White, ' 


New York 

his evi- 

dence. 
Then, by 
calling the 
doctor who 
attended 
Strickland, 
the secretary is led into a trap. It de- 
velops that Glover had not re-locked 
the safe after putting his employer’s 
money away, and was about to extract 
the bills when surprised by Mrs. Trask. 
At this the jury renders a verdict of 
acquittal without leaving the box. 


“(NN TRIAL,” it will be observed, 
as far as its simple story is con- 
cerned, is woven from. the conven- 
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tional materials out of which court- 
room melodramas from time immemo- 
rial have been made. It is no more than 
the righteous revenge of an outraged 
husband whose wife had been betrayed 
by a friend, complicated by the mys- 
tery of a theft. But its new young 
author, by his unique handling of the 
old theme, completely divests it of trite- 
ness. You are spared the testimony of 
witnesses and the theatric emotional- 
ism that inevitably accompanies such 
recitals. You look, instead, into the 
inner lives of the characters and see 
their hidden secrets brought vividly 
into view as if by swiftly changing pic- 
tures on a screen. You miss, first with 
wonder and then with a sense of relief, 
the steadily revolving machinery of the 
conventionally well-made play. 

In other respects there is little in 
the workmanship of “On Trial” to in- 
spire admiration. The characters are 
the stock puppets of ordinary melo- 
drama. When you are released from 
the spell of the ingeniously. wrought 
situations you detect that the charac- 
ters, almost without exception, are 
overdrawn. The conduct of the accused 
man’s wife is wholly at odds with the 
impression the author gives of her na- 
ture. The mendacity of the murdered 
Trask is unbelievable. For the sake of 
his supreme moving-picture effect, Mr. 
Reizenstein causes his villain to prac- 
tice a preposterous blackmail after a 
lapse of thirteen years. No woman of 
ordinary intelligence or strength of 
character would have been led so easily 
into his trap. Natural impulses through- 
out the play are sacrificed for the sake 
of the momentary effectiveness of sit- 
uation. 

But “On Trial” is certain to have a 
place among the notably popular melo- 
dramas of the year. Undoubtedly it 
will exert its influence upon the con- 
struction of future plays because it 
establishes the practicability and ef- 
ficiency of a mechanical process hith- 
erto unknown in the play-writing art. 
The writing in its barren and stilted 
dialogue betrays constantly the hand of 
the novice. But then, literary fluency 


is not a thing often to be expected in 
the contemporary theatre. 

A more substantial production might 
easily have been furnished for . the 
work, though there is no question of 
the skill with which the dissolving 
scenes are manipulated. Much mystery 
has been made of ‘the process used in 
changing the scenes; it probably will 
be discovered that the new Candler 
Theatre is equipped with a revolving 
stage. 

A® FOR the performance, it is com- 
petent but not brilliant. As Robert 
Strickland, the defendant, Frederick 
Perry capitally denotes suppressed emo- 
tion in the trial scenes, but his expres- 
sion of surprise and-suspicion and con- 
sequent mental states rising to grief 
and murderous rage at the disclosure 
of his wife’s infidelity, is neither subtle 
nor calculated to lead to conviction. As 
Trask, Frederick Truesdell is the con- 
ventional villain of melodrama. 

The women are a little more success- 
ful in their portrayals. Mary Ryan in- 
dicates faithfully the anguish of the 
guilty and horror-stricken wife. Helen 
Lackaye expresses Capitally the apathy 
of the widow. That Mr. Reizenstein is 
not blind to the tricks of the trade of 
the skillful dramatist is shown by his 
use of the character of Strickland’s 
little child whom Constance Wolfe im- 
personates with youthful nonchalance. 

In one other respect, “On. Trial” i 
superior to plays of its malodciekieic 
type: Being a lawyer, Mr. Reizen- 
stein is successful in accurately re- 
producing the atmosphere of a crim- 
inal court. Nothing occurs that is not 
typical of actual legal ceremony. 

Its inevitable effect will be to inspire 
a long succession of imitations of its 
novel technique. That end may not be 
one greatly to be desired, as the time- 
tried older forms of dramatic con- 
struction have not lost their virtues. 
But in a day when the conquering 
moving picture has exacted so severe 
a toll from the legitimate drama, it is 
pleasant to reflect that at last it has 
been able to give something in return. 


Mr. DeFoe’s next article will appear in the December GREEN BOOK. 


























MARY 
FULLER 


| «= a |Y ADVICE to a movie-struck 
girl depends entirely on that 
particular girl herself and her 
viewpoint on life. But in order to gener- 
alize my opinions, we will begin by di- 
viding my letters from girls who wish to 
become movie actresses into two classes. 

One class of letters is from young 
girls from thirteen to eighteen, still at- 
tending school, who, moved by the soft 
lights in the theatre, the music, and the 
glamour of the scene, are carried away 
with an enthusiasm which springs from 
youth, romanticism, and ignorance of 
the trials and hardships of the theat- 
rical profession. 

The other class of letters is from 
girls from sixteen to thirty, who are 
factory workers, store girls, stenog- 
raphers, office clerks, or young matrons 
who have had a disastrous marriage 
and wish to be independent. Many of 
the letters in this class are rather illit- 
erate or written in an extravagant and 
slangy style which lays bare the nature 
behind it. 

To all the illiterate ‘candidates, I 
would say emphatically “No.” This, not 
only because I am an actress who takes 
pride in her profession and who re- 
grets the influx of raw and hopeless 
material, but because there is little 
chance at the top for girls who lack 
education, taste and refinement. Some- 
times such a girl may attain promi- 








A Word 
to the 
Movie-Struck 


By 
Mary Fuller 
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nence through the attentions of some 
man, but unless she can really grasp 
her opportunities when they are given 
her, and show some merit, her career is 
short-lived and the price heavy. 

The illiterate ones may struggle 
along up a few rungs of the ladder, but 
they are not entrusted with important 
positions. Suppose a director tries one 
out: He says, “Now, my dear, when he 
looks at you” (indicating a fellow 
actor) “and asks for the money, you 
look ruefully at him and say there isn’t 
any.” Now what does “ruefully” mean 
to an uneducated mind? Nothing. Or he 
says, “Now in this scene you express 
silently your love for this mob” (in- 
dicating group of supers), “and your 
ability to dominate and lead them.” 
How could the ignorant mind realize 
the depth of this and be able to “be it.” 
That is why film manufacturers prefer 
recruits from the speaking stage. 

Of course, one learns a great deal 
after some experience in the movies, 
but the right mental capabilities must 
be there as groundwork for an actress 
to learn enough to elevate herself. The 
limit of one’s mental capabilities is the 
limit of one’s stage work. For instance, 
take a big stage character that embraces 
the qualities of inherent strength, 
sweetness, compassion, domination and 
philosophic depth. A great actor will 
do justice to such a part because he 
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MARY FULLER 
AS 
Robinetta 


possesses 

within himself 
such qualities, or 
the understand- 
ing of such quali- 
ties, where- 
as an_ inferior 
actor’ 15.30 
hedged about 
by his own 
meager nature 


IN “THE CONTENTS 
OF A 
SUIT-CASE” 


the shorn lamb, 
so the beginners 
never realize 
what a lot they 
don’t know until 
they find it out 
later. 

Eligible candi- 
dates — having 
youth, beauty and 
talent — entering 


that he cannot re- the movies can 
alize (to make ~ be classed under 
real) such a ' two headings: 
character. Or, _ Those who take 
again, an actor of the work § seri- 
who is ranked * ously and: those 
moderately good Photograph by Bradley who do not. The 
but -who is all MARY FULLER first Class know 
technique, gives they have abil- 
only the shell of the great charac- ity, and improve their oppor- 
ter, with the vital fluid—soul tunities. They are interested 
quality—missing. We can in their work and do not 
play only what we are look for the glamour or 
big enough to encom- “a good time.” The 
pass. The hobbies, Sata second class take 
vices or laziness of > = aa their work as a 
a player’s private x Sra, joke, an outing, a 
life often cramp ae | rH lark; or as a tire- 
his portrayals. ‘ some formula nec- 

To return to re- essary before they 
cruits. To the illit- can receive their 
erates, I would say daily pay and their 
“No.” For it would wall 4 lunch. Needless to 
only mean parts in ‘ say, this second 
crowds or brief “bits” a7 class does not get very 
for them, to be one of tow ey oe 
the many hangers-on. As “ As to the very young 
God tempers the wind to girls becoming screen ac- 


AS Asobel IN 
“THE MASTER MUMMER” 





A WORD TO THE MOVIE-STRUCK 








tresses, they should either have a 
relative near them or should be 
stable in their views—a rather un- 
usual thing for Youth. Studio 
life has many idle, waiting hours, 
and there is plenty of frivolous, 
shifting society. Such influences 
should be counteracted by home 
atmosphere or absorption in one’s 
work. 

The ideal movie candidate is 
one who has youth, yet has trav- 
eled; has had stage experience; 
knows life, yet has no lax morals ; 
is not provincial, yet knows how to 
learn more; is interested in her 
work, yet is not selfish; who does 
not stay in a rut; who conserves 














AS Elise IN “ELISE, ; 3 : AS Queen Margherita 
THE FORESTER’S : IN “THE VIKING 
DAUGHTER” mm a QUEEN 


her beauty; fF oS vored, the mali- 
and who has " / ciousness of the 
such a wealth 1 idlers, the _petti- 
of talent that é foggings of the ig- 
she can ‘afford y - norant, the balk- 
to be generous ings of the self-im- 
with their broth- portant. There are 
ers and sisters in & long hours of work, 
the profession. ee and lonely hours of 
Even such an one cS : thought; there are 
has to pass through Wa ae discouragements, and 
the troubles that the N drudgery, and dreary 
newcomer encounters Y waiting; and, worst of all, 
—the curious stares, the em Photograph LOSt efforts and wasted 
jealousies of the less-fa- : by Bradley substance. For instance, 
FULLER 
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one may give one’s heart and soul in 
a big scene, afd at the end, when one is 
in a mixture of tears of emotion and 
glow of success, the camera man calmly 
says, “Film buckled that time,” arid 
begins carelessly to pull out all the used 
film on which your supreme moment 
was registered. He tosses it into the 
waste can, to be burned in the lot across 
the way. And you watch its burning and 
know that some of the best of you is 
lost to your audiences. I have taken a 
great scene three times, to see each one 
discarded because the film buckled or 
the infernal camera went wrong—until 
I was on the verge of hysteria. And this 
at eleven o’clock at night, after work- 
ing all day. 

One ntay put on an elaborate make-up 
at half past nine, in the morning, and 
wait all day for the completion of the 
“scene set,” not daring to lie down or 
work at anything important while wait- 
ing, for fear of spoiling one’s appear- 
ance, and then at five in the afternoon, 
stale and tired with inaction and con- 
finement, be called on to act the scene 
for which you were so lusty earlier in 
the day. 

One may be carted over rocky roads 
for miles to a location to take an emo- 
tional scene, or stand on a precipice 
(which always makes me giddy), and 
be forced to “look sweetly” at the hero; 
or (when one is a bad sailor) plot 
against the villain at the rail of a 
bounding ship; or sit near the heels of 
a frisky horse when your cowboy hero 
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makes love to you. One may take half 
a scene on Tuesday and the rest on 
Saturday, and try to have it match up 
in feeling and tempo; one may spend 
all one’s money on a costume which 
can be used only that week, or make 
something particularly pretty for one 
scene and then after wearing it there, 
find the scene has been cut out when 
the play went on the market because 
the film was over-length. There are a 
thousand and one little pin pricks that 
are most discouraging. 

To the majority of girls who have 
no talent or experience, who see only 
the glamour, and who want “a good 
time,’ I say, “Do not try it.’’ To those 
who have ability, training, the right 
attributes, and a serious aim to develop 
themselves and succeed, I say, “Seek 
your opportunity.” To. the average girl 
its pleasures “as a lark” are not lasting 
and do not take the place of home, 
love, and friends. To the exceptional 
girl, it will call for work, self-sacrifice, 
endless resource and concentration. But 
as compensations to the successful ones, 
there are three great things: the joy of 
things accomplished, the ‘salary, and 
last, but best, the praise of one’s audi- 
ences. The letters I receive from my 


“fans”—those sweet letters of interest 


and appreciation—are very dear to me, 
and when I know that I have -made 
them happy and lifted them out of the 
realm of the commonplace and given 
them a new interest and inspiration in 
life, I am content. 








AZINE. Don’t miss it. 
you hurry. 


* 








The Life Story of the 
“Livest Wire” in the Theatre 


N° MATTER whether you think George M. Cohan is a clown 
or a genius, you must admit he is the man who is “doing 
things” on the stage these days. His own story, with all his own 
angles of thought on the people and customs he has encountered, 
will begin in the December issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAG- 


On the news-stands November 12th—if 
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HER VOICE RICH AS A “CELLO 


“ARE WE ALONE, EVE?” PATULLO ASKED. 





Other 
Ey <é's 


A REMARKABLE 
SHORT STORY 


By Ernest L. Starr 


ILLUSTRA TED 8 Y 
WILLIAM, OBERHARDT 





f ERHAPS you have sometimes 
P spoken of viewing things 
| through other eyes. “I see it 
differently now,” you have said, “as if 
for the very first time.” 

This is what Patullo hoped to say 
when they took off the bandages, shortly 
after the most remarkable surgico- 
nerval operation ever performed in the 
great city. Trembling, almost terrified at 
the boon which would be his, he shrank 
from the first opening of his lids as one 
turns fearfully away from joy that is 
poignantly, gorgeously hurtful. 

Patullo had new eyes, but they were 
the eyes of an evil-doer who had passed 
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over; and if he saw, it would be with a ~ 
strange new vision, through a dead ., 


criminal’s cornea. 

He had found it difficult to persuade 
Dr. Buthorne, for Buthorne realized 
from the first the excessive danger of 
the performance. “There are untold 
chances of losing, against one chance of 
success,” Buthorne said. “The faintest 
slip means failure, and failure spells the 
long, long waiting rest for you.” 

But Buthorne, you realize, had always 
seen. His vision was. strong as his 
muscled arm, his gaze keen as the shin- 
ing little knives that were his tools. No 
imagining can make sightlessness real 
to the seeing, and perhaps Buthorne did 
not try. 


“2 

“Give me Hidden’s eyes,” Patullo 
begged. “To-morrow he must die in the 
electric chair; he can’t take his sight 
with him. Give it to me! He is willing, 
if I pay his family: enough. And 
God knows—I’d pay anything—any 
amount—” 

“Think of the price you might have 
to pay in consequences,” Buthorne said 
warningly. 

Patullo went on unheeding. His slim, 
long hands were shaking, his voice 
athrob with feeling. “All that’s lacking 
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is your promise. The thing is more than 
possible. You can put it through if any 
surgeon in the world can. Do it for me, 
Buthorne!” 

The creaking of Buthorne’s chair 
ceased. His clear, incisive voice was 
full of contemplative uncertainty when 
he said: “It is possible. Everythmg is 
possible to science; but is it worth the 
risk, boy ?” 

“There is no risk when:a man wants 
a thing enough!” Patullo cried. “Put 
the cornea of Jim Hidden, this crim- 
inal, in place of mine, and then my long 
unused optic nerve will exercise its 
function again. You think it may; I 
know it will! Nothing could spoil my 
only chance!” 

“But suppose, Patulio—” And Bu- 
thorne left the»sentence meaningly un- 
finished. 

“Then I’m willing!” came the quick 
answer. “You don’t know what it is to 
have only.a five-year child’s memory of 
what the sunshine, what everything 
beautiful, everything seeable is like.” 

Patullo, half-rising, swiftly passed 
his fingers over Buthorne’s face. 

“That!” he exclaimed, “in order to 
know after a fashion how people look! 
It’s like learning the flavor of an apple 
by feeling its skin. I want to see Janet’s 
face when she sings to me. I want to 
read the eyes and lips of Eve Amsden, 
Eve, whom you think so inscrutable. I 

want to see!”’. 

His face was flushed. But for the 
dark eyes, which were dull and com- 
pletely without expression or life, he 
was hotly, vibrantly alive. A startling 
contrast occurred between the quick 
flashing of his hand through his black 
hair, between the trembling intensity of 
his voice—and the still, brown dead- 
ness of his eyes. 

“Think well, 
warned. 

“T’ve had twenty years of thinking 
and trying to remember,” Patullo an- 
swered. “I’d rather pass out. It makes 
God: himself seem dark and unattain- 
able. He is light. He is sunshine. And 
I am blind! Let me see!” 

Buthorne touched him, saying with 

‘feeling: “Iam with:you, my boy! 
Tl. do what I can.” 


Pat, boy,” Buthorne 
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“Buthorne!” whispered Patullo. For 
a moment he clutched Buthorne’s arm, 
wordlessly grateful. 

To those who observed him as he 
moved across the pavement to his 
motor, none of the hesitation of the un- 
seeing could have been suggested. Slim, 
erect, assured, with his gaze—like the 
semi-veiled stare of one who moves in 
abstraction—thrust down and forward, 
he stepped quickly to the curb. In point 
of fact, his eyes were by his side; in the 
head of the body-servant who was his 
constant companion when out of doors. 

The watchful, undersized gray servi- 
tor kept close to his side. The unobtru- 
sive pressure of his fingers on Patullo’s 
arm had grown to be seeing when sight 
was needed. 


WHEN they were seated in the car, 
Patullo said: “To Miss Amsden’s 
first; and then to—” 

“Very good, sir,” said the servant, as 
if he did not need to be told-what visit 
would follow that to Eve Amsden. 

“Am I all right, Wilton?” 

The man-servant brushed Patullo’s 
coat with a gentleness that fell short of 
any unneeded effectiveness. 

“Quite, sir,” he said, and then, anx- 
iously: “Is there a chance, Mr. Patullo, 
of getting what you want?” 

“To-morrow,” Patullo answered. 

“Oh, sir!” the man cried gladly. 

“Remember,” Patullo added, ‘“‘no one 
is to know about the operation but 
Buthorne, you and I.” 

“How I do hope, sir—” 

Patullo’s own hope came rushing 
from the center of his being. All his 
jangling nerves could not outclamor the 
determined, aching hope of his heart. 
Desire gave to the eyes of his imagina- 
tion new drilling force. Against the vel- 
vety dimness of his vision uncertain 
conformations began to stand out, ill- 
defined, baffling, enticing. Places, pic- 
tures, people, twisted shapes of things, 
imperfectly yet yearningly visualized, 
humped and sprawled across his imagi- 
native outlook ‘like a toy train drawn 
over cobble-stones by the erratic hand 
ofa child. 

The motor sped quietly on. Wilton 
was as unobtrusive as if he were ab- 


















sent. It-was a-good time for thinking, 
but then Patullo had so much time for 
thinking! He had.planned to bid.a blind 
good-by to two women this afternoon. 
It he shouldn’t confront. them: again— 
well, this was the end. If, on the con- 
trary, Hidden’s eyes gave him sight, he 
would come back seeing each in turn, 
viewing for himself. But neither should 
know that he saw. Each should think 
him still a blind man. Such an-oppor- 
tunity for seeing those about us comes 
to few, and Patullo anticipated it 
eagerly. 

I’ve Amsden’s face stood uncertainly 
out, and then gave place to Janet’s. 
Each was limned forth unhappily, for 
each could be seen only as it had been 
described to him by some one else. His 
sense of touch gave him only the most 
unsatisfactory externals. The inner 
trend of each of the two women in his 
life he could not definitely know, be- 
cause he had been deprived of the eye- 
gauge, that closest to perfection of all 
human means of measurement. You 
and I put an estimate with which we at 
lea8t are content, upon the depth or 
shallowness of the eyes we probe with 
our own, the ingenuousness of a star- 
tled glance, the speed of a sneer. This 
we do regardless of the opinion which 
may at the moment have been ex- 
pressed, and of the tone-quality of the 
voice that utters it. 

Eve’s voice was round and full, rich 
as a golden bell, so finely modulated 
that Patullo thought she herself must 
be every moment listening to it. No 
matter how sharp the critical phrase, 
Eve gave it musically. She seemed to 
extend a fine watchfulness to keeping 
from her voice those unkempt ravelings 
of inflection which baffle and irritate 
the listener. 

Janet’s voice was filled with the 
charm of the unconscious and the unex- 

‘pected. Quirks of laughter and little 
quavers of happiness ran through her 
speech. When she sang, her tones were 
pure and true and joyfully produced. 
Her singing offered much of beauty and 
cheer and delicacy, and nothing of 
depth. Beyond deftness of production 
and a certain profusion of light, color- 
ful sentiment, Patullo found nothing in 
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it; yet sometimes it made his~recollec- 
tion brighter—of:the flowers and sun- 
shine and stars. 

People said Eve Amsden—‘“Inscru- 
table,” Buthorne called her, and per- 
haps he had his reasons—was cleverer 
than she intended anyone, and chiefly 
Patullo, to know. They said too ‘that 
Janet might become a woman when 
she grew to be thirty-five or forty. 
People wanted to know where Eve 
came from, and sometimes they said— 

But Patullo knew that soon the. in- 
evitable dependence on his ears would 
cease. Soon he would see for himself! 
It was of little consequence that it 
would be through a dead malefactor’s 
cornea. Hidden’s eyes were: very like 
his own, Buthorne said. Patullo won- 
dered if the lurking glint of evil that 
must appear in the eyes of such men as 
Hidden would be transferred to him- 
self. This chance also Patullo put self- 
assuringly to one side, with a rare little 
rigor of joy. The quality of his heart, 
which he had tried to keep clean and 
above the crusting harshness of disap- 
pointment and blindness, would be the 
same, regardless of the alien medium 
by means of which he would see. 


HE room in which he found Eve 
was filled with a perfume such as 


‘floats high up around the eyes of the 


tallest Buddha in that gray inner chapel 
of the- temple at Agra. Eve called to 
him from across the room, and Patullo 
—blind and uncertain, tragically hesi- 
tant—waited where he stood, for her 
soft approach. One never heard Eve 
walk. Her habit was noiselessly, with- 
out perceptible effort, suddenly to be 
near. She touched his brow with her 
lips. Patullo’s palms moved slowly over 
her smooth hair, parted and drawn 
down lower than her ears. 

As well as if he had seen itvall, Pa- 
tullo knew what was about him: at 
doors and windows dim-hued draperies 
which had been many years in the mak- 
ing on a Persian loom; on the floor a 
rug that Ferishtah of Hakim once had 
owned; depended from the ceiling a 
huge copper bowl, dug up at Caracalla, 
and from its depths a strong light shin- 
ing up against the rose-tinted surface 
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above. Eve had told him of these things, 
with a_characteristically brief and 
casual reference to idle days in Cairo, a 
winter among Italian ruins, or a maga- 
zine assignment in Teheran. 

Of one thing in the room Eve had 
not spoken: a gleaming piece of sculp- 
ture in the corner farthest from the 
entrance. Against a fretted olive screen 
stood the statuette, brilliantly lighted 
from above. It was a wonderfully fash- 
ioned nude bacchante, springing for- 
ward from the dance—lithe-limbed and 
free-armed, throat slender and _ full- 
veined from exertion ; hair blown about 
the face, half concealing the sin-smiling 
features which were. strangely like 
Eve’s own; from tip to toe a figure 
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of conscious physical allurement, of 
goaded animation, of utter decadence. 

To Patullo, Eve had not spoken of 
the statuette. Moreover, in her guiding 
him about the room she had kept him 
away from the corner where it stood. It 
was as if she dared not let him touch it, 
for fear his story-reading fingers would 
search out a fact, or a phase of life con- 
cerning which she had been with him 
consistently silent. 


ates 4% 


“GIVE ME HIDDENS’ EYES,” 
ROW HE MUST PAY HIS LAST 
TAKE HIS SIGHT WITH 
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“The old chair?” Eve said in her 
golden voice. “With a pillow of pop- 
pies,’ she added, laughing, “and a foot- 
stool from Samarcand ?” 

“IT can’t be a cosmopolitan with you 
this afternoon, Eve,’ Patullo 
said, “or even good company. 

I’m going away, and I want to 
take the sound of your voice. 
Read to me.” 


PATULLO BEGGED. ““TO-MOR- 
DEBT IN THE CHAIR: HE CAN T 
HIM. GIVE IT TO ME!” 
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It is a fact that the acting of the 
eyes and of the voice may be divorced. 
Those who are much with the blind 
know this to be true. Most 6f us, when 
for any reason we are compelled 

to pretend, call on our 
play-acting eyes and lips 
and voices to bear witness 
to our perfect sincerity. 
Each is needed to lend 
verisimilitude to the pre- 
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tense. But with only the blind-before us, 
the eyes may cut and the lips may 
safely sneer. There is no danger of 
detection so long as the voice is kept to 
the accustomed ring. 

Eve dropped his arm. Her long fin- 
gers closed slowly on themselves. Her 
stare was sharp and prying, like a scapel 
twisted in a wound; but her voice—her 
voice was colored like October, when 
she spoke. 

“You will not go,” she said, “leaving 
our work undone!” 

“But I'll be back, God willing !” 

“When ?” 

“T can’t say how short a space I'll be 
gone, or’—his voice changing sud- 
denly—‘or how long.” 

He was thinking of the operation he 
would undergo early next morning, a 
few minutes after Jim Hidden passed 
out. The thought of his own nearness to 
the long, long waiting rest smote: him 
like a blow from a soft, great hand, wet 
and cold. 

“T shall be waiting for you, Ned.” 

“And I,” Patullo said gently, “wish- 
ing for you, Eve.” 

She came closer, saying, “Where are 
you going? Tell me about it?” 

“There’s nothing to tell.” 

“No?” 

‘When I come back—perhaps. What 
are you going to read?” 


VE trailed across the floor, the 

bizarre embroidery at the hem 
of her long gown catching and uncatch- 
ing itself in the rug as she went. She 
stood for an instant before the statuette, 
bending her head as if in reverence. 
The same gleaming stuff that bordered 
her gown marked a straight line up the 
front and spread out at the top, like a 
tongue of fire starting at her feet and 
flaming out against her smoke-white 
neck. The light on her lips made one 
forget the pallor of her face. 

She began to read from a metrical 
translation of love songs from the 
Hindu. The verses were sensuously 
filled with Eastern beauty : latticed win- 
dows and tinkling bells and fountain- 
pools white with drifting petals of 
mimosa. Patullo ‘listened contentedly, 
pleased more by the sound of her voice 
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than by the thought: of the verses. If 
the unfathomable, he was thinking, 
really is the forever fascinating through 
its very undefinability, then he must 
have Eve with him always. She was 
never the same. When she chose, she 
was a sphinx; and when she chose she 
opened; ever so slightly, the little doors 
that looked on bygone vistas. Who she 
was, where she came from—he did not 
much care. He too was different fro1 

other people. . 

“Eve,” he said, breaking into the 
reading, “are you true to the good that’s 
in your voice?”. 

“What is truth?” Eve quoted mock- 
ingly. 

“I’m closer to the real values this 
afternoon, Eve, than I’ve ever been be- 
fore.” 

After a moment Eve said: “I suppose 
you mean—what am I? I’ve wondered 
if you would ask.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” Patullo said, and 
waited. 

He heard Eve move restlessly in her 
chair. She laughed shortly. “I’m better 
than some,” she said; “but, Ned, men,” 
—baldly accentuating the aord—“men 
find out such things for themselves.” 

“You have set me a task, Eve,” Pa- 
tullo said, squaring his shoulders. 

Eve took up the reading again. The 
tone of the verses had changed. The 
poet’s lips were touched with fire. As 
she read, Eve glozed over the passion 
with speed of utterance and misplaced 
accent, as if she feared to let herself 
fully into the mood of the songs. As she 
consistently misinterpreted, she smiled 
half-contemptuously at Patullo. 

He would not have noticed if he had 
seen. Patullo had turned introspection- 
ist. He was playing a game with him- 
self. One would never have thought him 
sightless, so perfect was the contour and 
coloring of the iris. He was seeing 
though, after his fashion, and he was 
seeing himself. He had given over his 
mind to watching his actions and ex- 
pressions, to registering the habits of 
his brows and lips, the direction of that 
which stood for his gaze—all with pur- 
pose to repeat them in the acting of a 
part he had determined to play when he 
came back from the operation, if he 
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came back at all. He was building up a 
role, so to speak, but whether it was to 
fit into a tragedy or a comedy he could 
not yet know. 


As the moghra tree es 
Intoxicates the hot and quivering air— 


Eve read. Then she said lightly, “The 
moghra tree! It would change your na- 
ture, Ned.” 

Patullo turned his head attentively. 

“T sat by one with Norghlam for 
hours once,’ Eve said, with an expres- 
sion that would have startled Patullo. 
“I ran upon him in Delhi.” 

“The great Fernand Norghlam?” Pa- 
tullo queried. 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know everybody that’s fa- 
mous?” asked Patullo. 

“Know him!” Eve exclaimed. “I 
posed for him.” 

“For Norghlam!” Patullo was much 
surprised. “You’ve never told me, 
Eve.” 

“Just for the face,” Eve said quickly. 
“Only a portrait bust.” Her eyes sought 
the statuette across the room. From the 
figure her gaze trailed inscrutably away 
to the dim corner opposite. 

“Let me see it—with my hands,” Pa- 
tullo asked. 

“Not now,” Eve objected. “It’s much 
more to the point that we talk business 
for a moment.” 

“Please, Eve!’’ deprecated Patullo.. 

“But I have made the pians for the 
last of the New Arts Buildings,’ Eve 
continued, “the one for the classic 
dancers. We'll call it the House of the 
Coryphées. It is beautiful, but so 
costly! You don’t care, though, do you, 
Ned? This is a wonderful philanthropy 
you are planning, and I am so proud 
of it.” 

Patullo rose to go. 

“There is to be a great practice salle 
at the top of the building, with shrub- 
bery and grass, green the year ’round.” 

“Splendid, Eve,” Patullo said, mov- 
ing slowly away from the chair. “We'll 
begin the actual spending as soon as I 
get back.” 

“But what if—’ Eve began, and 
caught herself immediately. 
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“If what?” asked Patullo surprised, 
half-wondering if Eve sensed the prob- 
ability of his never returning. 

“Oh, nothing,” Eve replied indiffer- 
ently. 

Patullo said quietly: “If I shouldn’t 
come back, you'll hear from me even 
then.” 

Wilton met him outside the door, and 
together they descended to the street. 
Eve turned back into the room, shiver- 
ing a little. 

From the dark corner opposite the 
statuette came low laughter. The man 
who had been sitting there, amused, sa- 
tirical, observant, throughout Patullo’s 
stay, rose and came to meet Eve. He 
might have been a Roman or a Slav. He 
stretched himself, comfortably extend- 
ing his arms and laughing as if he were 
leaving his loge at the conclusion of a 
very excellent comedy. 

Eve drew back from him, repelled. 

“Don’t laugh!’ she commanded. 


“This is getting to mean more to me, 
my friend, than I dreamed it could!” 


T THE other house Patullo awaited 

Janet in a room cheery as a little 
sky-hung garden. Sunlight streamed in 
through the high windows, and flowers 
were everywhere: on the piano, between 
the window-embrasures and on the 
quaint old tables and consoles. 

Soon Janet came, laughing as she ran 
down the corridor and in at the door, 
buoyant, young, fresh and sparkling as 
dew. 

“Oh, Ned,” she cried, with her hand 
resting lightly on his arm, “I’m so glad, 
glad you’ve come!” 

Somehow Patullo felt rested in being 
with her. Here was no problem, no mys- 
tery. Janet was frank as the breezes, her 
voice as blithely caressing. In her man- 
ner was the archness of the ingenuous, 
the bubbling curiosity of a child who 
peeps over. the top of the hedgerow for 
a glimpse of life on the highway, and 
darts back to hiding when it attracts the 
attention of the passer-by. Her eyes 
were gloriously Irish, deep blue, with 
pupils which grew and relaxed in quick 
keeping with her mood. Her sunny head 
was set on her shoulders alertly as a 
squirrel’s. Her movements seemed mo- 
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tived by the finest of spontaneous 
enthusiasm. 

“If you hadn’t come to-day, Ned,” 
she said, “I’d never have forgiven you. 
Why, I'd have—” 

“What?” Patullo broke in 
ingly. 

“I’d never have sung you this new 
cycle. I’ve worked so hard on it—for 
you! Come!” 

She led him to a seat by a window, 
where he sat with his eyes turned un- 
winking full on the blazing sun. He 
liked to be so, because of a hope he had 
indulged since boyhood that the warm, 
kind touch of the sun might wake his 
eyes to life. 

While Janet sang, his comfortable re- 
laxation gradually gave place to dis- 
quiet and unrest. She had chosen a suite 
of Scandinavian songs, some big and a 
few of them light, all telling the story 
of an old-time love when blood was red 
as the meat that made it, and war was 
pastime. They suited well her technical 
abilities, and she sang them charmingly, 
as far as mere voice production goes. 
Yet there was one great constant lack: 
what her mind fully compassed her 
heart failed to color. It was like a 
spring scene done in charcoal, or Stra- 
parolla read by a child. 

He turned quickly to her, about to 
complain aloud. Yet in their readings 
together, from Blake to Hearn, had he 
not seen the explanation : the quick, con- 
scious veering of her mind away from 
any realization of the face-to-face 
values of life? He felt that Janet was 
as fearful of knowing herself as she 
was of looking on life uncovered. He 
wished for her the broad beauty of 
knowledge -rather than-the wind-pro- 
tected placidness of self-ignorance. 
There was so much within her that he 
wanted her to know. Yet while he 
wished, he knew the hopelessness of 
the desire. It must*be that she herself 
was content to possess throughout that 
which was ever apparent on the sur- 
face: insouciance, lightness, laughter. 

But it was such exquisite laughter, so 
delightfully clean and fresh, that filled 
the room! Janet had asked him what he 
thought of the songs. He forgot to an- 
swer, for listening to her laughing. The 
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next moment he was filled with keen 
regret and wonder that she could be 
herself so unaware of what the singing 
lacked. 

“Oh, Janet,” he said, “what you miss 
in them! Can’t you even imagine love 
like that ?” 

Janet’s laughing ceased. “How can 
I?” she asked. “It has passed me by, 
Ned, you see.” 

After a moment Patullo said. ab- 
ruptly: “I am going away, Janet. I may 
never come back.” 

If he could have seen her face then 
he would have thought of the Blessed 
Damosel. Kneeling, he would have 
kissed her robe. She had stopped in her 
advance toward him, every muscular 
adjustment rigidly arrested. All of her 
heart and life shone in fer face. Her 
eyes were surpassingly bright, full of 
the light that shines most resplendently 
when first it is born. She tried to speak, 
but a little sigh was all Patullo heard. 

Patullo sat as before, with his dead 
eyes turned full on the blazing sun. He 
could not know that Janet was close to 
his side, holding out her trembling 
hands with a white-flamiag prayer in 
her heart. 

Janet’s arms fell quickly. Momenta- 
rily she shut her eyes, and when she 
spoke she permitted her voice to tell no 
tales. 

“T'll be wishing for you always, 
Ned,” she said. 

The same thing, Patullo remembered, 
that he had said to Eve; yet what a 
difference back of the two speeches! 
Janet would be happy again next day, 
while Eve—well, he wondered. 

He took Janet’s hands. “I'll carry 
your songs with me,” he told her. 

Janet quickly broke away. “But you'll 
be thinking of what I missed in them!” 
she cried. “Let me sing them again for 
you—now! Since you’ve told me— 
Now, Ned!” 

Patullo laughed indulgently. 
not again, thank you,” he said. 

When his leave-taking was done, the 
good-by of a friend who cares a little 
in spite of shortcomings, Janet watched 
him miserably from a window. Then 
she huddled in the depths of a great 
chair and cried her heart out. 


“No; 
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NEXt morning, just before Hidden 
quivered under the current, his 
eyes were brought in a saline. solution 
to the hospital. Hours later, Patullo 
woke to his torture. His head seemed 
packed full of aching nerves, twisted, 
knotted, turned on themselves, each 
ganglion shrieking away from the fran- 
tic others above and below. 

Through the following weeks the pain 
lessened. With his head still bandaged 
they took him to the country, there to 
subject his eyes to the great test. 

The room was partly darkened when 
3uthorne removed the bandages. Only 
Buthorne and Wilton were with him, 
white-faced shadows at either side of 
his chair. Patullo first stared numbly 
ahead. Then he slowly turned to Bu- 
thorne. His eyes sought Buthorne’s 
eyes and held them with a gaze so direct 
and intense that the watchers knew he 
saw. Wilton turned aside his face and 
Buthorne could not speak. 

“T knew you looked like that—God 
bless you!” Patullo cried, seizing his 
physician’s hand. 

“Wait!” commanded Buthorne. 

He went quickly to the window, say- 
ing: “I'll slowly raise the shade. If the 
light brings back the pain in your head, 
tell me when to stop.” 

Inch by inch the shade went up. Mote 
after mote danced in the growing blade 
of sunlight. Buthorne watched him 
closely, and somehow Buthorne couldn’t 
keep the hand on the window-shade 
from shaking. 

“Tell me when to stop,” he repeated 
nervously. 

“Let it all in!” Patullo cried. 

Outside the window was a willow- 
tree. Its whip-like branches were strung 
with baby leaves, emeralds sewn into 
brown strips of velvet. Patullo ran to 
the window and tried to touch the jew- 
eled thongs. The sweet breath of spring 
blew in to him. Jonquils blossomed be- 
neath the window. The blue of heaven, 
the green of earth, the brilliancy of 
life— 

“Oh, God, God!” Patullo prayed. 

The days that followed were filled 
with wonders. Shut your eyes for half 
an hour and open them as if you were 
seeing for the first time in twenty years: 
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you will know something of what Pa- 
tullo felt. From the grass beneath his 
feet to the highest-soaring bird in the 
sky, from the rock-dashed spray of a 
brook to the blue-shining rays of Sirius, 
Patullo marveled in his heart. 

Patullo grew intensely interested in 
becoming familiar with the appearance 
of his own face. To its general contour 
he gave little attention. It was the eyes 
that fascinated him, Hidden’s eyes. 
They were brown-black, deep, saturated 
with something strange, mystifying 
even to himself. He could not rid him- 
self of the feeling that something of 
Hidden’s personality or point of view 
had been thrust upon him with the 
acquisition of Hidden’s eyes. 

Two days before Patullo went back 
to the city, an odd experience came 
upon him. He was standing at the upper 
end of the orchard. Below him a sea of 
apple blossoms spread away, sweet and 
white. His heart was beating fast with 
happiness. For a long time he stood un- 
moving. Suddenly he heard near him.a 
low cry in French. 

“That face! Those eyes!” 

The man who had come out from the 
trees was staring with an artist’s delight 
into Patullo’s wonder-shining face. It 
was Norghlaim, the greatest sculptor of 
modern art. Patullo found it easy, al- 
most unavoidable, to tell the big, genial 
Belgian the reason of his happiness. He 
declined to accompany Norghlam over 
to the summer hotel where the artist 
was an early visitor. But next morning 
they met again by the orchard hedge. 
Norghlam had brought with him model- 
ing clay and implements of his craft. 
While Patullo gazed happily, dreamily 
over the gleaming tops of the blossom- 
ing trees, Norghlam fashioned his por- 
trait in clay—head and neck. To the 
duplicate which he gave Patullo he con- 
spicuously affixed his famous mono- 
gram. It was an exquisite bit, the work 
of a genius hand. The face seemed fired 
from within. The eyes were living eyes. 
“The Spirit Seer” it might have been 
called. 

Patullo wrapped it carefully and took 
it with him to the city next day. He 
wished to offer it to Eve. She would be 
as pleased as he was with it. 
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That afternoon he talked by tele- 
phone with both Eve and Janet, and he 
found it difficult to keep his joy a 
secret. 

In'the city again when he drove with 
Wilton through the crowded streets he 
saw a mystery! Patullo himself was 
happy: he saw. He expected to find hu- 
manity, the throngs he had heard but 
never before seen, similarly rejoiced in 
what he felt to be the greatest of human 
blessings. Instead, they seemed miser- 
able, hurried, breathless, struggling. No 
joy was in their faces. 

Patullo had his car driven more 
slowly, close to the curbing. He wanted 
to understand. Each passer-by gave the 
impression of being desperately anxious 
to reach an undesired destination. There 
was no spring, no elasticity, only the 
energy of nervous determination. Often 
they looked at each other, and some- 
times at Patullo, coldly, appraisingly, 
prying to condemn. 

Patullo couldn’t understand. What he 
saw seemed unbelievable. He was pos- 
sessed of a great disappointment and 
unrest. Would it be so, he wondered, if 
he were looking through his own eyes 
instead of through the evil-inured cor- 


nea of Jim Hidden? Could it be that. 


these’ other eyes made all the world 
seem evil and undesirable ? 


HE WENT straight to Eve, carrying 

Norghlam’s bust of him. As before, 
Wilton went with him to the en- 
trance of the rose-lit room. As before, 
Patullo waited for the quick, soft ap- 
proach of Eve. He had well rehearsed 
his role, pleased in the acting of a 
happy comedy for her. 

All the old uncertainty of manner and 
movement. was there. He knew that 
Eve suspected nothing. He longed to 
put an end to the play, to shout aloud, 
to tell her that he saw, and found her 
more beautiful than he’d dreamed. The 
words trembled on his lips, when he 
was startled by a gesture of Eve’s, like 
a command of silence directed to the 
far side of the room. 

Putting a hand to his brow, he 
glanced aside and saw the man, black- 
eyed, full-lipped, Roman or Slav, who 
sat there smiling, at ease, satirical. 
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“Are we alone, Eve?” Patullo asked. 

“Yes, Ned, dear, quite alone,” Eve 
replied, her voice rich as a ’cello. 

She led Patullo to'a.chair, the same 
chair, and sat before ‘him: 

“How wonderful to have you back!” 
she said. “You’ve had all my letters? I 
wrote each day, through. your solicitors. 
Everything’s ready, ‘Ned, ev erything. 


_All I’m waiting for is—” 


“The money,” Patullo added. “I have 
it with me.” 

Then Patullo had his chance to read 

her. Eve talked on nervously, inces- 
santly. While she rehearsed in full the 
plans for the Colony of the New*Arts, 
as if to re-arouse his interest, Patullo 
studied her from head to heel. -Lithe, he 
found her, sensuous, barbaric—burnt- 
brown hair, eyes now veiled, now sleep- 
ily ablaze, lips thin-curved and scoffing. 
Because she thought him blind, the 
wrappage of pretense was thrown aside. 
And Patullo saw her soul. 

He saw her contemptuous inspection 
of himself. He caught her frequent 
comprehending glances to the thin- 
bearded, smiling man across the room. 
He understood at length the divorce- 
ment of the acting of the eyes and of 
the voice. His heart was sick. 

Patullo shifted his guarded gaze to 
the space beyond her, and then he saw 
the nude bacchante. If any further dis- 
closure were needed for his full com- 
prehension he found it there. Instan- 
taneously he recognized it as Eve her- 
self. The living touch of Norghlam had 
put into marble the epitome of Eve. The 
figure was signed with the same famous 
monogram borne by the clay head of 
himself. Norghlam had with amazing 
skill caught the abandoned extreme of 
all the decadence Patullo now saw as 
he looked into Eve’s face—and Norgh- 
lam of all people in the world could 
make sin smile. 


FoR one moment Patullo longed with 
savage strength to take her away 
from the man across the room, to have 
her for himself, to subdue her with his 
money and his manhood. Then in his 
heart he cursed Jim Hidden and Hid- 
den’s evil-seeing eyes. 
“So you’ve brought it with you!”, 


- 
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Eve was saying. “I knew you would.” 
She was speaking ef the money. 

Silently Patullo handed her a long 
sealed envelope. The next moment Eve 
was slipping across to the other man. 
She put the envelope into his eager 
hands. He bowed low and kissed her 
fingers. 

“How wonderful of you, Ned,” Eve 
cried, returning. “I can never thank 

? 

Patullo asked suddenly: “Are you 
wearing that scarab chain, Eve?” 

“Why, no.” 

“Wont you get it, please?” 

“Tt is in my safe,” Eve objected, “and 
the combination is so very slow.” 

“Please?” Patullo insisted calmly. “I 
like to have it in my hands, to smooth 
the little beetles while you talk.” 

With a shrug Eve left the room. 

Very quickly Patullo unwrapped the 
bust Norghlam had done, dropping the 
damp encasing cloth to the floor as he 
hurried to the bacchante. He placed the 
head of himself on the stand beside the 
statuette of Eve, eloquent evidence of 
his complete and final understanding. 
This would tell Eve what he longed to 
speak, yet dreaded to think of saying. 

Then he turned to the man in the 
other corner and immediately was at 
his side. Patullo struck him on the face 
—and waited. The man remained stock- 
still.. Patullo took the sealed envelope 
from his lax grasp and leaning close 
threw at him a single phrase. The man 
cowered back. Patullo hurried from the 
room and out of the house. 

In the car again he sat very still, his 
thoughts blurred and contorted, sick of 
heart and body. He had given no direc- 
tion to his driver, and was scarcely 
aware of his progress. The motor came 
to a stand at Janet’s. Patullo awoke, 
startled at his unforeseen nearness to 
her. At once he was filled with a great 
impulsive yearning for the cheer of 
Janet, her lightness, purity and charm. 

She met him at the door and led him 
happily to the seat by the sunny win- 
dow. To her he was still unseeing: to 
be led by the hand to-the old accus- 
iomed sun-blind position. 

“No,” Patullo said, turning the chair 
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about, “I think I’ll face in this time.”’, 

Janet came close and looked him 
keenly in the face. By a strong effort 
Patullo kept his countenance unmoved 
and his eyes veiled with the semblance 
of blindness. 

“Ned,” Janet said nervously, “what 
has happened to you?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because—” she went on-with grow- 
ing alarm, “you're different—your eyes 
—something’s happened !”’ 

“Nothing, Janet, nothing,” Patullo 
replied ; but in his heart he was warmly 
taking himself to task for the deception. 
Why pretend? She was so lovely, so de- 
votedly interested, so daringly suspi- 
cious, with her bright head close to his, 
her Irish eyes black with excitement. 

Patullo turned aside, trying to get a 
grip on his voice. “Will you sing, 
Janet?” he said. 


H" watched her guardedly. She went 
to the piano, with her troubled, 


‘fearing gaze still sweeping him. Subtly 


inwoven with her alarm Patullo sensed 
rather than saw a wondering hope, per- 
sonal, intimate, powerful. -From his 
heart welled forth a gteat responsive 
outpouring of gratitude and. devotion. 
Here was love that could make out of 
a pauper a king—and Patullo felt the 
ermine on his shoulders. eee 

Janet picked at random a. love song, 
never taking her’ darkened -eyes from 
his face. To Patullo the trembling open- 
ing phrases were like : 

the lullaby 

Of the winds that die 

On the bosom of their own harmony! , 

She sang two bars, her voice athrob 
with a white passion of feeling and un- 
derstanding. Then her voice broke in 
pieces, and the song abruptly ended in 
a wailing sob of utter pain. 

Instantaneously Patullo was at her 
side. 

“T see!” he cried. “I know! I love!” 

Janet slipped into his arms, weeping 
and laughing. “I knew it,” she whis- 
pered, and added, “But are you very 
sure?” , 

“Tt needed other eyes,” Patullo said. 
“Now I am sure—and oh, so glad!” 





MR. REYNOLDS LAYS HIS 
HEART AT THE FEET OF 
ALICE BRADY, WHO HAS 
EVERY POSSIBLE REASON 
TO BE SPOILED, YET ISN'T 


By Walter Reynolds 


Editor's Note: Miss Brady 
stage, and is proving herself one 
appeared as Hebe tn “Pinafore ;” 
Sing in “The Mikado;” Meg in 
Family Cupboard;”’ Beulah 
Sally Driscoll in “Sylvia Runs 
rehearsing for the production 

is Love?” 


rT ~ | LICE BRADY has every pos- 
| sible reason and excuse for 


.—_____} being spoiled. She has had 
every opportunity. She is the daughter 
of a rich man—William A. Brady, one 
of the dominant figures in the enter- 
tainment world of America—and she 
has lots of exuberant temperament. 

Instead of becoming spoiled, Alice is, 
as I and many others can testify, a 
dandy girl and an actress to whose 
work the generation now barely out- 
growing the “movie” and other kinder- 
garten amusements will eventually 
turn for the highest type of art. 





Photograph by White, 
New York 


ALICE BRADY 


already has had quite a career on the 


of the surprises of theatredom. She has 
Kate in “The Pirates of Penzance ;” Pitti 
“Little Women;” Alice Nelson in “The 
Randolph in “The Things That Count ;” 
Away,” and at the time of this writing she is 
of George Scarborough’s new comedy, “What 


In fact, Alice is one of the supreme 
surprises of the artistic sphere of the 
theatrical world. She is a youngster, a 
wholesome, strapping youngster, and 
wears things and carries herself with 
an air that is inborn and never tailored 
in. Her head is well set on a shapely 
neck above a pair of shoulders whose 
width, in so strikingly good-looking a 
young woman as she, is a delight to 
the eye. 

Her eyes are alive with animation 
and sparkle with personality—one is 
just a bit near-sighted, so that she car- 
ries a lorgnette which, she confesses, 
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she dislikes to use be- 
cause she. is afraid it 
makes her appear: af- 
fected. However, as 
most geniuses from 
Homer down: to Mil- 
ton have been more or 
less blind, Alice may 
consider herself, and 
you may consider her, 
stamped by her partial 
myopia with an addi- 
tional mark -of great- 
ness. 
Her smile, as she 
lives longer and_ be- 
comes more arid more 
a figure in the theatre, 
is going to become a 
thing about which a 
host of interviewers 
will in coming seasons 
rave. She has one of 
those rare, infectious 
smiles, which forces 
you to smile with it, 
that not one man and 
woman out of five 
thousand possesses. To 
look Alice Brady 
squarely in the eye, 
either across the foot- 
lights or across a 
luncheon table, while 
she smiles, 
and not 


smile with 


A DANDY GIRL 


her, brands you as either hopelessly 


blind or else utterly a brass idol. 


atice prapy thing that 


It is a.smile all the more 

fascinating for the hint 

of implacable strength 

which the natural lines 

of a strong mouth and 
firm chin give it. If the 
old saying that one’s 
strengths are to be looked 
for in one’s chin 

Photographs and one’s weak- 
New York nesses. in one’s 

mouth, then Alice 

is devoid of any- 
sub- 


THREE 
POSES OF 
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tracts from an innate Celtic stub- art interested me. I called up 
bornness in the will to do the thing William A. Brady’s 
determined upon. : Minister of Public Af- 

In fact, I fancy there is a fairs, Leander Richard- 
good deal of old Bill Brady in _ son, and asked him to act as 
his daughter Alice. I remem- intermediary for me _ so 
ber an early tradition that they that I might meet and talk 
have out in Minnesota to the to the daughter of that Lord of 


effect that the man who 
takes after his mother and 
the girl who takes after , 
her father are the fortu- 
nate ones of Fate. 


M* meeting her was 

due directly to the 
fact that I went to see 
“Sylvia Runs Away,” when, 
during the latter part of 
August, it opened at The 
Playhouse. It was a farce 
and was severely panned 
by the New York newspa- 
per critics who, deciding it 
would not be a_ success, 
would not permit it to be a 
qualified failure, but 
damned it, as is their cus- 
tom, unqualifiedly. 

In spite of their unani- 
mous condemnation, there 
was much in that farce 
which was good, one of the 
things being Alice’s work 
in the part of Sally Driscoll, 
the school friend of the 
Sylvia who ran away. 

As the wise young lady 
from Miss Worthington’s 
private school on upper 
Fifth Avenue, she was 
charming to the nth power. 
Inez Buck, as the result of 
having played Helen Steele 
for a season, mourns that 
the managers all insist now 
that she is an “emotional 
actréss” — whatever that 
means. If Alice Brady were 
to have played Sally for a 
season, her father would be 
her only refuge from an 


the Kingdom of Make Believe. As 
a result, I met her a day later 
rehearsing in a new comedy by 
_ George Scarborough, called 
\ “What Is Love?” at Maxine 
, Elliott’s Theatre on West 

Thirty-ninth Street. 
I learned from “Dad” 
(technical* name for the 
stage-door keeper). as I 
) entered the theatre, that 
'. she would’ probably be 
rehearsing all the after- 
noon. She was, in fact, 
in the middle of the 
comedy, which I under- 
stand promises to be a 
delight, and was engaged 
at the moment in rehears- 
ing some more ingenu- 
ousness under the direc- 
tion of J. C. Huffman, 
whose name you will 
find just over the cast of 
characters on many a 
Shubert program, and 
who, I. discovered, 

wears suspenders. 

I caught Miss Bra- 
dy’s eye during an in- 
terim in the rehears- 

ing, and she ran 

over to the door lead- 
ing to behind - the - 
scenes. 

“Can you wait?” she 
asked. “I am afraid we 
are going to be rather a 
long time here.” 

“I am here to talk to 

Photograph YOU,” said I. “I shall 
ty White. wait till the rehears- 
al is over—if you 


“SHE IS A YouNG- will have dinner with 
STER, A WHOLESQME, me then.” 


eternal stigma of ingénue- Aa lar gece 
ness; for she played the’ .... ssp wears THINGS AKD. _ - Should be delight- 
. Z oe ” ’ . a - ” * 
ingenue with a finesse. CARRIES HERSELF WITH AN AIR ed, she smiled. 
The excellence of her THAT 1S INBORN AND NEVER The voice of Huff- 
TAILORED IN” 
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man became insistent from 
afar. 

“Au revoir!” cried Alice, 
and she fled as quickly as 
she had come. She is 
amazingly light on her 
feet. Her movements 
have the quickness and 
precision of a well-knit 


body in attune with a quick-thinking .. | 


mind. 

After she left me, I sat for a 
while on a cracker-box just in- 
side the stage door, discussing 
dramatic art and the eccentrici- 
ties of various players with one 
of the tage sane, rep pnmelte 
W ho had wandere LIKE A GOOD- 
in with a hand- Looxrne, senst- 
forged cigarette, a erin hyped on 

Z AS 
Bowery accent and a ABOUT TWO YEARS 
wide acquaintance our oF A CONVENT 
with many tempera- SCHOOL. . , . ALICE 
ments. BRADY ISNT A 


BIT STAGEY” 
It occurred to 


me, as I talked to him, that 
the particular manner in 
which I was dressed would 
hardly do for a_ dinner 
party with a rising young . 
artiste. It was a _ burning 
hot day, as all. who recol- 
lect last August can well im- 
agine, and soft collar, short 
sleeves and a rumply looking 
suit were my panoply. I fled 
to my apartment and 
changed into more or less 
conventionally presenta- 
ble garments. While I did’ 
so, the sky darkened, 
thunder rumbled and it 
began to rain in torrents. 
Fearful that I should miss my 
engagement, I emerged nev- 

ertheless, protected on- 


f 


be ly by an umbrella, 
ed. . and arrived 


again at 
the stage 
door soak- 


ing wet 
and scarcely 
as presentable 
as when [ left. I 
returned disgrun- 
tled to the cracker- 
box, and again 
awaited the end of 
the rehearsal. It 
presently came, 
and the company 
trooped out, Miss 
Brady with them, 
she giving me at 
first. a. rather 
startled 
glance, then 
lingering, 
plan - mak- 

ing. 
“We should 
have dinner 
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early,” said she, “for I have been re- 
hearsing since eleven this morning and 
I must ‘have some rest before the per- 
formance at The Playhouse this even- 
ing. In fact, I’m going to go over there 
and have a nap.” 

“Excellent,” I agreed. “I'll take you 
to the Armenonville for dinner. You 
can go from there to your dressing- 
room.” 

Later, in the course of dinner, which 
we had on the Armenonville loggia 
overlooking the world-renowned cross- 
ing of West Forty-second Street and 
Broadway, I told her that there was 
something a lot better about her. than 
the fact that she was growing into a 
splendid actress, and that was that she 
was a mighty charming girl. 

For she isn’t a bit stagey. In fact, she 
is just exactly like a good-looking, sen- 
sible young girl who has been about 
two years out of a convent school. 

But I shouldn't go on talking this 
way. I don’t, or at least should not, get 
any credit for it. It is too easy to rave 
about an attractive girl. So I shall pick 
a flaw in her. I shall get out my ham- 
mer and pound. Unless I do, I shall 
never be a competent dramatic critic. 

Alice Brady is a perfectly vile inter- 
view. She is hopeless—impregnably so. 
The following conversation will ex- 
plain why. 


(Scene: The loggia of the Armen- 
onville Restaurant, Knickerbocker Ho- 
tel. Time, 5:45 in the evening. We are 
both frankly hungry and dividing a 
large rare double-sirloin steak between 
us, eked out with salad and potatoes 
and stuff. Thus:) 


MYSELF 
I suppose you dislike to be inter- 
viewed ? 
ALICE 
I never know what to say. 


MYSELF 

That is fortunate. I never know what 
to ask. Let me see: let’s amuse our- 
selves. I'll pretend I’m an expert in- 
terviewer and am interviewing you as 
I suppose the interviewers do. See if 
I can’t make you answer. You know 
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I never did know how to do it right. 
I’m really a very -poor interviewer. 
Shall we try, just for fun? 


ALICE 
(Discovering that Jimmy Regan’s 
pommes de terre au gratin are de- 
lictous:) All right. 


MYSELF 
Do you like pink geraniums? 


ALICE 
No. 


MYSELF 

(Making a note:) Hum! She does 

not like pink geraniums. (Aloud:) Do 
you like Italian counts? 


ALICE 
No. 
MYSELF 
(Making another note:) She does 
not like Italian counts. (Aloud:) What 
are your ideas on marriage? 


ALICE 
I haven’t any. 


MYSELF 
Do you like candy? 


ALICE 
Yes! (Pauses expectantly for a mo- 
ment, then disappointedly deserts the 
pommes de terre for the steak.) 


MYSELF 
Frivolous. (Makes a note of it.) Do 
you believe in Art for Art’s sake? 


ALICE 
(Sampling the iced tea:) I don’t 
know. I have never given it any 
thought. 


MYSELF 
Do you like to dance? 


ALICE 
I love it! 


MYSELF i 
What do you think of the Montes- 
sori Movement? 





ALICE ; 
The Montessori Movement? A new step? . 


MYSELF 
Never mind. What are your ideas about 
love? : é 
ALICE THREE 


Love? Ha! (She laughs.) ™ Sata ill 


sid if POSES OF 
MYSELF ¢ ee ALICE BRADY 
Why are 4 
you on the 
stage ? 


ALICE 

Because I 
like the work, and 
because a 
stage Cca-. 
reer for a 
woman brings her far more money 
and gives her more independence 
than any other career she can make 
for herself. 


ITH which the interview ended. 
It isa great thing to interview 
someone who has “views” on a 
lot of things. As you see, Alice 
hasn’t. She is just a delightful, at- 
tractive girl interested in a line of work 
she has picked out for herself. 
An interview is only an interview; but a 
charming girl is a gift of God. 





The Life Story of 
Maude Adams and Her Mother 


THIS SIXTH INSTALLMENT OF ANNIE ADAMS’ 
FASCINATING STORY TELLS OF MAUDE ADAMS’ 
LATER SUCCESSES, OF HER LIFE TO-DAY 
AND OF HER PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


By Annie Adams Kiskadden 


In Collaboration with 


Verne Hardin Porter 


| AUDE is never satisfied, and 
yet she is never what one 
would call dissatisfied, either. 
Her lack of a complete satisfaction re- 
sults from an ambition for perfection. 
She may reach her ambition’s highest 
pinnacle before she _ retires,—even 
Maude herself does not know when 
that will be: perhaps when her eff- 
ciency exhausts itself,—but I doubt it! 
She has the ambition of a Cesar or a 
Napoleon; but she is an optimist at 
heart and mentally a philosopher, and 
she is happy. 

“Mamma,” she has often said to me, 
“T have never done anything worth 
while. But I am going to do something 
great.” 

Frail, naturally, but of wonderful 
vitality and will-power, quiet, retiring, 
unobtrusive and ascetic almost to sever- 
ity, devoted to her art, sincere, tender, 
kind and simple almost to sternness, sin- 
gle of purpose, painstaking, craving for 
all knowledge that is helpful and up- 
lifting, and with almost the plodder’s 
capacity for hard work, Maude is con- 
stantly striving to outdo herself. Each 
performance must be just a little better, 
more finished and more polished, than 
the one that went before; each play 
must rival its predecessors. 

One of the disappointments of 

















Maude’s life was the failure of the plan 
for Madame Sarah Bernhardt and her 
to play together in “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Madame Bernhardt was to play Romeo, 
and Maude, Juliet. It was to have been 
played in English, but Madame Bern- 
hardt feared she could not perfect her- 
self in that language in so short a time. 
So they called upon Maude to play it in 
French. 

“Maude,” I asked my daughter, “did 
you tell them you could play it in French 
with so little preparation ?”—only a few 
months. 

“No, Mamma,” she replied, “I didn’t 
say I could; I said that I would.” 

This was in 1902. She had just closed 
long, hard engagements in “The Little 
Minister” and “Romeo and Juliet ;” she 
was convalescing from an operation for 
appendicitis, and-her physicians had or- 
dered her to take a rest. She took her 
rest by proceeding to learn French. 

She went into a convent at Tours, 
where the purest of French is spoken; 
and the kind, hospitable nuns, not know- 
ing their visitor one of the most famous 
women of ‘the stage, received her as 
gladly as she sought the quiet and peace 
of their sanctum. Maude, in memory of 
the year she passed in the convent of 
Tours, amidst the wonderful lace- 
makers, fitted out her sleeping-room in 
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Photograph by Otto Sarony Company, New York 


A PORTRAIT OF MAUDE ADAMS AS Peter Pan 
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her former Forty- 
first Street 
home in 

in New 


MISS 
ADAMS’ 
SUMMER 

HOME AT LAKE 
RONKONKOMA, 
LONG ISLAND 


City as an exact duplicate of 
the cell-like apartment she oc- 
cupied while with the nuns— 
with simple little iron bed, 
carpetless floor, single oval 
window with one flower pot 
in it, and above the bed a rude 
crucifix brought from France. 

Incidentally,” it is said that 
her year in the convent made 
her one of the best French con- 
versationalists on the Ameri- 
can stage. 

When the nuns were driven 
out of Tours, Maude aided 
them. She found them quarters 
near Birmingham, England; 
she saw personally to_ their 
comfort; and she sent them 
trade. They still make her lin- 
gerie, remarkable lace-work ob- 
tainable nowhere else in the 
world. 

Maude’s charities are rarely 
known. She tells no one of 
them, not even me. She says 
they give her the greatest sat-, 





alded—that when-they become 
matters of public knowledge 
she feels the real touch of 
sweetness and kindness— 
true charity—has been 

taken from them. 

I did not ‘know 
until I read of it in 
the newspapers 

that Maude had 

given five hun- 
dred dollars to 
the Free Kinder- 
garten and Day 
Nursery in Salt 
Lake... City. 

Maude had been 

asked, on one of 
her tours in the 
West, to give a per- 

formance in Salt 


MAUDE ADAMS AS SHE AP- 
PEARED IN “THE MASKED BALL” 























isfaction when they are unher- 
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Lake City for the benefit of the insti- 
tution. She replied that her con- 
tracts forbade her acceding, but she 
enclosed a check for five hundred 
dollars for the nursery, asking partic- 
ularly that there be no publicity at- 
tached to her gift, and suggesting that 
to avoid any possibility of it the name 
of the donor be kept from other mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. But it 
leaked out and so I, her mother, heard 
of it. 
These are only two of many. 


M AUDE tells many amusing stories 
of her*trip (just before her so- 
journ at Tours) into the Sahara Desert, 
with Ray Rockman, the American ac- 
tress who played with 
Madame _ Bernhardt. 

Their guide was Su- 

leyman Bey, a 

great, bearded 

giant, who 

somehow 

had heard of 

Maude and 


her “L’Aig- 
lon.” He 
offered to 
read the - 


IN “THE 
JESTERS”’ 


play to her in 
French if she 
would read it 
to him in 
English. 
Only a 
short time ago 
he wrote to 
her, in ex- 
quisite 
French, 
asking 
if she did 
not intend 
to return, 
and enclos- 
ing a photo- 
graph of 

h i m- 


AS L’Aiglon 


self and his little boy. 

She highly prizes a bit 

of papyrus he gave 
her. 

Meaude 

visit- 

“ed the 

S heik’s 

harem, 

“main- 

tained 

on the 

d-e's-e.rt, 

Mamma, for 

the benefit and 

possible _ edifica- 

tion of  tour- 

ists,” she wrote 

me. There 

were three 
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women, reached through a chicken- 
yard—there were chickens  every- 
where,—and seated in a dark room. 
They were barbarically garbed in cheap 
tinsel, and their eyes were smeared with 
kohl. Her Honor, the first wife, was 
the oldest and fattest, somewhat re- 
signed at having been supplanted by 
two others, but nevertheless proud of 
having been the first. The second wife 
was merely a wife; but the third, young 
and frisky, showéd that she ruled the 
household. 

“I don’t know which I resented 
most,” Maude told me when she re- 
turned, “the chickens or my poor, un- 
fortunate sisters.” 

Maude, for she’s like a child in many 
ways, has always wanted to do the same 
things that have been done thousands 
of years before. She likes to seem to 
live in the past and to dream in the past 
with all of its greatness. So she wanted 
to ride down Jerusalem’s streets on a 
donkey. 

There was a rule: against it, but 
Maude was insistent. She wanted to 
take that ride; she had set her mind 
upon it. Finally the authorities gave her 
permission. She said she could touch 
the buildings on each side of the road- 
way with the tips of her fingers. 

“It is the dirtiest city in the world,” 
she told me. 

I had met Ray Rockman and her 
father years before in Salt Lake City. 
She was then just a mite of a girl. It 
seems a coincidence that Maude should 
have met her in England and should 
have invited her to go on the trip into 
the Sahara. 


. EAVING Tours, Maude went to 
Dublin, Ireland, where she settled 
down in a little thatched-roof cottage 
among the peasants. Two or three days 
after her arrival she sent a note to J. 
M. Barrie, the novelist-playwright, ask- 
ing him to visit her. 

“T only regret,” Barrie returned, “that 
the distance is not twice as far so I may 
better prove my willingness.” 

It was in the little peasant’s cottage 
that the plans for the American produc- 


tion of “Joan of Arc” were laid— 


months of work to prepare for one per- 
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formance in the million-dollar stadium 
at Harvard. The groundwork of the 
play was from the German of Schiller, 
and it is said to have been one of the 
most elaborate productions ever staged 
anywhere. 

_It was Maude’s supreme effort of her 
stage career. When she was told that 
Charles Frohman had refused an offer 
of fifty thousand dollars from a mo- 
tion-picture company to take views of 
the play, she was quoted as saying, “Of 
course! This performance is poetry and 
solemnity.” 

Maude had studied the Maid of 
France for years. She had become to 
her a living friend, the sublimation of 
all- womanhood. Sarah Bernhardt, 
Fanny Davenport and Margaret Mather 
had tried to dramatize this tragedy of - 
a nation, and had failed. Maude had 
been working on it for months and 
months in her study; it outgrew the 
proportions of the ordinary stage. 
Better to outline the poetry of Schiller, 
Maude arranged for a hidden orches- 
tra to play the splendid music of 
Beethoven’s “Eroica.” 

Imagine the stupenduous task! Just 
one simple item may give you an idea 
of what the whole must -have been. 
For weeks, Maude passed an hour each 
morning. training her beautiful white 
Arabian horse for his part in “Joan.” 
Maude never leaves anything to the in- 
spiration of the last moment or the first 
performance, and she intended to see 
that her horse was at his best. He was 
taught to be disturbed at no strange 
noises ; to him was attached a cartload 
of metal objects that jangled and 
clanked when he cantered ; colored ban- 
ners and flags were flung before him as 
they would bein the performance; he 
was ridden with a medieval saddle sev- 
eral inches higher than the modern 
ones; pieces of metal were fastened to 
Maude’s riding skirt so the horse would 
become accustomed to the clank of the 
armor she was to wear; and he was 
taught to be used to almost anything 
that might come up. 

Then Maude worked for weeks on 
the “stage business.” Night and day 
she labored over the stage and lighting 
effects. “One thousand men,” she de- 
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manded for the play ; and one thousand 
men were provided. 

One of the court favorites seemed 
lacking in attendants. The stage direc- 
tor explained that no ladies in waiting 
had been provided. 

“Then get them,” Maude said; and 
the next evening, they were there, 
twelve of them, trained and cos- 
tumed. There is adamant under 
Maude’s elusive, ethereal, elf-like 
winsomeness. When she knows 
she is right and it is necessary, 
she demands. 

“Joan of Arc” was produced 
June 22nd, 1909. About fifteen 
hundred persons, men, women 
and children, took part; over 
two hundred horses were used. 

More than fifteen thousand 


persons, 
sitting in 

the bowl of 
America’s 
greatest amphi- 
theatre,  wit- 
nessed the 
great open- _ 
air per- 4 


THE LARGE 
PICTURE IS, 
OF COURSE, 
OF MAUDE 
ADAMS AS 
Chantecler; 
THE ONE IN 
THE CIRCLE 
IS OF MISS 
ADAMS AS 
Peter Pan 


Large photo- 
graph by White, 
New York. 
Copyright 1911, 
by Charles 
Frohman 


Small photo- 
graph by Otto 
Sarony Com- 
pany, New York 
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formance, with the sky as the prosce- 
nium arch, a great 
wall of canvas 
as a 

back- 
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ground, and 

the strong white 
searchlights _ illu- 
minating the many ~ 
actors. 

With the first 
blasts of the orches- 
tra, a flock of sheep 
trailed slowly under 
the glare of the 
lights, munching at 
the grass. There was 
dead 
quiet. 

One 


4 


of the lambs 
looked about, 
and gave voice to 
a. “Sa-a-a?’: “Te 
was the first note 
of the play. 

A slight, girlish 
figure came slowly, 
dreamily, over the hill. 
It was Maude. She 
gave no notice to the 
thunderstorm of ap- 
plause. She _ walked 
slowly past her sheep 
until she was under 
the “Druid Tree” 
of Doremy. Then came 
her father and sisters 


and a village swain Photograph by 
y 


who would woo. Company, 
Joan. To the erin 
father’s«chidings 
because Joan will 
not forget her oe. 
dreamings and a 
does not wed 
and rear chil- 
dren, the lov- 
er adds _ his 
entreaties and 
the sisters 


their mock- 
ings. But the. mes- 


senger appears 
with the helmet, 
and Joan, seeing 
it as the answer- 
ing sign of her. 
voices, is left 
alone to conse- 
crate herself to 
the service of 
France. 

-With the next 
scene, Charles VII, 
the Dauphin, is shown 

on the throne at the 
chateau of Chinon, ac- 
companied by his mis- 
tress and the women of 
the court, weakly dis- 
turbed by the reports of 
successive defeats. 
Then a messenger 
dashes up, an- 

~~ nounces __breath- 
= lessly that the 
French _ have 
achieved a_ vic- 

tory over the 
English; that 

when the fight 
seemed lost and 

the army was in 

flight there had 
appeared a. won- 

drous maid on a 


MISS ADAMS 
AS Peter Pan 


Photograph by Otto Sarony Com- 
pany, New York; copyright, 
1909, by Charles Frohman 


MAUDE ADAMS AS SHE 


APPEARED AT THE HAR- hi h 
VARD STADIUM IN THE white charger, 


SPECIAL PERFORMANCE who, calling to the 
OF “JOAN OF ARC” fleeing troops to 
turn and _ charge, 

routed the enemy. 

King Charles asks to see this maid; and Joan 
of Arc, on her Arabian steed, enters. Charles 
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offers Joan command of the army; the 
knights give their allegiance ; and when 
an emissary of the English appears to 
plead for peace, Joan flings defiance in 
his face. 

Act Three shows the battle. It is 
around the Druid Tree. In straggle the 
remnants of the English army. It has 
suffered humiliating defeat at the hands 
of any army led by a woman, and the 
officers ascribe it to superstition. They 
resolve upon a fierce fight at daylight. 

Flushed with victory, the French 
army enters. They sing the praises of 
their leader maid, and over the brow 
of the hill Joan appears, clad in glis- 
tening armor and sitting her white 
horse gay with trappings. Hundreds of 
armored men, mail glistening and 
spears brandished, are in the fore- 
ground; and the world’s most wonder- 
ful woman is in the rear. 

From afar the sounds of battle come. 
The soldiers on the field leave. Across 
the field the English retreat, carrying 
their dead and wounded generals. 
Meeting the Duke of Burgundy, Joan 
wins him to her cause. Several knights 
offer to wed her; the King offers her 
noble rank, but she declines all honors ; 
she has devoted herself to: France. 

Save for Joan and a mysterious 
knight who warns her not to enter 
Rheims, the field is cleared, Unnerved 
by his warning that her work is ac- 
complished and that she should return 
to her quiet and peaceful life, Joan is 
unable to slay an English knight whom 
she meets in combat, although she has 
forced his weapon from his hand; and 
he too becomes her friend. She falls, 
fainting. 

Then comes the fourth act, the en- 
trance of the French king into Rheims 
to be crowned, and Joan’s father’s fu- 
tile plea that she return to Doremy. 
She still believes her duty lies with 
France. The fifth and final act shows 
Joan and her lover at the well, she con- 
vincing him she is innocent of vile 
charges made against her. Through the 
treachery of the Queen, she is captured 
by the English. Learning that the 
French are being defeated, Joan breaks 

‘her chains and turns rout into victory. 
Her death follows. — 
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Thus did Maude for more than four 
hours and a half live as the woman of 
history she most admires. It was her 
triumph. I believe she may well say 
now that she has done something 
great. 

What Maude considers another one 
of her triumphs was her production of 
“As You Like it” in the Greek theatre 
at Stanford University, California. 


BEFORE dragging Maude from the 

heights upon which I have placed 
her and telling of her simple life at 
home, something of the little simple- 
nesses of a big woman, let me point out 
in a way why Maude is considered re- 
markable, and why she is just a woman 
who has thought and worked. 

Mixed with praise for which I, 
Maude’s mother, cannot in propriety 
stand sponser, Alan Dale, the New 
York critic, gives one idea of Maude’s 
success. He writes: 


We have with us one actress of 
long experience, relentless endeavor, 
splendid achievement, who has never 
yet been guilty of the unpardonable 
insolence, the supreme and grotesque 
impertinence of “kicking” at her 
audiences, berating critics and cast- 
ing slurs at her sisters. 

She has pursued the even tenor of 
her way with sublime resolve. She 
has carefully and assiduously studied 
the intricacies of her part. While 
sister artists were posing in the lime- 
light off the stage and chatting airily 
about the infamy of our first nighters, 
the incompetency of our critics and 
all that sort of baffling piffle, this one 
actress was steadily aiming for the top 
of the tree. Possibly the top of the 
tree is invisible to the naked eye; it is 
lost in ‘the haze that tempers the 
gaunt thing called “success,” but the 
direction is well known. To aim in 
that direction is wise. I am referring, 
of course, to Maude Adams. 


Maude has gone forward since ‘child- 
hood with a definite purpose. She has 
not faltered. Nothing has deterred her. 
Failures and obstacles have been only 
impetus. Her purpose has been a single 
one. She had labored to one end—suc- 
cess in her work. She has worked all 
of the time, even in her play. Every- 
thing has meant something to her. 
Everything held a definite idea. She 
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AS The Duke 1N —s . A PORTRAIT OF 
3”? 
“1 AIGLON ies MRS, ANNIE ADAMS 


BY JOHNSON, 


Photograph by Otto : y : : SALT LAKE CITY 
Sarony Company, é 5 


went out to become a 
success. That was her 
one ambition. She did 
nothing to interfere with 
her reaching her goal; 
she did everything to help 
herself. Her life spells suc- 
cess. It is the life of a strong- 
willed, ambitious woman. 
Maude never “kicks at her audi- 
ence.” It is her employer; it knows what it 
wants and she must give it what it wants— 
or quit. She never abuses her critics, because 
she knows their criticisms are helpful. She 
wants her defects and errors pointed out. She 
never criticises her sister actresses, because she 
would not do so except to their faces; and she 
knows so few of them. Whenever opportunity af- 
fords, Maude goes to the other theatres, but I be- 
lieve I can say safely that she knows fewer of 
her profession than any other actress on the stage. 
I’ve never heard her criticise adversely any of her 
Photograph by fellow professionals. Sometimes she suggests. 
York Her finish in detail is just another phrase for 
Coprre* work. Few players take the trouble to work for a 
renms perfect finish. “Make yourself feel your charac- 
AS Chantecler 
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ter,’ Maude says, SE and on the alert, and she perfects her 
‘fand you < Coxe detail. 
make your ee : we It has been said to me of Maude 
audience & = \. that. she is the wealthiest wom- 
know f eg -\. an of the American stage. 'That 
| Bev: may be true; I do not know— 
I do not. believe Maude 
knows—or cares! 
“Maude,” I once- said 
to my daughter, “please 
don’t tell me how much 
money you afe ‘mak- 
ing. People are always 
asking me, and I’ want 
‘ to say to them 
truthfully, 
‘I don’t 
know.’ ” 
Maude 
has in- 
vested her 
~ money 


THREE 
PICTURES 
OF MAUDE 
ADAMS AS 
Peter Pan 
Photographs 
‘ Fea. ~ by Uxto 
you.” Minute detail is necessary to /{° * DL Ze company, 
vitalize an artificial character. re wae 
Then there’s the psychic some- 
thing that passes between the actress 
and. the audience that must be 
studied. Maude changes the action of her plays 
to conform to that “feel.” 
“Heard sympathies are sweet, but those un- 
heard are sweeter,” she says. 
“Genius is the talent for seeing things 
straight,” is one of her epigrams. 
Some one has said of Maude that “she 
does a man’s work in a woman’s way.” I 
would say that she did a man’s work in her 
own way. 
Maude is a student of freshness. She de- 
spises the stereotyped. To avoid the mechanical, she 
changes her play at almost every performance. In 
this way she keeps herself and the other actors fresh 
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advantageously. She owns her farm on 
Long Island, her summer place in the 
Catskills, our former home in Forty- 
first Street, New York City,. and con- 
siderable other real estate. 

Britishers were seeking to induce Mr. 
Frohman recently to send Maude for a 
tour abroad. 

“Not while she is making so much 
money at home,” Frohman told them, 
“would I dare risk taking her away.” 
And so she has stayed. 

New York City’s average weekly at- 
tendance at theatres, I am told, is 
1,700,000, and the people pay into 
the coffers of the theatres about 
five hundred thousand dollars a week. 
It is said that since Richard Mansfield’s 
death, Maude is the greatest box-office 
favorite. Maude’s weekly box-office 


revenues are said frequently to reach 
eighteen thousand dollars. “Ben Hur” 
once made twenty-five thousand dollars 
in one week—a record, I believe. So it 
may be seen how exceptional is her 
drawing power. And these estimates 


were made some time ago. 

So, you see, Maude has capitalized 
her labor. She has shown pretty well 
how work pays for itself. 

“Chantecler” was crowded with a 
mass of details, for instance, that kept 
Maude at work day and night for 
weeks. Yet to the ordinary stage mortal 
they would have seemed too trivial for 
consideration. 

Innumerable rehearsals were re- 
quired before the farmyard noises 
suited Maude. She hired a_ special 
trainer to give the actors the proper 
farmyard sounds and to train them 
how to act as the fowls and the birds 
and the beasts act. She herself re- 
arranged and bettered nearly all of the 
fowls’ costumes. 

Over the sunrise in the second act 
she worked hours and hours. All of 
one night she remained in the theatre 
- experimenting with the lights, depart- 
ing the next morning with the real sun 
shining. She went so far into the piece 
as to work out what she considered ap- 
propriate entr’-acte music. 

Because a few details had not been 
worked out with the nicety she re- 
quired, Maude postponed her opening 
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in-“Chantecler” for a whole week, pay- 
ing the theatre’s rent during that time 
herself. 

When she is rehearsing her company 
she never commands—she suggests. It 
is always, “Don’t you like it this way 
best ?” or “Suppose you try it this way 
and see how you like the effect.” 

And yet some people ask me why 
Maude doesn’t marry. 

“Get married!” I say. “She’s too 
much work to do to get married. And 
anyway, she can’t serve two masters. 
An actress must be an actress and noth- 
ing else ;a wife should be only a wife.” 

: # "AIGLON” was one of Maude’s 

great pieces. She fairly lived the 
physically weak, mentally strong young 
Duke of Reichstadt, son of Napoleon 
and the Archduchess Maria Louisa ; and 
she fairly sobbed to herself each night 
at the tragedy of a strong, ambitious 
brain borne down by a physically unfit 
body. Such was almost Maude’s fate, 
and she could read with true feeling 
such passages as these: 


THE DUKE — 
“IT yearn to broaden history !—I am 
A pallid visage watching at a window. 
If I could only rid myself of doubt! 
You know me well! can I be 
an Emperor? 


METTERNICH 
(Takes the candelabrum in his hand 
and leads the Duke to the nearest cheval 
glass.) 
Just glance-into this mirror. 
Look at the sullen sadness of your face, 
The grim betrayal of your fair com- 
plexion, 
This crushing golden hair—I bid you 
look! 


THE DUKE 
(Struggling to get out of his grasp.) 
No! 


4 


METTERNICH 

You’re environed with a fatal mist. . . . 

Though you know it not, ’tis Ger- 
many, 

‘Tis Spain, for ages dormant in your 
blood, 
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Make you so haughty, sorrowful and 
' charming. 


THE DUKE 
No! No! 


METTERNICH 
Bethink you of your self-distrust! 
You—reign? Come, come! You would 
be pale and wan; 
One of those timid, introspective kings 
Who are imprisoned lest they abdicate. 


THE DUKE 
No! No! 


METTERNICH 
Not yours the energetic brow! 
Yours is the brow of languor and of 
yearning. 


THE DUKE 
(Shaking, passes his left hand across 
his brow.) 
My—brow? 


METTERNICH 
And drearily your Highness passes 
Over an Austrian brow a Spanish hand! 


THE DUKE 
My—hand? 


METTERNICH 
Observe the frail and 
fingers 
Seen fair and jeweled in long lines of 
portraits ! 


tapering 


THE DUKE 
No! 
METTERNICH 
And those eyes through which your 
ancestors look forth! 


THE DUKE 
, The eyes—? 


METTERNICH 
Ay! note them well! The eyes 
Wherein how many eyes we've seen 
before 
Dream of the fagot, weep for perished 
squadrons! 
Dare you, whose conscience is so sensi- 
tive, 
Ascend the throne of France with eyes 
like those? 


THE DUKE 
Ah! but my father !— 


METTERNICH 
Naught of him is in you! 
Look! 
Look in the mirror! You turn pale? 


THE DUKE 
Enough! 


METTERNICH 

You cannot gaze into this glass at 
night, 

But. all your race will gibber at your 
back! 

Look—in the gloom—that shade is 
Mad Johanna. 

And yonder Thing, that moves so 
deathly slow, 

Is the pale sovereign in his crystal 
coffin. : 


THE DUKE 
(Hurling the candelabrum into the 
mirror.) 
*Tis shattered! 
Not one remains! Not one! 


METTERNICH 
(Pointing at the Duke with a terri- 
ble gesture.) 
Yes! One! 


THE DUKE 
No, no! 
It is not I! Not I! My father! Help! 


ERNHARDT had come to New 

York City to play a short engage- 
ment in “L’Aiglon” at the Winter Gar- 
den, while Maude was playing in the 
same piece at the Empire. It was a 
strong and yet weak part, that of the 
Duke, and I was somewhat. disturbed 
because I feared Maude was trying to 
make it too strong, being frightened at 
her lack of. experience. So I went over 
to see Bernhardt. 

I could get nothing but a seat in the 
rear of the balcony. It was the opening 
night. Seated near me were several 
Frenchwomen. After the performance, 
as we were passing out, I heard one 
of them say: 
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“Zare can be no compar-ee-zun. 
Madame is ze artiste of forty years. 
Mademoiselle of four years. But 
Mademoiselle is ze boy.” 

When Maude was playing “The Lit- 
tle Minister” I frequently would drop 
in near the end of the performance. 
Usually every seat would be taken, and 
as the theatre attachés knew me, I 
would slip down one of the aisles and 
sit down on one of the steps. One night 
a man came in and sat down on one of 
the steps near me. An usher came up 
and told him he could not sit in the 
aisle. 

“Well,” he countered, 
sitting in the aisle.” 

“Yes, but that lady is Maude Adams’ 
mother,” the usher whispered to him. 

He came down to me and apologized, 
then went out without protest. 


“that lady is 


ND now, in closing, for a hint of 
Maude’s home life. 

Maude keeps up three establish- 
ments: her apartments in the Manhat- 
tan, which she now uses for her town 
home instead of the house at Forty- 
first Street; her summer place in the 
Catskills; and her farm at Lake Ron- 
konkoma, Long Island. Of all, she likes 
the farm. best. Then she has her office 
near the Empire theatre—I believe she 
has moved it from the theatre building 
proper—where she holds many of her 
rehearsals, where she keeps many of 
her books and where she does a great 
deal of studying. 

Maude does not have a great deal 
of time to stay at home; she is almost 
excluded by her work from going any- 
where for outside amusements. She al- 
ways conducts rehearsals, for instance, 
and between acts she directs the stage 
settings. Then she works on her cos- 
tumes and lighting effects. 

She went to work a year ahead of 
time on the costume she wore in “The 
Jesters,” a costume suggesting the cap 
and bells of the jester but carrying out 
the picturesque romance of a fifteenth 
century prince—all blended from more 
than fifty different fashion plates. 

Her Peter Pan costume was largely 
of her own making, and nearly all of 
her staple costumes she changes and re- 
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arranges, adding little touches here and 
there better to suit her style. She goes 
over all of her hats and caps, fre- 
quently remodeling them from tip to 
base. 

As I have written, Maude’s habits 
are most regular. Sometimes, returning 
at night from the theatre to her apart- 
ment, she takes her hot plunge and 
glass of hot milk, and instead of going 
immediately to bed, throws herself on 
a cushion in front of the fireplace and 
reads. She reads anything and every- 
thing, but she prefers the classics. Just 
now she is making a study of English 
literature, and, I understand, she is tak- 
ing up the Greek. 

But Maude never really tells me, in 
her letters, just what she is doing. She 
never writes about herself. She writes 
a scrawly, semi-vertical hand, very 
full of character but lacking the pre- 
cision one might expect from her. And 
telegrams! Night and morning I am 
aroused by the ringing of the telephone. 
Usually the telegraph company has 
some such telegram as this: 


Love to you and Grandma. 
- MaAvpe. 
Or: 


Love. 
present? 


Feeling fine. Did you get 


MAUDE. 


Maude never writes of her successes 
or failures, never tells anything about 
herself except as to where she is, how 
she is, perhaps how the weather is, and 
“love” or “kisses.” 

I have described Maude’s life in the 
city, how she arises, takes a hot plunge, 
breakfasts, a ride on horseback in the 
park, either goes back to bed, or reads 
or plays, lunches at twelve o’clock 
sharp, has a matinée or rehearsal in 
the afternoon, or reads, sews or plays, 
dines at five o’clock, sleeps for an hour 
or so, and returns from the theatre so 
she can retire by midnight. 

Maude’s correspondence takes up a 
great deal of her time. She wants to 
give her personal attention to every let- 
ter and message. Of course, this is im- 
possible. They come in great bundles, 
requests for photographs, requests for 
autographs, notes from little boys and 
girls “for some of the fairy’s dust you 
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had in ‘Peter Pan,’ ” letters 
asking advice from 
girls who want to go 
on the stage, ap- 
peals from stage- /£ 
struck girls Vy 
@ 4 ki gig 
Maude to g 
give them 

places in: 

her com- £ 
pany &£ 

and to hi 

train f 

them, 

pres- 


A, 


ing her to play in their 
dramatizations, cards 
> from friends, busi- 
N ness letters relat- 
\ ing to the man- 
agement of 
her plays— 
and innu- 
merable 
other 
messages 
of all 
sorts 
and de- 

scrip - 

tions. 


Photograph by Otto Sarony Company, New York 


HARRY HORSLEY, WHO CARRIED 

BAPY MAUDE ADAMS ON THE 

STAGE ON A_ SERVING-TRAY, WHEN SHE 

WAS SEVEN MONTHS OLD. THESE PICTURES 
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ents of all kinds 
—dogs, cats, 
and. every sort 
of animal, 
books from au- 
£ hy-0.¢.s. and 

author- 

esses want- 


Photograph 
by Johnson, 
Salt Lake 
City 


In the inter- 

val between re- 
hearsals and regular 
night performances, or 
after matinées, Maude 
frequently has her 
dinner served in her 
dressing-room, where 
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also she has a couch upon which she 
often dozes off to sleep. She must 
snatch her rest and food sometimes as 
best she can, on the go, as it were. 

For her amusements, she has her 
reading and her music. As I have said, 
she plays on the piano, the ’cello, the 
guitar, the banjo and the harp. Her 
library, filled with many first editions, 
is diversified and well selected, and she 
has a habit of writing her own thoughts 
* and observations opposite passages that 
interest her. 

Many persons have asked me what is 
Maude’s natural method of speech. 
That’s hard to say. Her speech depends 
upon what she is talking about—viva- 
cious, grave, whimsical, low and soft, 
serious and calm. Understand, she’s 
just an ordinary human being around 
her home, full of almost girlish whims 
and enthusiasms, interested in house- 
hold things, chatting, jesting. 

But being on the farm is her great- 
est pleasure. She loves the greenness 
of it all, the big outdoors, the farm 
animals, the flowers, the garden, and 
the lake. 

She adores dogs and horses. At one 
time we had forty dogs on the farm, 
and I, believe only one was a highly 
pedigreed animal. Maude just loves the 
dogs for the dear animals themselves, 
not for their pedigrees. We had one 
great St. Bernard, Nita, one of the 
dearest of animals, but Nita did not 
like men. She would make friends with 
any woman, but not the men. We were 
forced to héld her when the tradesmen 
came. 

Babbie was one of our first dogs. 
She was a collie, and she worshiped 
Maude. Babbie could never be coaxed 
to the railway station except on Sun- 
day mornings, when Maude arrived. 
Frequently during the week I would 
call to Babbie and try to get her to go 
to the station with me. But, no sir! 
On Sunday mornings, however, we 
would go to the station, and pretty soon 
I'd feel Babbie’s muzzle poked into my 
hand. She was ready and waiting for 
her mistress. 
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One friend sent Maude a Jersey calf, 
the offspring of a famous animal sent 
from Europe. The calf, now a cow, is 
still on the farm. Then there were two 
sheep Maude named Pride and Preju- 
dice, and two goats, funny little things. 

We had two Shetland ponies, too, 
Pilly-wink and Winky-pop—trick ani- 
mals, Maude discovered after she'd 
had them several weeks. She got great 
amusement out of them by putting 
them through their paces. 

We had with us on the farm Mrs. 
Isabel Pitts, who was in the East send- 
ing her son through school. She is 
Maude’s “Aunt Isabel,” although not 
connected either by blood or marriage. 
Maude has a number of such “Aunties.” 
One of them was “Aunty Belle” Mur- 
phy, wife of B. J. Murphy, who died 
a year ago in California. She went to 
Salt Lake City the night I made my 
first appearance on the stage. She was 
in Julia Dean Hayne’s company. 

Maude bought the Long Island farm 
from Mr. and Mrs. Murphy. When we 
went out to look at it I thought it the 
most beautiful spot in the world, all 
in its early spring green, with its little 
seven-acre lake with a perfect beach, 
its six hundred acres or so of gardens 
and orchards and fields, and its manor 
house, part of which was two hundred 
years old, where four generations of 
Smiths were born, and part one hun- 
dred years old. 

Such times as Maude does have on 
the farm! She’s like a school-girl on 
her vacation. You should see her run 
around and kiss the animals—Tom and 
Jerry, our work horses, not excepted— 
and gambol about on the grass with the 
dogs—but not lap-dogs, let me remind 
you. Maude does not like them. 

Now I’ve told you a great deal about 
myself and a great deal about my 
daughter. Perhaps, for a mother, I 
have told you too much about Maude. 
But if I have, forgive me. Remember 
that I am her mother—who, perhaps, 
some.day, may do One Great Thing 
herself before she leaves this good 
world. 


—NEXT MONTH: “The Letters of Maude Adams to Her Mother”— 





It's Like the Rush 
After a 


Strike” 


of Gold 


THEATRICAL PRODUCERS 
AND PLAYERS ARE ALL GO- 
ING IN FOR PICTURE PLAYS 


By Verne Hardin Porter 





WO agitated years ago, theat- 
+ rical producers gazed back on 

| several prosperous \ seasons, 
and, like the film-manufacturers of to- 
day, called their position secure past 
assault. 

Almost any fairly good play had 
been making money. The motion pic- 
tures of the time were crude, un- 
wieldy. 

“AY new rattle for the kids,” said 
the self-satisfied stage producers, and 
they did not in the least curtail the 
overplus of ill-fashioned, half-baked 
stage productions. They held the public 
in their grip. 

When distress came to the theatre, 
and it was a matter of deficit instead of 
profit, theorists croaked of business de- 
pression, money stringency, the tariff 
and the dance craze. Then some one 
looked to “the movies.” That despised 
industry was prospering past all 
bounds of reason. 

Daniel Frohman was the first theat- 
rical producer to break ranks. A scram- 
ble followed. Manager after manager 
broke into full cry. 

“Wonderful thing— motion _pic- 
tures,” exclaimed these Titans of the 
Theatre. “We will elevate them.” 

And what did they do? 

Nearly every theatrical producer that 
boasted the name, got aboard. Henry 
W. Savage went into the Zukor-Froh- 
man enterprise; Augustus Thomas al- 
lied himself with the All-Star Com- 
pany; Klaw & Erlanger secured an in- 
terest in the Biograph Company; the 








Shuberts combined with the World Film 
Corporation ; David Belasco entered into 
film partnership with Jesse L. Lasky, 
whose specialty theretofore had been 
vaudeville acts, de Mille going with 
him; and the Lieblers, Brady, and 
virtually all of the fraternity attached 
themselves either fore or aft to some 
despised film enterprise. 

Business adventurers, industrial sol- 
diers of fortune, of all classes and per- 
suasions, and of all grades of experi- 
ence and of inexperience, rushed pell- 
mell into the new gold-strike. Thirty 
thousand flocked to where there was 
pay-dirt for a third that number. Every 
sort of make-shift that could bé called 
a photo-play, was turned out as pure 
gold. 


UTGROWING its first wonder- 

ment, the public is learning, as it 
always does, to sift the good from the 
bad. That had been the case with the 
speaking-stage ; it is becoming the case 
with the films. 

Just as the stage was swamped with 
the inferior article, so is the unorgan- 
ized motion-picture ‘industry swamping 
its field with overproduction and ‘the 
resultant inferior offering. There’s no 
forecasting how the situation will turn 
out—whether by the elimination of the 
incompetent manufacturer, and by the 
development of more really good pic- 
ture productions, or by a shifting of 
public interest. But you can bet your 
bottom dollar, one is bound to 
happen. 
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pearing in the silly things—bah! 
. When the late Joseph Jefferson, 
himself a stockholder in the Bio- 
graph Company, went before the 
film camera to act scenes from his 
famous “Rip Van Winkle,” all 
Actordom ruffled its temperament. 
©f course, that was far back 
in the dark ages Th of 1808. 
As one Ww & c o m- 

> pany 


adver- 
tises, “ Mov- 

ies make time fly.” 
aT James K. Hackett may be said 
— to have started the real procession 
See when he appeared for the Famous 
one seeks =~ Players Company in “The Prisoner of 
a fair example Zenda,” which is still running in 


of the rush to the 
movies, he has 
only to look to 

the actors of the 
speaking stage. 
Two years ago, 
stage players 
turned up their 
noses whenever 
“the -movies”. were 
mentioned. As for ap- 


theatres all.over the world. Except 
for the prize-fight films, and a 
few so-called “feature-plays,” it 
set a record in production. The 
first big undertaking of the new 
Zukor-Frohman company, it 
was the first play-picture per- 
formed by a world-famous star. 
His friends told Mr. Hackett he 
was making a grave mistake; that 
he was lowering the price of his per- 
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hard 


IT’S LIKE THE RUSH. FOR GOLD 


BURR MC INTOSH IN THE matter how 


MOTION-PICTURE PRO- 
DUCTION OF “IN 
MIZZOURA” 


he ‘tries::to be 
4 moplass - 
_ tial he. is 





sonality and art; enced by his personal likes and 


that the public, able 
to see him at the 
ten-cent cinemas, 


would not pay the . 


high prices he 
charged at the thea- 
tres. “To my amaze- 
ment,” said Mr. 
Hackett, when his 
last season was 
closed, “I found 
that advertisement, 
and interest in- me, 
created by that one 
film-play, gave me 
the biggest business 
in years—and in a 
year of deep the- 
atrical depres- 
sion.” 

Mr. Hackett in- 
tends to appear in 
at least one photo- 
play each year. He 
a film reproduction 


caire.” And he has found a place 


dislikes. 

“He may think that the voice 
of a player is so suited to the 
part, that he loses the effect of 


MARY PICKFORD AND 

JAMES KIRKWOOD IN 
, 99 

“THE EAGLES MATE 


has just completed 
of “Monsieur Beau- 


THOMAS 


for the motion picture in per- w. ross 


fecting performances 


spoken stage. He 


on the IN “THE 


is going to 


have his dress rehearsals filmed so his 
players may see their own performance - 


as others see it. 


“This method also will aid a manager 


to get the proper -pe 
“When he watches 


rspective,” said he. 
in rehearsal, day 


after day, he is insensibly impressed 
with the personalities of his players. No 


the work of the 
and thus fails 

the faults #4 
are instantly f 


DIGBY BELL AS Mr. 
Pipp IN THE 
FILM-PLAY OF 
“THE EDUCA- 

TION OF MR. 

PIPP” 


ONLY SON” 


parent to the audi- 
ence. Again he may 
be impressed with that 
intangible something ' 
we call magnetism, so - 
that he is carried 
away with it, and 
fails to see the 
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technical faults of the actor. Seeing the 
rehearsal reproduced on the screen 
should end all this.” 


HE “Divine Sarah” Bernhardt en- 

tered thé films in a new guise—the 
desire to hand her art down to pos- 
terity, a subtle view of the matter that 
several others have since tried to as- 
sume, but without perfect success. 
Whatever the motive of Bernhardt, her 
“Queen Elizabeth” will bring her a 
snug sum—let us estimate it as at least 
twenty-five thousand dollars—to add to 
her already large fortune. She was an 
apt pupil of the films, and whatever 
posterity may gain from their viewing, 
it will see her stage art somewhat mixed 
with the newer stage-craft, that peculiar 
to the motion picture. 

On the other hand, Minnie Maddern 
Fiske absolutely and unqualifiedly re- 
fused to sacrifice her spoken-stage tech- 
nique for the demands of the camera. 
In “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” she was 
a sore trial to the director. Which may 
or may not be a criterion. Sufficient to 
say, Mrs. Fiske, in spite of the adverse 
criticisms of her film-acting, and the 
assertion that she did not “photograph 
well,” is arranging for a new photo- 
play. 

Ethel Barrymore, if the reports at 
this writing be correct, has met all of 
the moods and trials of the camera in 
“The Nightingale,” a photo-play ex- 
pressly written for her by Augustus 
Thomas, dean of American playwrights. 
Miss Barrymore kept away from all’ of 

-the persuasive film-manufacturers for 
more than a year. Then Augustus 
Thomas, an old and intimate friend, 
told her of his plan to write a special 
scenario, “The Nightingale,” the story 
of a little slum-girl who becomes a great 
opera singer, for her; and Miss Barry- 
more agreed. With the playwright in 
active charge——Mr. Thomas, so his 
friends say, has become so infatuated 
with motion pictures that he gives them 
more of his time than he gives to his 
regular dramatic work—Miss Barry- 
more began acting before the camera 
more than two months ago. In an hour 
she had become an enthusiastic screen- 
player. 
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Critics of the speaking-stage and of 
the films are looking forward to the 
pictures of Miss Barrymore, and those 
of E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe. 
They believe the productions will offer 
new avenues of comparison. Almost 
without exception, they have hailed 
Miss Barrymore as a probable model 
for camera work. And they are espe- 
cially eager to see what force her wealth 
of apparently meaningless little ges- 
tures, poises and expressions will have 
unaccompanied by her voice. 


N THE part of the player-people, 

there is more of a clamor to be 
shown on the screen than the public 
may realize. Recently a film-magnate 
who had just engaged a number of stage 
stars, wrote to me: 


You can imagine how hard it would 
have been two years ago to engage this 
group to become movie actors. But 
now they come around and tell a pro- 
ducer how cheaply they will work. 
Then they put their own price at about 
twice what they are worth, just to make 
the whole thing more intricate. But 
the point is that they want to get into 
the pictures. o 


In a great many cases this is not a 
question of money; for “movie” sal- 
aries, like stage salaries, are not all that 
they seem. There is an old newspaper 
rule covering accidents, that applies sur- 
prisingly well to motion-picture salar- 
ies. “When in doubt,” it runs, “cut the 
number of dead and injured, reported, 
in half; if longer in doubt, cut it in half 
again; and then cut again for luck.” 

It was not until after weary months 
of pleading that Maude Adams con- 
sented to be filmed. She had received 
offers from nearly all of the feature- 
photo-play companies—as distinguished 
from the regular manufacturers who 
have their own stock companies and 
supply a regular demand of so many 
reels a week. She gave her consent 
finally to the Famous Players Company, 
and it is whispered that it took the com- 
bined efforts of Daniel Frohman and 
his brother, Charles, manager for Miss 
Adams, to attain it. It is probable that 
Miss Adams will appear as Peter 
Pan, if she appears at all. 
































Rumor hath it that the exquisite Billie Burke will 
in the near future be put on the screen by Pathe 
Fréres. It is said that before she signed a con- 
tract ‘with the film company, she was forced to 
overcome the strong opposition of her husband, 
Florenz Zeigfeld, Jr. Her stage ease 
and magnetic personality should fall |. 
well into the camera’s moods. Cempany, 

Olga Petrova,. she of the violent Rus- 
sian emotional acting, is 
another af the new 


motion-picture a 





MAX FIGMAN AND LOLITA ROBERTSON, HIS 
WIFE, IN THE FILM-PLAY “THE MAN 


the so-called physically-emotional ‘school, if not 
particularly careful, are pictured on the screen 
as “mouthing” violently. Their acting usually is 
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MINNIE 
MADDERN 
FISKE 


LEW 
DOCK- 
STADER AS 
Dan, IN THE 
PHOTO-PLAY 
OF THAT 
NAME 






















B- 


probably will 
experience 

the same 

difficulty 
that met 
Jacob P. 
Adler, the 
Jewish ac- 


tor — the 
fault of A 
speak- 


ing 


too vehe- 


ON THE BOX” mently. 
Players of 


EDWARD ABELES IN 
“BREWSTER’S MILLIONS’ 
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along extremes, and Adler’s perform- 
ance of Michael Strogoff for Popular 
Plays and Players, Inc., showed his 
facial expressions to “register” with 
unusual accuracy and distinctness. His 
pantomime work was excellent. 

Before he attempted to appear, An- 
drew Mack, who played in “The Ragged 
Earl” for the same company, worked 
energetically to learn all of the hows 
and. whys of screen-playing—quite a 
generous array, too. 

Henry E. Dixey has become almost 
a veteran of the movies; Evelyn Nes- 
bit Thaw has budded into the screen; 
Marie Dressler and May Irwin are seek- 
ing to learn if they are as funny in the 
films as on the stage; Raymond Hitch- 
cock and Flora Zabelle have been work- 
ing in the Lubin Studio on a photo- 
play fantasy, and will appear later in 

“The Yankee Consul” and “The 
Galloper;’ De Wolf Hopper and 
Richard Carle soon will enter the fold; 
Katherine LaSalle was the heroine in 
“The Banker’s Daughter ;” Viola Dana, 
of “Poor Little Rich Girl” fame, has 
deserted the stage to join the Edison 
studio force, taking the place of Mary 
Fuller, herself a former stage girl, who 
has gone to the Universal Company ; 
and Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon 
went on the screen for the Photo- 
Drama Motion Picture Company in 
“After The Ball.” 

Paul McAllister, leading man with 
Mrs. Leslie Carter—who, by the way, 
has cancelled her theatrical .contracts 
for a year, to go to France to get the 
atmosphere of a number of photoplays, 
the first of them “Du Barry,”—and 
with Viola Allen, made an_extraordi- 
nary success in the Famous- Players 
* Company’s “The Scales of Justice.” H. 
B. Warner may be seen in the photo- 
play, “The Lost Paradise,” and such 
players as William Faversham, James 
O’Neill; Dustin Farnum and William 
Farnum, Maude Fealy, John and Lionel 
Barrymore, Arnold Daly, Lily Langtry, 
Laura Sawyer, Blanche Walsh, Rose 
Coghlan, Arthur Bourchier, Martin 
Harvey and Seymour Hicks have all 
been “screened.” 

Cyril Maude, the English comedian 
whose American success in “Grumpy.” 
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on the spoken stage, only overshadowed 
his success in “The Beauty and the 
Barge,” in which he appeared on the 
screen, has taken another view of the 
pictures, “It gives the‘people the theatre 
habit,” he argues. 

Lois. Meredith, Carlyle Blackwell, 
Richard Bennett, Digby Bell and Edna 
Goodrich are all playing for the 
camera. 

Mary Pickford, who, it is- asserted, 
is being paid $25,000 a year and a 
royalty on all of the films in which she 
appears, has been before the theatre-go- 
ing public since she was five, and in 
spite of her success in Belasco’s “A 
Good Little Devil,” she chooses to re- 
main in the motion pictures. Lolita 
Robertson (Mrs. Max Figman) has 
been engaged as leading woman by the 
Lasky Film Company, and Figman 
himself will give a great part of his 
time to screen-playing. Their first joint 
film production was “The Man On the 
Box.” Edward Abeles is a late convert 
to the films, and a devoted one. 

Gail Kane made her first appearance 
before the camera in “Arizona,” one of 
the All-Star Company’s -productions, 
with Cyril Scott, and became a photo- 
play actress in a day. Since then she 
has been almost constantly in demand 
for screen work. 

This demand by the way, means 
much to the player. Motion pictures 
have not only served to advertise the 
legitimate stage-player over the globe, 


- but they have increased his earning 


capacity. Many Broadway actors play 
for the screen in the mornings and on 
afternoons when they have no regular 
matinee, and profit accordingly. Then 
the ’tween-engagement times now fre- 
quently can be used_to advantage, and 
the old bugbear, the Summer lay-off, 
has been frightened away by the movies 
—at least for those who have 
“arrived.” 

Cyril Scott was not a- successful 
photo-player. His face lacked definition, 
and he depended upon his lines “get- 
ting him over.” Now as a rule, all play- 
ers of the legitimate stage who are taken 
before the camera, especially when they 
play in parts they have taken in the 
regular theatres, speak the usual lines; 
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DUSTIN 


but they are watching the screen for stage stars of 
FARNUM 


carefully in- to-morrow. ~ 
structed in George Nash, 
advance just as one of the 
where All - Star 
their officials 
word- express- 4 
effects es it, { 































will be 


























lo st. SF can 
Notwith- eke 
standing, 
this in- “hung around 
trained the, shop for 
idea _ that weeks” to learn 
the lines photo - acting 
will win before appear- 
the au - H. B. WARNER IN “THE LOST PARADISE” ing with Gail 


Kane in “The Jun- 
P gie,’—a _ piece, too, 
*/ that took in Clarence 
Handysides, of 
“Peg 0’ My 
H ea rt;” 


dience, is 
one of the greatest faults of the speaking- 
stage actor in screen-playing. It is the rea- 
son several well-known stars have 
tried for the films and have failed. 

Thomas W. Ross’ perform- 


ance in “Checkers” on the gy Ernest 
screen was illustrative of the Evers, of 
disposition of most stage actors “The Mis- 
to “play too fast.” Their actions leading Lady ;” 
appear jerky on the screen. In and Julia R. 


“The Only Son,” Mr. Ross’ second 
film, he was distinctly better. Dus- 
tin Farnum worked so hard in 
“Soldiers of Fortune,” that he lost 
thirty-two pounds in the Cuban 
heat. Yet he is of the slow type 
of player. 

It is an established fact that the 
camera favors large features; and 
Tully Marshall’s “hatchet-face” regis- 
tered every expression in “Paid in 
Full.” Trained as a photographer and 
an actor, Burr McIntosh knew of the 
camera’s tricks; his chief difficulty in “In 
Mizzoura” was his beard, which he -sol- 
emnly swears consumed three hours in the 
putting on. Raymond Bond’s work as the 
Sheriff in this piece so struck Augustus 
Thomas that the playwright is creating a 
special part for him in a new piece to be 
produced this fall. Thus is a new field 
opened up, for theatrical managers are 


Hurley, one of the 
grand old women of 
the stage. 

Producers sought 
to obtain permission 
to take some of the 
scenes of “The Jun- 

gle” in packing plants, 
but the opposition of 
the meat-packers to the 
screening of the novel 
was so strong that no 
plant could be obtained. 
So packing-house ma- 
chinery was _ rented, 
shipped up the Hudson, 
set up in working order, 
and union meat-packers 
employed for sev- 
eral of the parts. 

rosert Epeson , Lew Dock- 


IN “THE CALL or Stader, the min- 
THE NORTH” 
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BILLIE soprano of -the Metropolitan Grand 
D> BURKE Opera Company in New York City, re- 
: ceived $20,000—so it is stated—to sing an 
aria in a cage of lions in “The Lion’s 
. Bride.” 

\ Every branch of the profession, even 
\ including burlesque, has given over to 

the lure. 


\ 
be LOIS MEREDITH 


AB OUT IN “DAN” 
seven {ae ’ 
million 
feet of 
negative, 
or seven 
thousand 
reels, are 
made each 


strel 

was em- 
ployed 
to play 


AND VIOLET 


in “Dan.” 
But when 
it. came 
time for 
filming the 
BENNETT part... 
‘ was 
found that his 
black - face make-up 
would shine on the 
screen. So several days were 
consumed in getting a make- 
up that wouldn’t shine, a prob- 
lem finally solved by a mixture 
of black-cork and powder. 
Dockstader is one of the excep- 
tions of the films. His words 
“register.” 

Opera, too, has felt the spell 
of the films. Marguerite Sylva 
appeared as Carmen for 
George Klein; Lina Cava- 
lieri has long since been gGeorcE NASH 


screened. Emma Destinn, AS Jurgis In 
THE PICTURI- 
ZATION OF “THE 


# wimpy; 
the lead- % : PS ih : CARLYLE 
; . BLACKWELL 
ing part 4 ; 


MERSERAU IN 

“THE SPITFIRE” 

year in America. With from 
sixty to seventy prints made 
from each negative, this amounts 
to at least five hundred million 
feet of film each year. This 
represents the present demand. 

Of these seven thousand reels 

which represent the original pro- 
ducing effort, not more than one 
thousand are worthy of being 

screened. That shows the quality. 

And yet a producer explained 
that he could not believe that the 
quality of his films could be ques- 
tioned. 

“Why,” he said, “I am paying 
three scenario writers thirty-five 
dollars a week each.” 

Thirty-five dollars a week for 
playwrights! When you see plays 
which disgust you by their medi- 
ocrity, that is a point to remember. 





ETTORE 
TITTA RUFFO 


TITTA .RUFFO 


Teaching dee Greate 
Singer of Them All 


HOW TITTA RUFFO’S ‘BROTHER SHOWED 
HIM THE WAY TO SUCCESS IN SING- 
ING: HOW OBSERVATION HELPED HIM 
TO BECOME A GREAT ACTOR ALSO 


By Ettore Titta Ruffo 


Tl <y7 ERE the life of an artist not 
| W/ a matter of public comment 
UL "_} and of public imterest, one 
might be restrained by a sense of 
delicacy from setting forth boldly the 
history of one’s favorite brother, es- 
pecially when one has himself been 
that brother’s teacher. Since, however, 
this article deals with facts only, no 
apology for the frankness of their 
statement would seem necessary. If at 
times too great enthusiasm colors his 
chronicle, the writer must rely upon 





the reader’s sympathetic understanding 
and crave the courtesy of his indul- 
gence. 

When, at an early age, my brother 
Titta showed himself possessed of an 
unusual voice, it occasioned no great 
surprise, for both our father’s and 
mother’s families had included many 
good voices. The love of music and 
the desire for musical expression were 
also inherent. In our immediate fam- 
ily there had been, in addition to Titta 
and myself, a sister who attained 
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i cive up the idea of ever 
becoming either an artist 
or singer. 

Full of the exuberance 
of youth, confident in his 
powers and undaunted by 
this adverse verdict, young 
Titta wandered on to 
Milan, where he was ad-_ 
vised to place himself in 
the hands of Lelio Casini, 
a baritone of some renown 
in former years, who upon 
his retirement from ~ the 
- stage had taken up the pro- 
fession of teaching. For a 
period of three months only, 
Titta studied with Casini, and 
then made his appearance 
at the Costanza in 
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by Mi: 

7, Mazen Rome, where he 
Chicago 

pe sang Lohen- 
Cristoforo grin with 
Colombo great 


AS Tonio 
IN 
‘PAGLIACCI 


TITTA 
RUFFO AND 
AMADEO BASSI 
IN “CRISTOFORO 
COLOMBO” 


reputation both as singer and artist, eee 
and whose career was checked only Gp 
by her early marriage. y¥ # 
As for Titta, when his school days | 
were over, he was sent to the Academy — 
of Santa Cecilia in Rome, where the fam- 
ily was located at the time. At the Academy, 
the professors were not particularly enthusiastic 
over Titta’s voice; in fact, he was practically advised to 
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About this time he where, which he could not discover. 











success. 
studied a short time also I listened to him as a brother who lovés 
with Sparapani. his own brother would listen, but I also 

Then followed four listened as a teacher would listen, who 
years of engagements, sees before him his 
cul - min - one pupil. In the 







IN “THE 
BARBER OF 
SEVILLE” 


ating in his 
appearance 
at La Scala. 
To the pub- 
lic which 
had _fol- 


AS Hamlet 
































lowed ; 
Titta’s career with enthusiasm 
and had learned to expect much of 

the young baritone, this engagement 


was a disappointment. The voice now began to 
show seriously the results of incorrect place- 
ment, which rendered it unequal to the present 
strain. Consequently the end of the La Scala 
engagement, which included eighteen perform- 


fe hh 


ances, found Titta’s voice badly impaired and ay = Photegraphs 
incapacitated for immediate use. The role of Chicago 


Rigoletto, however, which he sang on the first 
night of this engagement, has ever been a great 
favorite with him and is considered by many 
opera-goers to be his best. 

Greatly disheartened after the La Scala ap- 
pearance, Titta confided in me, his brother, all 
his doubts, his aspirations, and his inability 
to see his way out of the chaotic condition 
which threatened to ruin all future hopes. 
He had not lost faith in himself, but was 
conscious of ‘something wrong some- 


AS Rigoletto 
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end, my brother agreed to place him- 
self entirely in my hands, and unre- 
servedly to follow every instruction 
given him. Together we retired to 
Brunate, on Lake Como, and there for 
six months we lived in seclusion, ar- 
duously applying ourselves to the task 
of correcting the faulty placement of 
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in his voice, encouraged him to accept 
a longer engagement in Russia, where 
he sang at the Imperial opera house in 
Odessa. This experience was a happy 
one, for it was most successful. I shall 
never forget the boyish enthusiasm 
with which Titta returned to Milan, 
hungry to take up his studies again. 
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_FAC-SIMILE OF A LETTER WRITTEN TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE BY TITTA RUFFO ON THE 
TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS DEBUT 


Titta’s voice and of resuscitating his 
drooping spirits. 


At THE end of this period of study, 

it was with much persuasion that 
my brother could be induced to try 
an engagement at the Lirico in Milan. 
The approval with which he was re- 
ceived on this occasion and the open 
acknowledgment of the improvement 


Thus, filling engagements at -Milan, 
Monte Carlo, in Russia and in nu- 
merous other places—always continuing 
his studies—six years passes away— 
most of which time, we traveled to- 
gether in order that Titta’s studies 
might not be interrupted. 

The greatest opera houses of Europe 
were now open to Titta. Success fol- 
lowed success. The enthusiastic ap- 




















proval of the Russians, who hailed 
him as the successor to Battistini, was 
matched by that of the Germans and 
the Austrians, and by the worship of 
‘his own people, the Italians. L’Opera 
in Paris heard him with favor and 
great enthusiasm. A long tour in 
South America added new laurels to 
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During the years of study, when we 
were together almost constantly, trav- 
eling from place to place, where Titta 
had engagements, many incidents oc- 
curred which he was quick to make 
capital of, to improve his interpreta- 
tions. In particular, I remember, one 
cay while wandering about at Valle di 








Sixteen years have gone by! like a long dream; how many sor- 


rows, how many worries, how many illusions lost! 


Then the sun of 





my artistic life was rising: I was 20 years old! It ‘was Easter’s 
Eve, and the greatest Theatre of Rome christened, like the Sacred 
rite of the Holy Easter, my voice, that for the first time echoed in 
the ample theatre for the enjoyment of my fellow men. Sixteen 
years have gone by. My physiognomy, already early saddened by 
the responsibilities of life, has transformed. itself as by enchantment. 

Success, glory have met with my efforts: the man has developed, 
has tempered his character to the deep sorrows, to the indescribable 
emotions of Art. 

And it is a fateful coincidence ihat this anniversary should find 
me in this hospitable land that has received me with so much be- 
nevolence and so much enthusiasm. And not the least of my feelings 
of gratitude and admiration is the one I cherish for the American 
women, who are the modern manifestation of high intellectuality, of 








exquisite artistic sensibility and of beauty. 


(Signed) Titta Ruffo. 

















A TRANSLATION OF SIGNOR RUFFO’S LETTER ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


his fast-growing reputation. The great 
leap into fame, however, came, when 
before the South American tour, he 
appeared at the Lirico in Milan in the 
role of Hamlet. The enthusiasm with 
which he was received on that memor- 
able occasion was the crowning mo- 
ment of his career. Of his American 
successes I will not speak, for they 
are known to all. 


Ledro, noticing a deformed idiot who 
was paying court to a beautiful young 
peasant girl, much to the girl’s embar- 
rassment. Calling my brother’s atten- 
tion to the fellow’s grotesque antics, I 
said, “What do you see in the man, 
Titta?” At once he replied, “That’s 
Tonio,”—referring to the character of 
that name in “Pagliacci.” After study- 
ing the idiot for some time, we returned 
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home and Titta began at once to incor- 
porate what he had seen into his in- 
terpretation of this rdle. The horrible 
convulsions of the face and mouth, 
which those who have seen him in that 
role will scarcely forget, are an exact 
reproduction of what we saw that 
spring morning at Valle di Ledro. 


N THE villages of Italy, one sees a 

certain type of gay, daring, happy- 
go-lucky young fellow, who is brim- 
ming over with spirits, is fond of a 
practical joke, and has little respect for 
his superiors. There is generally noth- 
ing vicious about this type of youth, 
and his merriment is most infectious. 
While by no means is he always a bar- 
ber, he yet seems to have a predilection 
for this trade. This type was carefully 
studied by my brother, and his Figaro 
in “The Barber of Seville” might well 
be termed a composite mosaic of the 
most striking characteristics displayed 
by the individuals of this type. 

His interpretation of the character of 
Rigoletto, which is a great favorite with 
the public, is the result of a painstak- 
ing study of the character of Quasi- 
modo in Victor Hugo’s “Notre Dame.” 

While studying Hamlet my’ brother 
saw Gustavo Salvini’s dramatic inter- 
pretation of that character. Retaining 
the spirit of the Salvini interpretation, 
he imbued it with his own personality 
and his own conception of the part. 
Shakespeare is a great favorite with 
Titta. He reads the great English poet 
much and is particularly fond of the 
character of the “Mad Prince of Den- 
mark.” He himself considers Hamlet 
to be one of his best interpretations. 

It will probably shock the more 
sensitive of my readers to learn that 
the death of Colombo, which to the 
writer’s mind is one of this artist’s 
most realistic bits of acting, is an 
exact reproduction of the death 
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agonies of our own father and mother. 
Irreverent as this may seem to the 
reader, the fact still remains that an 
actor must find his materials where he 
may. t 

Referring again to the uncertain 
success with which some of Titta’s 
early attempts were attended: this was 
due to the fact that his first teachers 
had failed to understand the physiology 
of his voice, and it may be added just 
here, that physiology is that particular 
branch of the science of singing with 
which the teacher must be familiar. 
Otherwise, he will never be able to 
overcome the difficulties that are to be 
met in the education of the voice or in 
the correction of one which has been 
faultily placed. His knowledge on this 
subject must be sure if he would be 
able to suggest how the pupil may best 
strengthen and develop his voice, ren- 
dering it at the same time flexible and 
pleasing in quality. In short, physiology 
of the vocal apparatus is the basis of 
vocal science and the surest guide on 
the road to success if one knows how 
to apply it. The anatomy of the vocal 
organs must be as an oper_book to the 
successful teacher if he would obtain 
results of a permanent nature. 

Although physiology is the basis of 
all correct teaching, there are many 
other requirements necessary in order 
to direct a pupil aright The teacher 
must be a thorough musician, equally 
at home in the esthetics and the science 
of music. He must understand the dif- 
ferent schools of composition and 
those belonging to different periods. 
He must have taste and refinement and 
fine artistic feeling. He must have also 
a knowledge of the other arts and be 
familiar with the best literature. In 
short, he must be a person of broad 
culture, deep human sympathy, and a 
master in the science and esthetics of 
his profession. 
























How the Large Woman 
Should Dress 


BY MAUDE ODELL 






Editor’s Note: This is one of a series of interest- 
ing as well as practical articles on the absorbing subject 
of dress. They are each prepared by a stage favorite who 
is noted as a representative of her special type, and who has 
studied dress as an importqut part of herart. Next month 
Josephine Victor will 
write on “How the 
Brunette Should 
Dress.” 
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are, as I am, 























j five feet 
if seven 
e inches 
yi : Photograph by Otto Sarony, New York tall, i and 
\ MAUDE ODELL IN THREE POSES ff weigh 
; a : from one 
\ ae ILL awful epithets hundred 
& " W be hurled at me . and sixty 

—_£ by THe Green to—never 
Photograph Boox’s readers when I say that —. mind —be 
New York the large woman should affect a con 

long lines? I doubt it, for I fessed 
believe them to be up to to-morrow, and it [3m and _com- 
is the theory and practice of to-morrow to sa plaisant 
accentuate whatever you are, unless you large 





are a freak. Better accept the scale on which woman. 



















nature drew you. She is an artist, a better artist in There- 
line than in color, I have thought, especially if her fore af- 
colors be presented by limelight. Ergo, aid nature by fect 
lip-stick and rabbit’s foot after sunset. long 

But in the matter of size, the lines of Edwin Mil- lines. 
ton Boyle’s verses, sung by Kitty Cheatham, are most They will 






appropriate: “Don’t be what you aint, but what you am.’ make you 
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look five feet seven and more. Be as jealous of your height, 
if you are a large woman, as if you were a tiny one. For 
the taller you are the less ample will seem your bulk. 

I refer you to the worn but expressive comparison 
between the apparent height of the barrel and the 
bean-pole that are actually of the same altitude. The 
bean-pole, as we all know, looks vastly taller. Consider 
the apparent respective heights of the lightning-rod 
and the bee-hive that surmount the same -roof. I 
have seen them and marveled at the illusion of 
greater height the lightning-rod conveyed. I 
remember that I conveyed my childish im- 
pression to my mother that the lightning- me 
rod lied. Lies in the interest of beauty gf = "7% 
are noble falsehoods. So “be what you /4 
am” in the matter of height. Don’t 7 
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SAYS 
MISS 
ODELL : 
“IF you 
ARE A 
LARGE 
WOMAN, 
BE CON- 
FESSEDLY 
AND COM- 
PLAIS- 
ANTLY 
LARGE” 






















Also the V ‘can 
be cut lower 
with discretion 
and modesty, 
giving greater 


subtract a whit from it. 
Whatever legitimately 
adds to it increases your 
attractiveness and deep- 
ens the note of personal 





elegance. length to that 
How accentuate the most beautiful 
height ? line in a woman’s 


body, the double 
curve that sweeps 
from the point of 
her chin to the point 
of her bosom. 

She can accentuate 
her height by making the 


By wearing V-shaped 
necks in all your frocks. I 
would consider it a-calam- 
ity to have to wear a round 
or square-cut bodice. The V- 
shaped neck adds inches, while 
the others subtract them. 




















drapery and trimming run not straight 
across as it was done so generally and 
indiscriminately this spring, but by 
arranging them to curve upwards. The 
more long, straight folds from girdle 
to hem or from shoulders to hem, the 
better for the large woman. 


| DISLIKE folds or tucks that fol- 
low horizontal lines, because they are 
so “shortening.”’ Unless they are of the 
same material as the gown and the 
same color, their presence in a costume 
detracts from the height of the 
wearer. When it is the mode to wear 
trimming, folds or drapery crosswise, 
I adapt my costume so that the lines 
of the folds or drapery run diagonally, 
or curve upward. Every point on a 
frock adds at least an inch to the 
height. Following this principle, I had 
the apron folds of my spring traveling 
gown drawn to a point, and attached to 
the point near the hem was a tassel to 
accentuate the point and length. 

The only woman who can wear the 
ornamental cross-bands that have been 
so fashionable, without seeming to de- 
serve the intervention of the police, is 
the very tall, very slender woman, and 
even for her they are inartistic. I regard 
cross-trimmings as things that should 
not be. I classify them with doughnuts 
and green gloves. 

To accentuate her height, the large 
woman should be extremely careful 
about the colors she wears. She should 
wear green because it is one. of the 
most thinning of colors. She should 
wear black, for it lends not only dig- 
nity but slenderness. I think I have 
shown by my lightning-rod simile that 
whatever makes us slenderer makes us 
also appear taller. Pink, no large 
woman should ever wear. I have seen 
women wear pink when it seemed to 
add acres to their width. The synonym 
of hope and joy to most persons, it is 
the color of despair for the large 
woman. It seems to spread her over a 
wide field. It robs her of grace, dis- 
tinction, and proportion. 

If a large woman happens to like 
pink, she can wear a bit of it in the 
piping of her frocks, in a floating scarf 
or a veil, or it may appear in the rose 
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or the feather in her hat, but she must 
never, never wear it in the mass. For 
her, pink is forbidden. It is the dress 
sin beyond redemption. On the con- 
trary, she may wear becomingly and 
thinly, to coin to an adverb, yellow. It 
is her color because it adds to her 
height and takes from her breadth. I 
do not know why this is so, but I know 
it 1s. 

I can give you the testimony of one 
becoming yellow evening-frock after 
another, season after season, in proof 
of my claim. Give me a well-made yel- 
low gown, with a bunch of red roses 
or carnations, and I would not feel 
apologetic in the presence of a king. 
I am wearing my own. I am looking my 
best. And no woman is ever a craven 
when she has donned her own sort of 
gown and knows she is looking her 
best. 

White I always avoid, for not only 
is it a bulk-giving color, but it is exceed- 
ingly trying. After a woman passes the 
twenty-five-year line she must begin to 
think of what makes her look sallow, 
of what deepens the lines and shadows 
in her face. White does this, and I 400k 
upon it, therefore, as a cruel color. 

For the woman past twenty-five, it 
were better to use it as trimming for 
black. In black and white a woman is 
as safe as in her mother’s arms. White 
self-embroidered, especially with eye- 
let embroidery, every large woman 
should shun. It adds to the acreage the 
color has always bestowed upon her. 
But if for any reason of perversity of 
human nature, she insists upon wearing 
white, let it be as the sheerest, simplest, 
most clinging white material, like chif- 
fon or batiste. Not satin! White satin 
is an assassin to the beauty of most 
women. The black note that always 
adds elegance to a costume and with- 
out which no costume seems to me 
complete, can be given'in a narrow sash 
of soft black silk, or better in ribbon of 
a black background into which the 


‘adorable Pompadour flowers are woven 


in brilliant colors. | 


| WEAR a great deal.of black—never 
solely black, but black into which 
white has been introduced as _trim- 
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frock that fits well and is relieved with white net 
or soft lace at the neck, a woman is sure to 
look well. To that combination I always add a 
note of color, not because I think it necessary, 
but because I love color and the presence of 
it always makes me happy. 

After the flood in Ohio; I arrived in 
Mansfield, the 
first of the 
flood towns 
we visit- 


touch of my black 
gowns is the mass of 
white about the 
neck and 
shoulders, 
for relief. 
Givena 
black 


? 


aes 


4 
4 





“THE MORE LONG, STRAIGHT FOLDS FROM 


GIRDLE TO HEM, OR FROM SHOULDERS TO 
HEM, THE BETTER FOR THE LARGE WOMAN” 


ed, and I believe the awful sights and 
odors of that city of death would have 
prostrated me had I not gone out and 
bought the prettiest cluster of flowers I 
could find and worn them all day and kept 
them in my dressing-room at the theatre at 
night. Those red velvet geraniums may have 
saved my reason in the face of that awful 
MAUDE ODELL scene of desolation. Certainly they spared my 




















fellow members of the company a case 
of hysteria. I always pin a cluster of 
flowers, tiny but brilliant, on my wrap 
or frock whenever I’ve an unpleasant 
visit to make or some hard ordeal to 
meet. The sight of it makes me hap- 
py, and while we are happy we are 
strong and fit. 

But while I enjoy the red-in flowers 
I-never wear a gown of it. Not that it 
makes me look larger. I don’t think it 
does, unless it be an extremely bright 
shade, a very red red. But a woman 
should have as much regard for her 
youth as for her size, and a woman is 
too old to wear a red gown after she is 
twenty-five, or after she looks as 
though she is more than twenty-five. 

Dark blue is a “slender color,” and 
a “tall” color, and for those reasons 
should be much in evidence in a large 
woman’s wardrobe. Also it gives more 
distinction than any other color save 
black. Brown I don’t like for myself, 
and to my mind it is not the color for 
the large woman. It has a cutting-off, 
abbreviating effect, and a broadening 
one. That has been my observation in 
many countries and among many types. 
Once the color was greatly in disfavor. 
For years it was the pariah of the hues. 
Every woman hated and feared it. The 
fiat had gone out that it was generally 
unbecoming. Mrs. Henry Dudeney in 
her novel, ‘“Folly’s Corners,” boldly as- 
serted that brown is the color of the 
frump. She said no woman of taste 
ever wears it. 

Long afterward, doubtless by some 
brown-eyed or brown-haired woman, 
with whose color scheme the shade of 
tobacco or oak leaves blended, brown 
was coaxed back into the sartorial 
arena. Since that time it has come into 
its own, far more than its own, in my 
opinion. Its popularity has been due to 
the preponderance of brown hair in the 
human color scheme. With their 
thoughts on their hair or eyes, women 
have chosen brown costumes. The re- 
sult has shown that their thoughts had 
strayed from their figures in the choice. 
The only reason for the large woman 
to wear brown lies in her eyes or hair. 
The figure is much larger than the face. 
In that fact I accept a hint from Nature 
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that in choosing colors we must think 
longer of our figures than our faces. 
Gray? No, no, no. Gray is the color for 
the petite woman. 

My first rule of dress has always 
been “Study your colors, for they are 
the alphabet of dressing for the large 
woman.” My second rule is “Be care- 
ful to have your gowns loosely fitted.” 
A SUBTLETY that is indispensable 

from a large woman’s toilette if 
she would look her best is that she 
dress so that the observer thinks: “She 
looks large, to be sure, but it is her 
clothes, not herself.” When I am to 
have gowns fitted I let out my stays 
one and a half to two inches. When I 
wear gowns I wear my stays in the 
accustomed way. The result is that the 
gowns always look loose and are loose. 
I can gather them together and draw 
them two inches tighter than they are. 

I am convinced that the large woman 
must never wear tight clothes. To use 
the more familiar term, her clothes 
should seem “easy” on her, so she can 
go through the world and through life 
making people believe that the large 
figure they see is largely clothes. A 
pun! Pardon me. 

That brings me to a theory of a 
couturicre that small women should 
wear delicate, clinging materials, be- 
cause they, the small women, look best 
in motion. They express energy. He 
concludes that for them the softest, 
most delicate materials are best. For 
the large woman, he advises massive 
clothes and quiet postures. The large 
woman is expressive of stateliness. 
Quiet indicates calm. The large woman 


is preéminently majestic, and because 


she is, she should remain quiet and 
should. wear heavy brocades, stiff silks 
and thick velvets. 

I don’t agree with him for a fraction 
of a second. It behooves the large wom- 
an to be up and doing. If she remains 
quiet she will look bigger than ever. 
For her are the soft, sheer, clinging 
materials. She should wear materials 
as soft as the tiniest woman does, that 
she too many look well in motion. One 
style of fabric she must never wear. 
That is the shiny type of cloths. No 


























woman can af- 
ford to wear 
them except 
the thinnest 
woman. 
Shiny ma- 
terials 
seem to 
me to have 
but one 
place. That 
is in a mu- 
seum. They 
should be worn 
by the skeleton 
woman. : 
One __conces- 
sion only I 
make to this 
massively ma- 
jestic theory 
of the French 
authority. 
That is that 
the large wom- 
an looks well in 
purple. Hers is a 
regal personality and 
purple is the color to clothe her. If she 
be a brunette, then a deep purple with 
a bluish tinge. If she be a blonde, then 
purple with pinkish tinge. 


Hats are a very important subject 
to the large woman. Large hats 
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are the better for her, but if the 
mode be to wear small hats, she may 
wear a hat that looks small but isn’t. 
It is unfortunate for her if she has 
passed that dividing line of twenty- 
five when the mode requires small hats. 
If the hat-brim is large, it softens 
the face and subdues its defects. The 
little hat throws the face boldly into 
relief with all its flaws. If a woman 
isn’t looking as well as usual she would 
best forget the mode and wear a 
large hat. 

It is folly for the large woman ever to 
wear a hat with a drooping brim, Her 
hat-brims must be stiff and flare up- 

ward. She must no 
more wear the 
drooping 
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hat than the low form of hair 

dressing. Hair coiled at the neck 
brings out the imperfections of 
her face in fiendish relief. 

It is my judgment and practice to 
follow the mode with discretion. 
When a woman is dressed in the mode, 
she looks young. But there are two 
things which, advocate of compromise 
measures as I am, I will never wear 
—a lingerie gown, and a_ lingerie 
hat. They don’t accord with the large 
woman’s type. Whatever else she may 
be, she is not flimsy. 




















Billie Burke, 
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BILLIE 
BURKE AT 
LUNCHEON 


ON THE LAWN 


Married 


Home 


BY RENNOLD WOLF 








RE you a Billie Burke fam? I 
A am. If you are, then you too 
suffered just as thousands of 
us did when she up and mar- 
ried. But, being a Billie 
Burke fan, you have 
already forgiven her, 
exactly as have the 
rest of us, although 
that marriage was a 
bitter pill to swallow, 
wasn’t it? 
Considering that 
her fall to matrimony 
was one of the most 
momentous events in 
the history of art and 
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certainly the greatest tragedy the drama 
has ever known, the fans will be inter- 
ested to know how the blamed thing 
came about, how Fate so or- 
dered affairs that the dar- 


lingest comedienne of 
the American stage, 
who belonged ‘to all 
of us, fractured thou- 
sands of hearts with 
the simple words, “I 
do.” The secret of the 
meeting and the 
courtship is herein re- 
lated, and it .comes 
from no less con- 
vincing authority 
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of attention, and Lau- 
rette Taylor suffered 
the temporary loss of 

a half dozen escorts. 
The Sixty Club has 
a pastime known as 
the Paul Jones. Ac- 
cording to its rule, the 
men line up on one 
side of the ball-room, 
and the women on the 
other, and at a signal 
both lines march. At 
another signal — the 
shriek of a whistle— 
both lines halt abrupt- 
ly, and the men dance 
with the women direct- 
ly opposite, whether or 
not the pair are ac- 
quainted. It is an inven- 
tion to make for good-fel- 

lowship and general fun. 
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BILLIE 
BURKE 
AND 

CHIQUITA 


than Miss 
Burke herself. 

The _ disaster 
happened at the New 
Year’s Eve celebration of the Sixty 
Club, an organization of player-folk, 
authors, composers and managers that 
promotes the tango and the maxixe each 
Saturday night during the winter. Miss 
Burke had never attended the sessions 
before the night of the calamity. That 
evening she had been decorating a din- 
ner given to W. Somerset Maugham, 
and after the liqueur one of the guests 
—surely an enemy to the entire theatre- 
going public—proposed that they visit 
the Sixty Club. 

The assemblage that evening was be- 
ing held in the large ball-room of the 
Hotel Astor. I was one of a hundred 
present who beamed proudly when Miss 
Burke, all frou-frou and chiffon and 
effervescence, tripped into the room on 
the arm of one of our best known the- 
atrical managers. The Sixty Club was, 
indeed, honored. Even Ethel Barrymore 
for the moment ceased to be the center 











BILLIE BURKE AND HER MOTHER 

















BILLIE BURKE, MARRIED AND AT HOME 


The Paul Jones was announced a 
few minutes after Miss Burke’s arrival. 
Seated in a corner was F., Ziegfeld, Jr., 
one of the club’s most expert tangoists. 
He had been eying Miss Burke intently 
from the moment of her entrance. 
When he heard the summons for the 
Paul Jones, he arose quickly, whispered 
hurriedly into the 
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“My heart sank in my boots,” says 
Miss Burke, “when I realized I’d been 
in the arms of the famous Ziegfeld.” 

Art never had thrown Mr. Ziegfeld 
and Miss Burke in contact before. He 
always had. sponsored the frivolities of 
scantily costumed musical nonsense; 
she, while lately having reached the 

pajama stage of the 





ear of John Rum- [F 


loll drama, had in- 








sey, the master of 
ceremonies, and 
took his place in 
line. 

The two files be- 
gan to move. Fate 
looked on. So also 
did Mr. Rumsey, 
Fate’s representa- 
tive on this occa- 
sion. The whistle 
blew; the marchers 
stopped; and Mr. 
Ziegfeld claimed 
Miss Burke as his 
rightful prey by 
the rules of the 
game. They danced 
together — Mr. 
Ziegfeld with an 
agility which even 
he never had ex- 
hibited before, 
Miss Burke less 
spectacularly but 
with evident enjoy- 
ment. At the con- 


dulged in more seri- 
ous work, basking 
in the dignity and 
theatrical aristoc- 
racy of the Froh- 
man management. 
Miss Burke’s idea 
of the unities was 
that fundamental 
trio of rules laid 
down for all good 
drama; to Mr. 
Ziegfeld the three 
unities meant Vera 


Michelena, Kay 
Laurell and Anna 
Pennington — in 
tights. 

as Hence, Miss 
-Burke’s shock when 
she realized that 


not only had she 
tangoed in the arms 
of Ziegfeld, but 
that she actually 
had liked it. She 
had liked not mere- 





clusion of the 
dance, Mr. Ziegfeld 
conducted Miss 
Burke to her escort 
and bowed away. 
They had not spoken a single word to 
each other. 

A half hour later a second Paul 
Jones was heralded. Again Ziegfeld 
bounced up; again he whispered to Mr. 
Rumsey; and again Fate and a well- 
timed whistle sacrificed Billie Burke. 
This time Mr. Ziegfeld seemed to put 
even more fervor into his footwork, and 
Miss Burke was manifestly impressed. 
It was not until the dance was ended, 
however, when a man stepped up to 
them, and addressed her partner as 
“Flo,” that she learned his identity. 





BILLIE BURKE AND HER MOTHER 


ly his dancing, but 
him. She would 
have to consult her 
physician—or _bet- 
ter yet her mother 
—about this extraordinary state of 
affairs. 

Knowing the alertness and persist- 
ence of Mr. Ziegfeld, I am not sur- 
prised that the following day, it being 
Sunday, he chanced to motor to Has- 
tings, a settlement on the Hudson not 
far from Yonkers, which Miss Burke 
honors with her residence. No more am 
I surprised that when he came to the 
large stone gateway, carved on which 
is “Burkeley Crest,” he turned in and 
drove boldly up the carriage-way. 

That was the beginning of the court- 
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MRS. BLANCHE BURKE 


ship. The later 
details are too 
sacred for 
general publi- 
cation. They 
belong in the 
family ar- 
chives. Suffice it 
that Mr. Ziegfeld 
was diligent and 
daring. No knight of 
old ever made devotion 
more insistent. Such signifi- 
cance as is to be expressed in 
rich and tasteful gifts was daily im- 
pressed upon Miss Burke, who by this 
time was beginning to wonder what 
strange and new feeling had taken pos- 
session of her. Mr. Ziegfeld has insid- 
ious ways. He knows the opposite sex, 
or, at least, he knows as much of it as 
it is given to man to know. 

Thus he pressed his suit until Miss 


Burke became frightened. After only’ 


four days of ardent wooing, she wrote 






















THE GARAGE AT BURKELEY CREST 


him what Mr. and Mrs. Ziegfeld now refer 
to as “the blue note.” 
couched in kindly but discreet language, 
wherein the affrighted Miss Burke declared 
that his attentions must cease, that art must 
prevail, and that matrimony was not con- 


It was a message, 


ducive to large 
box - office 
' receipts. 


BILLIE 
BURKE 


Mr. 
should have despaired. Instead, he went 
over to Fifth Avenue and purchased 
all the American Beauties in stock at 


Ziegfeld read that note and 


New York’s leading florist’s. The 
American Beauties proved more cogent 
than art, and once more he was on the 
regular calling list. In fact, it may be 
said that he soon became the entire 
calling list. 
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And then 
Ziegfeld 
trump, «@ 


the wily 
played his 
Miss Burke’s 
mother. 
The de- 
votion 
of Miss 
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—won her 
complete- 
ly by gal- 
lantry, 
atten- 
+ t-on, 
amia- 
bility 
and 
ear- 
nest 
plead- 
ings. 

But let 
Miss 
Burke 
herself 
tell of the 
dénoue- 
ment. 

“Flo was so 
good to Mother 
that I could not 
withstand him,” 
she says. “My mother 
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to her 
mother 
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is delight- Sa “ a 
ful. Mother and daughter a . 


are inseparable companions ; 
to be endorsed by Mother is a 
recommendation over which there 
is no veto. And Ziegfeld won Mother 
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A RUSTIC BRIDGE AT 
BURKELEY CREST 
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has dominated my life. She seldom 
leaves my side, and always has accom- 
panied me on tour. When Mother also 
succumbed to Flo’s blandishments, fur- 
ther resistance seemed useless. Many 
were the envious and the malicious who 
warned me against marriage, and the 
more they warned, the more determined 
I was to marry. The event, due to Flo’s 
impulsiveness, happened sooner than | 
had planned, but I am very glad, and 
we are very happy. 

“My husband is restful to me. He is 
the most restful man I ever met. We 
are developing into pals, and I am sure 
that we shall attain that big, fine friend- 
ship that comes only after the fire of 
first love has died away.” 

I have devoted so much space to Miss 
Burke’s matrimonial adventure because 
it was a distinct surprise, a shock, if 
you please, to her army of admirers. 
Only her intimate friends knew that 
she was endangered; Broadway merely 
smiled when it beheld Ziegfeld’s justly 
celebrated yellow touring car at the 
stage door of the Lyceum. But now 
that Miss Burke has gone and done it 
and the army of admirers are able to sit 
up once more and take their bearings, 
they are eager to know the particulars 
and to learn if she is happy after the 
lightning stroke. It is my pleasure to 
reassure them. Miss Burke is radiantly 
happy, with every prospect of remain- 
ing so if first-hand evidence is worth 
anything. 

To begin with, there is none of the 
highly recommended love-in-a-cottage 
effect in Miss Burke’s matrimony. In- 
stead of a cottage, there is one of the 
most pretentious mansions in million- 
aires’ row along the east bank of the 
Hudson—a mansion, which with its 
twenty acres of ground, is estimated 
to be worth $750,000. In a way, it was 
Miss Burke’s dot. I don’t mean that 
she transferred its title to Mr. Ziegfeld, 
but he now shares it with her as lord 
of the manor, and takes to it as natu- 
rally as a duck to its first bath. Give 
Mr. Ziegfeld the settings, and trust him 
to act up to them. ; 

If nineteen servants are of any help, 
Miss Burke at home is not entirely un- 
assisted. The servants range from an 


overseer and a complete set of chauf- 
feurs, down the line to hostlers, coach- 
men, landscape gardeners, master of 
kennels, chefs, waitresses and house- 
maids. Their aggregate toll a week is 
$228, according to the family bookkeep- 
ing, which I trust is more accurate than 
some of Mr. Ziegfeld’s personal math- 
ematics. 


ENTION of chauffeurs calls to 

mind the relay, or postillon sys- 
tem, which the Ziegfelds employ. On a 
recent occasion Mr. Ziegfeld called at 
my office to convey me to his newly ac- 
quired estate. He was comfortably en- 
sconced in a -luxuriously appointed 
touring car, the property of his wife, 
driven by a union chauffeur. We pro- 
ceeded up Broadway until we came to 
a garage, and there the system was re- 
vealed. Without a word of command or 
a gesture of suggestion, the chauffeur 
stopped the car in front of the garage 
and dismounted. At the same time an- 
other chauffeur climbed to the driver’s 
seat, seized the wheel, and we were off 
again. The thing seemed to be done 
automatically. I was too awed to ask 
questions. 

But then, when one has five motor 
cars, as has Miss Burke, a relief crew 
of chauffeurs is necessary. Her garage, 
a magnificent new one of stone in har- 
mony with the house, contains five cars, 
several of them of foreign make, and 
all upholstered to suit Miss Burke’s 
taste and personal color scheme. A sta- 
ble near by holds saddle-horses, a well 
matched team and a farm horse. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ziegfeld are sure to find some 
means of conveyance always. 

On an estate that is exquisitely laid 
out and landscaped, one of the novel 
features is a huge marble-slabbed swim- 
ming-pool, eight feet in depth, which 
stands at one side of the lawn, suf- 
ficiently concealed from the road by 
hedges and trees to permit members of 
the family to bathe with less burden- 
some clothing than is required at the 
seashore. Miss Burke takes a daily 
plunge in the pool, attired in an ex- 
ceedingly fetching costume, which, 
while not of the condemned one-piece 
variety, still seems to show the influ- 
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DRAWING ROOM AT BURKELEY CREST 


beginning to grow accustomed to him in a 


ence of 

her hus- 
band’s notion * 
of feminine attire: She is an excellent 
swimmer, and for diversion frequently 
mingles with the Sunday bathers at 
Long Beach and Atlantic City. 

Of her husband’s qualifications as a 
natatorial athlete, it has been written 
that Miss Burke, by restricting her 
glance to one of his legs at a time, is 


bathing suit. 
Democracy is the keynote of the 
Burke establishment. Although the 
house is exquisitely furnished and 


has all the suggestion of the aristo- 
crat, the hospitality is genuine, easy 
and unrestrained. Only the ordi- 
nary formalities of polite society 
are observed, and there is a free- 
dom that makes an invitation to 


Miss Burke’s home _ eagerly 
sought. Two grand pianos of 
woodwork to match the furniture 
in their respective rooms, an up- 
right piano also in color harmony, 
and a player-piano and phonograph 
give musical scope to the “at 
homes.” By removing the rugs in 
the spacious rooms a large dancing 
space is obtained, and the tango and 
trot are regular evening amusements. 
There is a bathroom in the house 
said to have cost with its equipment 


BILLIE more than $20,000. Never - having 
BURKE AND 
CHIQUITA 


advanced beyond the ordinary por- 
celain of apartment-house life, or 
the shower of the gymnasium, I can- 
not confirm that estimate. Certainly this 
room possesses a wealth of nickeled ap- 
purtenances contrived to promote every 
form of plain and fancy bathing. If the 
bathroom were ever shown in a Con- 
tinental city the natives could not class- 
ify it. 
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FLORAL CONSER- 
VATORY AT 
BURKELEY 





as Billie Burke herself. 
Another room.of the 


Miss 


Upstairs 
Burke 


has ar- 
ranged 
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BILLIE BURKE 
READY FOR 


A RIDE 


just the 
just the 


might 


call 


exquisitely 
tion  bou- 
music room 


her 


is 


cham- 
as essen- 


CREST 


satis- 

facto- 

rily for 

her 

comfort by 
furnishing a 
suite of 
rooms with 
fabrics and 
colors one 
Billieburkey. An 
tinted combina- 
doir and 
opens into 

ber, which 

tially feminine 


suite is a beauti- 
fully uphol- 
stered library 
containing 
stand- 
ard 


—o_—--,-_ 


~ 
™“ 
pan 


works 

in rich 

bindings. It 

is in the li- 
brary near a 
big fireplace that 
Mr. Ziegfeld and his 


bride plan to do their 
wy billing and cooing in 
season. 

A billiard. room and a most attractive 
sun parlor make especially delightful 
lounging places on the ground floor. 
Miss Burke at home, while the most 


uy, 


- circumspect of hostesses, is as playful 


as she is in most of her plays. She will 
mix a cocktail, render a song or play 
billiards, according to the whim of the 
moment, and there is a freedom and a 
geniality about the whole thing which 
many hostesses have unsuccessfully 
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striven a lifetime to attain. An evening 
with Billie Burke at home is well worth 
while. She never talks shop, does not 
indulge in the gossip of the stage, but is 
alert to jest, is delightfully friendly, 
and, best of all, does not dispel the 
illusion which has made her one of the 
most successful women of the modern 
theatre. 

One who has admired Billie Burke 
through the proscenium arch might well 
dread a first meeting with her because 
of a fear that the object of reverence 
might appear less adorable away from 
the glamour of the footlights. Such 
fears are groundless. If the thing is 
possible, Billie Burke is more fascinat- 


ing at closer range. If you don’t believe- 


the writer, ask Mr. Ziegfeld. 

Four dogs constitute the Burke ken- 
nels at the moment. They are Tutti and 
Frutti, Maltese poodles; Gollywog, a 
Pekingese; and Bill, a Boston bull. 
Their mistress is exceedingly partial to 
them, and romps over the lawns and 
through the halls with the four canines 
barking at her heels. Mr. Ziegfeld’s con- 
tribution to the menagerie is Chiquita, 
a monkey. Chiquita also shows human 
discrimination in electing Miss Burke 
her favorite. 

Several hundred pigeons and as many 
chickens, all intended for consumption, 
constitute the poultry exhibit, and a 
wonderfully well-kept garden supplies 
the table with a wide variety of vege- 
tables in season. Mr. Ziegfeld’s friends, 
therefore, will be delighted to know that 
he is comfortable in his new home. 

The town habitat of the Burke-Zieg- 
felds is an equally sumptuous apart- 
ment in one of upper Broadway’s most 
palatial buildings. In anticipation of the 
nuptials, Mr. Ziegfeld completely re- 
decorated and refurnished it, the prin- 
cipal mural ornamentation being dozens 
of photographs of Miss Burke in a be- 
wildering array of gilded frames. 

Residing with Miss Burke, besides 
her mother, is Miss Cheridah Watson, 
a protégée who seems to have absorbed 
much of Miss Burke’s charm. Miss 
Watson, familiarly called “Cherry,” is 
a most engaging young woman of nine- 
teen, deliciously ingenuous and com- 
pletely in harmony with the Burke 
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ménage. Miss Burke took her in charge 
at the death of the young woman’s 
mother six years ago. She is giving her 
a comprehensive education with the ul- 
timate plan of training her for the 
stage. 

The rules at Miss Burke’s home are 
made subservient to “Mother,” and yet 
“Mother” is not the mother-in-law of 
comic weeklies. The affection of mother 
and daughter is, indeed, impressive. No 
matter at what hour Miss Burke re- 
tires, she invariably enters her mother’s 
room and kisses her good-night. She 
waits on her with patient devotion, and 
gives ail credit for her present eminence 
to the maternal guidance. 3 

Springing from theatrical stock, Miss 
Burke went on the stage at seventeen, 
playing a minor role in “The School 
Girl.” From the beginning the public 
was with her, since in a song about a 
canoe, which had not been esteemed 
highly by the management, she aroused 
fervid enthusiasm, and soon was the 
talk of London. Two years previously, 
under her father’s watchful eye, she had 
appeared in music halis, and the ex- 
perience thus gained in “putting a song 
over” proved invaluable when she faced 
the more critical audience of George 
Edwardes’ Gaiety. 

Miss Burke next took part in a pan- 
tomime, was graduated into the role of 
Little Caporal in “The Duchess of 
Dantzig” and finally was awarded the 
title role in “The Belle of Mayfair.” 
By this time her girlish beauty was cap- 
tivating all London, and she was per- 
haps the most widely photographed 
woman in the British Empire. From 
autographed post-cards alone she de- 
rived an income of nearly three thou- 
sand dollars a year, and her pictures in 
the leading magazines were regarded as 
a sort of trademark. 

Meanwhile, Charles Frohman’s eagle 
eye was upon her. Mr. Frohman deals 
largely in personalities. In Miss Burke 
he found a personality that won an 
audience before ever a line was spoken, 
and with characteristic perspicacity he 
foresaw for her a rosy future in the 
drama. In a comedy, called “Mr. 
George,” Miss Burke acted an impor- 
tant role with Charles Hawtrey, and 
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Mr. Frohman decided 
that she was ready for 
an American invasion. 
He matched her as 
leading woman against 
the finished John Drew 
in “My Wife,” and the 
following season she 
was given the heavy 
type and incandescent 
glory of a star. She 
has since graced “Love 
Watches,” ‘‘Mrs. Dot,” 
“Suzanne,” “The Run- 
away,” “The ‘Mind-the- 
Paint’ Girl,” “The Am- 
azons,” “The Land of 
Promise” and “Jerry.” 


IKE Ethel Barry- 4 

more, though not in’ [& 
so marked a degree, [- 
Miss Burke has risen [| 
above the mere charm 
of personality and made 
vast strides in acting 
ability. Her plays sel- 
dom have’ béen worthy 
of her, being usually 
mere comedy trifles, but 
she has scored a 
series of 
dazzling 
met- 
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ropolitan successes. to 
which the “road” in- 
variably gives indorse- 
ment.e No actress of 
the present time can 
so successfully hold 
the center of the stage 
as Miss Burke. In 
several of her plays 
there has been little 
but Miss Burke to 
watch, but her unceas- 
ing winsomeness and 
youthful charm have been 
worth the evening spent. 
The very awkwardness of her 
x. se ___ Stride, which involves a boy- 
veneer et ish swing of her shoulders, becomes 
BURKELEY CREST grace in this darling of the stage, and 
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the more clumsily she makes her cur- 
tain bows, the more boisterous becomes 
the demand for another. 

For want of a really good play, Mr. 
Frohman took to undressing Miss 
Burke for box-office purposes. If 
Maugham and the other playwrights 
engaged to furnish her with worthy me- 
diums failed to provide the “punch,” 
Mr. Frohman knew where there was 
one within Miss Burke herself. Hence 
in a revival of “The Amazons,” the 
publicity department and the press gave 
particular heed to Miss Burke’s ex- 
tremities, which hitherto had been with- 
held from public gaze. In a riding habit, 
a golf suit and the short skirt of a gym- 
nasium costume, this fascinating young 
woman displayed new phases of her 
personality—if you will pardon the 
term—which still more greatly endeared 
her to the populace, especially perhaps 
to her masculine following. The dis- 
closures demanded by art proved that, 
although Miss Burke had seemed best 
adapted to portraying the pretty weak- 
nesses of her sex, there was still a sub- 
stantial foundation to her art. 

Mr. Frohman found the unveiling of 
his charming star so popular that he 
sought another play in which she might 
take her audiences into her confidence. 
“Jerry,” her current medium, was the 
result, and stress was laid upon the 
promise in the advance announcements 
that Miss Burke actually would appear 
in pajamas. Glory be to Miss Burke, 
and praise be to Charles Frohman, the 
management kept faith. After the first 
performance of “Jerry” we knew Miss 
Burke still better, and we honored her 
for her generosity. 

And yet she is not altogether satis- 
fied with her stage progress. It is in- 
finitely to her credit that she aspires to 
do bigger and better things, to give a 
powerful characterization, some day, to 
make her personality and nature’s en- 
dowment subserviert to __histrionic 


artifice. In my opinion she will succeed, 
although it seems rather a shame to 
deprive us of Billie Burke, the unique 
Billie Burke, just as she is, because 
there never will be another. 

The French school of acting is Miss 
Burke’s idea of the thing, and Réjane is 
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her ideal. Miss Burke would not be 
averse to playing Juliet, and if she does 
I wouldn’t miss it any sooner than I 
would a Maude Adams’ premiére. 
There would be a Juliet worth skulking 
under a balcony for. 

Success has not turned Billie Burke’s 
Titian-crested head. Her labors bring 
her in about seventy-five thousand 
dollars each season, and in many cities 
the announcement of* her approach 
means the sale of every seat long 
before her arrival. Yet she remains 
delightfully natural, and conducts her- 
self in a well ordered way calculated to 
preserve and enhance her talents. Ten- 
nis, golf, horseback riding and other 
sports interest her keenly. At the pres- 
ent writing she is planning to go into 
the wilds of Darkest Canada with Mr. 
Ziegfeld, where she may romp in a 
sweater and knickerbockers, angle for 
trout and perhaps encounter a bear. At 
times she drives her own car, and an 
all-night motor ride to Atlantic City 
holds no-terrors for her. 

Billie Burke at Coney Island is a rare 
delight. As she has remarked, Coney is 
her “favorite watering pKice.” No ride 
is too thrilling, no fun-device too silly 
for her to enjoy. Amid the merry-go- 
rounds, the ballyhoos and the side-shows 
she is like a child out of school. In case 
you have never seen Miss Burke, you 
may recognize her at Coney by the wie- 
nerwurst, or “dog,” which she carries in 
her hand and at which she nibbles. 

Miss Burke does not enjoy moving 
pictures, but she is fond of children and 
hopes to have some, one of these days, 
wherein also she differs from the aver- 
age actress. As to her ultimate ambi- 
tion, she would like to control a tiny 
theatre of her own and produce just 
the plays she personally likes. 

In short, close contact with Billie 
Burke reveals no surprises. She is quite 
as she seems on the stage, a little more 
womanly and serious now, perhaps, but 
refreshingly natural and delightfully 
democratic. 

Few popular idols improve on more 
intimate acquaintance than Miss Burke 
does. It is difficult to forgive Ziegfeld, 
a it is impossible not to congratulate 
him, 












































time, oh, 
not so very 
long ago, there lived in 
Buffalo a chubby little 
girl of some seven sum- 
mers, who was the pos- - 
sessor of apple-red 
cheeks, the customary 
curly locks tied with a 
big bow, and who on 
special occasions-wore 
a little blue. polka-dot 
dress. The little girl’s 
mother had a sister, 
whose summer habitat 
was a cottage at Crys- 
tal Beach on 
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cottage was a grove, and just 
beyond the grove was an 
open-air theatre which 
proved the interesting 
starting-point of a 
stage career, for 
this is the true 
story of the 
longing for 
the stage 
that was 
born in 
me. 
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Lake Erie, 
where the inland-sea waves 
sang a luring song to lovers 
of the surf. 

The little girl’s mother 
was a daring swimmer and 
often went to the cottage at. 
the beach, always taking her 
seven-year-old Polka Dot 
with her. The youngster could 
not be bribed to go into the 
water, but. was left to play 
about the cottage while the 
grown-ups played in the 




















waves. Now just beyond the 
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On the particular day of .which I 
write, my mother and all went’in for a 
swim. Swimming had been the moth- 
er’s favorite sport since she was a sin- 
gle girl at Dingle Bay on the ‘south 
coast of Ireland. (Such brave stories 
she told me of Dingle Bay, where great 
waves come-in from the sea. One of 
these waves washed in one of her an- 
cestors, a Spanish don, shipwrecked 
from a vessel chased down the coast by 
Sir Francis Drake. That noble Spaniard 
stayed at Ding'z Bay, and’ married a 
cobbler’s daughter and from that gener- 
ation to the date of my mother’s birth 
they stayed in Kerry at Dingle Bay. By 
her Spanish blood .as well as by her 
Irish and that of my father—and the 
red hand of the O’Neils—I account for 
many of the things that I love, and. that 
lend success to one of my calling—a 
keen sense of the beautiful, rhythm in 
words and in motion, a profound love 
of nature, of virtue and of simplicity, 
and an undying stock of ambition.) 

But to go back to that summer day 
by Lake Erie: I was instructed to slide 
down my own cellar door, but child-like, 
I went strolling through the woods by 
myself, following the sound of distant 
music until I came to the open-air the- 
atre. Fhe show was going on inside. 
I edged close in among a group of 
other children and stood gazing spell- 
bound. 

“Can any of you children sing?” a 
man presently called from the stage. 

Nobody answered. I took a few steps 
forward, a bashful chubby, kicking my 
toe in the sand. He took a look at my 
eurly head and ruddy cheeks and asked 
quickly : 

“Can you sing, little girl?” 

gi A 

“\Will you come up here and sing for 
a quarter?” 

A whole quarter! Wealth undreamed, 
just for singing, and I loved to sing. 
Sir Francis Drake never chased after 
Spanish gold faster than I made my way 
to the stage, to earn that promised for- 
tune. This was my offering: 


That night at the banquet at Misery 
Hall she reigned like a queen on a 
throne: 
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And often the tears filled her beautiful 
eyes when she dreamed of the love 
she had known. 
Her thoughts flowed like laughter and 
song to the days she could never 
recall: 
And she longed to find rest on her dear 
mother’s breast—at the banquet in 
Misery Hall! 


Picture to yourself this seven years 
of femininity struggling with the popu- 
lar song of the day, and then picture if 
you can, the applause from the amused 
audience throwing coins on the stage— 
doubtless foreseen by the thrifty man- 
ager—all ruined in the second stanza 
by a stern grip from behind. 

I made a wild dive and rescued an- 
other quarter and two nickels, and then 
I was ignominiously dragged off into 
private life again. ‘My mother had 
missed me on returning to the cottage, 
and having suspicions*of her own, fol- 
lowed the strains of the music to find 
me. When she heard my squeaky little 
voice and saw what I was doing she 
rushed around to the back, under the 
canvas and got hold of my arm without 
waiting for the end of my act. She did 
not whip me, but she did explain a 
good deal. Yet who can ever forget 
one’s first applause? 

Crushed as I was for the time being, 
it did not kill my desire to get before 
the public. My next opportunity came 
when an entertainment was to be given 
at school for a crippled children’s 
charity. I put my name down to help, 
for here offered also the chance to wear 
my first party dress. It had a lot of 
Irish point lace which my mother had 
made with her own hands just before 
her wedding. The lace and the pink mus- 
lin of my party dress had been my 
mother’s wedding gown. She—like 
all folk from south of Limerick— 
would not cut her bridal dress while my 
father lived, but now we had lost him. 
I think my mother saw a reflection in 
that little dress, for when I had it on 
first she looked at me a long time and 
two big tears stood in her eyes. 

I dared not ask permission to act, but 
kept it a dark secret until the day ar- 
rived; then I squandered a dime for 
three roses, picked all the shamrocks 
from the flower box that stood on my 
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soldiers that she knew 
ZB what to do, 

And said the sham- 
rock must be worn by 
the English too. 

But I wonder how it will 
end? I think nobody 


knows. 
If the English wear the 
shamrock, will the Irish 
wear the rose? 
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mother’s window-sill, and stole 
away to sing. I stood up that after- 
noon holding my bunch of sham- 
rocks much higher than my roses, to 
show that the shamrocks were dear to 
my heart. I sang and danced as happy = 
and contented as the biggest diva. Phetegiagh by Bothitt Sadie. 
My offering this time was: — 
THE WEARING OF THE GREEN 


Oh, the bells on Windsor Castle were chiming o’er the sea: 
It was the Seventeenth of March and all was jollitee. 
The Queen the Wearing of the Green proclaimed both near 
and far, 
Then went and rode in Dublin in an Irish jaunting car. 
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If the English wear the shamrock will 

_ the Irish wear the rose? . 

’Tis the emblem of oppression, as 
everybody knows. 

Since they once hung men in 
Ireland with the green upon 
their clothes; 

If the English wear the 
shamrock, will the Irish 
wear the rose? 


saw many good 
sword and 

buckler 
plays at 


I did not know my 
mother was pres- 
ent till she came and 
put her arms 
around me. She did 
not lecture-me'this | 
time, but was 
kind and proud. 

The first ac- 
tress I saw was 
Valerie Bergere 
in a Japanese 
sketch at Shea’s 
vaudeville theatre. 

This made 
me want 
MISS O’NEIL 
IN THREE 
POSES 


About 
this time I 
met Florence 
Malone, whom 
Photograph 1 held up for 
by Harssook my model. Oh, 
how I longed to be like 
her. 

I lost my mother 
when I was twelve and 
a half, and I fulfilled 
her dying request that [ 
go to my father’s sister. 
My aunt was a strict 

disciplinarian and would 
not let me go to the the- 
‘Mansfield in “Peer : ’ atre evenings, but saw 
Gynt,” and John ¥ ‘f that I went to school regu- 
Drew. After that the , me, larly every day. The win- 
longing for the theatre NI Y dows of our study-room 
grew within me, and know- looked out upon the stage door 
ing how to buy tickets now, I’ of the Star Theatre, where I 
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to see a big play, so 
I begged my moth- 
er to take me to an 
honest-to-goodness 
theatre. She con- 
sented and we went 
to the Star and saw 
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could see what I considered the lucky 
ones pass in and out several times a day. 
I used to sit and dream of the time in 
a far distant future when I should have 
the right to dash jauntily across its 
threshold to the boards within. 
How I envied the Buffalo 
girls who went to the Star 
to “supe.” I didn’t know 
any of them or I would 
have hung on their trail. 
As I was only a Fresh- 
man, I was not asked to 
take part in school dra- 
matics. 
At the end of my 
second high school 
year an uncle who 
was a musical direc- 
tor, saw my picture in 
my white frock and 
ribbons while on a vis- 
it, and sent for me to 
see him. I sang to “Uncle 
Charley.” I told him my 
wishes, and he gave me 


my first chance on the 


professional stage. My 

aunt opposed my leaving 

school, but it was agreed 

that if I did not do well I 

should return to school in 

the fall. I have him to 

thank for instructing me 
wisely. He explained 

many different types to 

me and chose the girls who 

were my companions. In 

this I was more fortu- 

nate than I realized, for 

few girls have this ad- 

vantage in their first 

season. I worked for 

him two months in a 

musical stock company ; then 

I joined a “Wizard of Oz” com- 
pany in its last stages of being a 
first-class play. It lasted just ten 
weeks. Then I got ten weeks in 
“The Yankee Regent,” a Chi- 
cago production. In this I started as a 
pony and before the short season was 
over was general utility woman and un- 
derstudy for the comedienne. The prima 
donna handed me a souvenir: “To Our 
Most Versatile Member.” 
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After “The Yankee Regent” closed, 
our manager bought “A Knight for 
A Day” and drafted the entire company 
into that for another ten weeks. It was 
big drill to be in three plays my first 

season. Then I went home, but I 

could not tie myself down to a 
dependent life when I could 
make a living at work I 

liked, so I went to Chicago 
to look for an engagement, 
and got it. It was in “The 
Honeymoon Trail” and in 
it I had my first speaking 
part, a few lines in each 
act. Then Mr. Singer 
took me out of that 
company and put me in 
“The Prince of To- 
night” in the part of the 
college girl, at the Prin- 
cess Theatre. The ward- 
robe woman at the 
Princess—we called her 
“Mother Jacob’”—was 
very good to me; she 
had little daughters of 
her own. Her motherly 

- interest often Helped me 
when I 

was lonely 


little touch 
of genuine 
human _ kind- 
ness when we 
need it if we look 

about us. 
That season was finished 
at the LaSalle in “The 
Flirting Princess.” While 
there I posed for the 
“Phoebe Snow” articles 
by Miss Holden, running 
in the Examiner, and also 
did some commercial pos- 
ing for hats, laces and 
furs; but I realized that I was standing 
still, and I hadn’t lost any of my am- 
bition. There was no more chance to go 
ahead in Chicago then, so I decided to 
go to New York. My chum was there 
and we expected to get “parts” at once. 





THE STORY OF PEGGY O’NEIL 


The managers, however, did not 
pester us with contracts as we expected. 
But I never lost heart during all those 
months of making the rounds and being 
told until you can say it backward, 
“Leave your name and address and if 
we should have anything for your 
type. ” On the contrary I de- 
cided that some one somewhere could 
see a funny looking Irish girl like me. 

Before I found that some one the in- 
evitable had to happen. My financial 
status got very badly “bent,’”’ and the 
breaking point was fast approaching 
with no engagement looming up on the 
horizon. In the center of calamity I had 
a happy thought: I can design dresses! 
I pawned my only ring—an inheritance 
from my mother—and with the proceeds 
started a dressmaking shop with another 
girl and an older woman. 

No girl should go to New York to go 
on the stage unless she can—and will— 
work at something else when Art is too 
long and time is fleeting. 


ONTHS went by to the click of the 

sewing machine. One August day 
I made up my mind that it was now or 
never for Art. 
. I put on a smart little ‘taffeta dress 
and a soft lace hat and went to beard 
the lion in his den, where before # had 
met defeat. The scene was in Henry 
W. Savage’s offices with T. Daniel 
Frawley as the stage director. He came 
to the old familiar rail and without 
giving me a square glance repeated the 
line I knew too well: “Time—type— 
come back.” 

It was never or now for mine. I sum- 
moned up all my courage and threw 
a bomb into Mr. Frawley’s camp. 

“Good heavens, Mr. Frawley,” I 
pleaded. “I’m Irish. You look Irish. 
Haven’t you got something for a funny- 
looking Irish girl like me?” 

The big shell-rimmed glasses looked 
over the rail for-the first time. He said, 
“Come in.” 

They needed an Irish maid in “The 
Stronger Claim,” and I was given a 
reading of the part. I did badly at first, 
actually laughing at the end of the sec- 
ond act when I was being tried for a 
cry. Mr. McKee, the stage manager, 
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told me to go out into the hall and study 
that part for fifteen minutes. 

“Use whatever brains God gave you,” 
he said; “then come in here and we'll 
see what you can do.” 

I studied all right, good and hard. 
When I was tried the second time that 
Tuesday, I cried at the expected place. 
I cried tears, for I was crying for my 
part. The tears just splashed down the 
front of my new gown—you know how 
they will off taffeta. I cried for my part 
twice a day that week, good hard work. 
On Friday I got the part at fifty dollars 
a week and I thought: “If I can do 
that by studying fifteen minutes, what 
can I do if I study fifteen years!” So I 
have been studying since and I mean to 
study more and more. 

But we closed in four weeks. 

It was back to the dressmaking shop 
for Peggene! I stayed just about one 
minute, for the first thing that greeted 
my eyes was a letter from Mr. Savage’s 
offices. | had made my impression and 
was to open in “The Top of the Morn- 
in’,” the vehicle of Tim Murphy and 
Gertrude Quinlan. Three months was 
the life of this pretty little Irish play 
by Anne Caldwell. 

From “The Top of the Mornin’,” I 
wended my way to Lubin’s motion-pic- 
ture company in Philadelphia as lead- 
ing woman to Robert Drouet. 

While I was there, I saw Mr. Moros- 
co’s advertisement, “A Cry for Youth,” 
for a girl of whom he could make a star 
in two years, It appeared in all the New 
York ‘papers. About four hundred 
“girls of youthful appearance,” from 
eighteen to eighty, answered that ad- 
vertisement. It seemed to me luck that 
I should be chosen for the leading part 
in one of the road companies of “Peg 
O’ My Heart,” the J. Hartley Manners 
Irish heroine, a girl with my own first 
name and the brogue that is dear to me 
by rights. Four-leafed clovers, too! 

I enjoy success, yes, but I am work- 
ing and studying as hard as I did that 
first fifteen minutes in the hall in Mr. 
Savage’s offices, and in my dreams [ 
hear a voice: “Keep working and study- 
ing. Climb towards the heights—with a 
weather eve out for four-leafed clovers 
—on the Way of Ambition!” 





ESTELLE’S LIPS MOVED WITHOUT A SOUND FOR SOME TIME. SHE PRESSED HER KNUCKLES TOGETHER 
AND STARED AT NOTHING WHILE THE CLOCK TICKED AWAY TWO MINUTES. THEN SHE SCREAMED. 
“IT IS SAUNDERSON!” SHE DECLARED. “IT IS SAUNDERSON !” 
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Eleventh Hour 


A SHORT STORY OF 


A PLAY 


THAT WAS’ STAGED TO SAVE 
A CONDEMNED MAN'S LIFE 


By Owen Oliver 


ILLUSTRATED BY 





‘6 HEY are going to hang him 
T in the morning!” 

| My: son’s wife said that 
when the clock struck four, and when 
it struck five, and when it struck six, 
and when it struck. the half=hours be- 
tween. She said. nothing else. 

I said nothing at all, but sat beside 
her holding her hand. 

A little after six, Greatorex came in, 
gray old Greatorex who took Harry 
into his office at seventeen. He had 
made him head of the foreign section 
just before the trouble came—the stun- 
ning charge of murder and the be- 
wildering circumstantial evidence. 

“You can send me away,” he of- 
fered, “but I had to come. I—I loved 
the chap.” 

“They are going to hang him in the 
morning,” Estelle repeated monoto- 
nously. I feared that the end would 
leave her a madwoman. 

“Try to cry, my dear,” I advised. 
“Try to cry.” 

She laid her head against my shoul- 
der. She had no father, and I had no 
daughter, till the boy married her. 

“You are like Harry,” she said. “He 
was so good to me so good 
and tender. They are going to—” 

“Don’t, child!” old Greatorex im- 
plored: “Don’t!” He wiped his eyes. 

“To-morrow morning,’ she mut- 
tered. “At eight o’clock That 











was when. I used: to: shake. him, and 
say ‘Get up, old sleepy-head!’ ” 
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I felt a big tear start down my 
cheek. I used to go in and. wake. him 
when he was a child. He was such a 
smiling fellow, and so ready to help 
Father. I laughed crazily. 

“Tt is so absurd!” I heard some one 
say; and then [ realized that it was I. 
“Our old Harry, who couldn’t drown-a 
mouse! A cold-blooded murder! A 
dirty murder! They ought to see that 
he couldn't do it!” 

“They are going to hang him to- 
morrow morning,” Estelle said again. 

“Tf I knew the cur who’s leaving him 
to it, I would hang him with my own 
hands,” Greatorex said fiercely. 

Estelle shrieked suddenly. 

“No!” she cried. “I would hang 
him! I!” 

She twisted her soft little hands as 
if they held a rope. 

Her brothers came in presently—four 
burly men, as big as Estelle was small. 
They squeezed her in their great arms, 
one by one, and kissed her. 

“The fool law!” the 
groaned. “The fool law!” 

“Let me give you a draught, Lady- 
bird,” the Doctor proposed. “You must 
have a little sleep.” 

He did not mean her to wake till it 
was over. We had planned that the day 
before. 

“No, no!” she cried. “The last hours 
that we shall wake together!” 

“The murderer will wake too,” the 
Actor said in his sonorous voice. “His 


Solicitor 
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GREATOREX LOOKED WITH SET FACE AT THE GROVELING WRETCH, AND ANSWERED STEADILY: 
I THINK NONE OF US WILL EVER FORGET THE SHRIEK THAT SAUNDERSON GAVE THEN ! 


“HAYNES!” 
864 

















conscience may drive him to confess 
yet.” He clenched his hands. “This is 
life!” he reminded himself. “We man- 
age things better on the stage!” 

The Parson held up his hand. He 
was the best of us, an earnest slum mis- 
sionary. Some called him a visionary ; 
but I have seen him rescue a man from 
an infuriated crowd and knock over 
half a dozen roughs in doing it. 

“Let us pray!” he proposed, and fell 
upon his knees. 

“O God!” he prayed, “in Thy mercy 
hear us! Bring the guilty to judgment 
and save the innocent. Touch the mur- 
derer’s heart that he may confess, even 
at the eleventh hour. O God !—” 

“There is no God!” Estelle cried 
wildly. 

“Hush!” Greatorex besought her. 
“Hush, my dear!” 

“Ah!” she said. “But I am Harry’s 
wife!” 

“And I,” I said, “am his father. If 
I knew the man I would not pray for 
help to make him confess!” 

“Ah-h-h!” The Actor drew a long, 
fierce breath. “If we knew the man. If 
we even suspected a man!” 


H's voice ended in a sound like a 
snarl, The Solicitor broke his stick 
across his knee suddenly. The Doctor’s 
teeth grated. The Parson raised his 
clasped hands. 

“Enlighten Thy servants,” he prayed, 
“O Lord!” 

“Amen!” cried the fierce voices of 
five men. Estelle’s lips moved without 
a sound for some time. She pressed 
her knuckles together and stared at 
nothing while the clock ticked away 
two minutes. Then she screamed. 

“Tt is Saunderson!” she declared. “It 
is Saunderson !” 

Greatorex sprang from his chair. 

“What made you say that?” he de- 
manded huskily. 

“I know it!” she asserted. “I know 
it! It came into my head while I prayed! 
It is Saunderson. I know! He keeps 
coming here and talking about Harry. 
Sometimes he cries. He says that the 
thought of it is driving him mad. He 
says he will do anything for me—any- 
thing!—for Harry’s sake.” 


“That is scarcely against him, Lady- 
bird,” the Doctor protested soothingly. — 
“He has known Harry for years, 
hasn’t he, Mr. Greatorex ?” 

“They sat in the same room at the - 
office,” Greatorex answered slowly. 
His right hand was plucking at his 
beard. 

“I suppose they were friends?” the 
Doctor asked. 

“No,” Greatorex answered, as if he 
weighed his words carefully. “Their 
relations were not unfriendly, but I do 
not think they were intimate. I should 
not describe them as friends.” 

I watched his hand plucking and 
plucking, and his frowning eyes. 

“No, no!” Estelle said. “They were 
not friends. He never came to our 
house till after the trial. He spoke 
to me in the court, the day that 
Father was ill and couldn’t go; offered 
sympathy—asked if he could help me 
in any way. I thought it was kindness. 
Now I know it was conscience. There — 
is a terrified look in his eyes. I am sure. 
I am sure! You must make him con- 
fess. Make him!” 

The Solicitor shook his head. 

“We have nothing against him,” he 
pronounced. “Nothing!” 

“Oh, yes!” I said very softly. “We 
have a suspicion!” 

Estelle pressed my arm quickly. 

The Doctor nodded, and the Parson — 
prayed quietly. The Actor was watching — 
Greatorex pulling at his beard. 

“Have you a suspicion,” he asked, — 
“Mr. Greatorex?” 

Greatorex looked up, like a man who 
woke from a dream. 

“A suspicion,” he owned, “yes! I 
was wondering whether it was big 
enough to justify my telling you. You 
are dangerous men to put in motion.” 

I laid my hand on his shoulder and 
smiled at him. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “Yes. Perhaps I 
am. dangerous too to-night! Well, I 


will tell you the suspicion. A week ago. 


I would have trusted Saunderson with 
all I had. Then I began to notice that 
he looked strange. There is a queer — 
look in his eyes, as Estelle says. I did 
not connect his uneasiness with Harry, 
but with myself. I examined his books. 
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I made out this afternoon that he had 
defrauded me of a large sum. I should 
_ have gone to the police, but my mind 
_-was full of our trouble. Believe me, I 
share it.” 

“Old friend,” I said, “I know!” 

“Can you connect Saunderson with 
it?” the Solicitor asked. 

“Not directly,” Greatorex answered, 
“‘only—some of his frauds were covered 
by very skillful forgeries.” 

“The letters that convicted Harry!” 


I cried. “The forged letters. We knew - 


they must be forged! I will go to this 
scoundrel and take him by the throat 
till he confesses.” 


i STARTED for the door, but the 
Solicitor stopped me. 

“Wait, wait!” he advised. “A mere 
confession with your hand at his throat 
is no use. He would plead duress and 
deny it. We want to make him furnish 
evidence against himself, sufficient evi- 
dence to induce them to respite Harry. 
Can we do it?” 

“If I can’t,” I said, “I'll kill him 
anyway.” 

“What’s the use of that!” the Doctor 
protested. “Killing him wont save 
Harry. We want to work on his feelings 
till he owns up and clears the innocent 
man.” 

“His conscience—” the Parson began. 

The Actor laughed. 

“That’s all very well for a play,” he 
said scornfully, “but this is real life, 
me I’ve said before.If ... If... 
"I see it! I see it! Dick, give Ladybird 
a draught to keep her quiet for an hour 
or so. We'll get the confession out of 
him, little girl, but we don’t want you 
in it; and we can’t leave you worrying 
here alone.” 

“No, no!” Estelle refused. “You are 
making it up to persuade me to be 
drugged till it’s all over. I wont, I 
wont!” She clung to me. “Don’t let him, 
Father !” 

“Before Heaven, darling,” I declared, 
“this is no prearranged fiction. Let her 
hear, Jack. She’ll be as good a man as 
any of us in saving Harry. Only don’t 
hope too much, little daughter.” 

“Listen then,” the Actor commanded; 
and he told us his plan. 


“Oh, Jack!” Estelle said, when he had 
ended. “Oh, Jack! You'll save him!” , 
And then at last she found tears. 

“Of course,” the Solicitor remarked, 
“it is a big risk.” 

“Of course,’ the Doctor said, “we 
take it!” 

The Solicitor nodded, and Greatorex 
and I. 

“T—don’t—know—” the Parson be- 
gan slowly. His brothers turned to him 
with astonishment on their faces: 
“that I can reconcile it with my con- 
science. . . . I will do it!” 

“T will go to Saunderson,” Greatorex 
proposed. 

“No, no!” I interrupted. “I will go. 
I am Harry’s father, and should take 
the first risk. Besides, he knows you, 
and doesn’t know me. I must pass as a 
detective. Charles can fake up a war- 
rant, I suppose?” The Solicitor nodded. 
“How long will it take you to pre- 
pare things, Jack ?” 

“About an hour and a half,” the 
Actor said, “if I can get hold of my 
old carpenter, and he’s sober. A bit 
longer, if: I can’t. You stay here with 
Estelle, while we get ready for our lit- 
tle play. I'll telephone when you can 
go to him.” 

“Meanwhile,” Greatorex offered, “I'll 
find out where Saunderson is. Then I'll 
come back and look after Estelle till 
it’s settled.” 

“Take me there!” Estelle begged. “I 
want to know directly.” 

The Doctor shook his head. 

“We can’t have you near, Ladybird,” 
he objected. “If you screamed, his sus- 
Ppicions would be excited directly. He’d 
know they wouldn’t have a woman in 
the prison.” 

“Let me be near then,” she entreated. 
“T must know directly.” 

“She can sit in a dressing-room,” the 
Actor proposed. “They’re well away 
from the cellars, and he wouldn’t hear 
if she did scream; and she isn’t going 
to. I know our Ladybird!” He patted 
her shoulder. “It will be lonely up there, 
old girl. The theatre’s empty, of course, 
or we couldn’t do it; and we shall all 
be too busy to talk to you.” 

“I want to come,” she persisted; and 
so it was arranged. 
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Estelle and I were alone for more 
than an hour. Sometimes we discussed 
her brother’s plan, but mostly we were 
silent. Once she got up and fetched me 
a cigar. 

“He was so pleased that you liked 
them,” she said. I took it, but I put it 
in my pocket. “And so very, very 
pleased that you liked me,” she added 
presently; and I took her little hand. 

Greatorex was more like his cheerful 
self when he returned. 

“He is in his chambers,” he an- 
nounced. “He has told the servants that 
he is not going out to-night. You'll find 
him there all right. He is very restless, 
I gather. Conscience working. With a 
little assistance from us it may work 
better! We’re going to succeed, Lady- 
bird. That’s just the name for you, my 
dear. I’m going to use it in future, when 
things have come right. They will.” 

“Ves,” I said, “but don’t raise her 
hopes too much. It may be your money 
that’s on his mind.” 

“No, no!” Estelle denied. “That 
wouldn’t make him come to me, and 
cry about Harry. You must make him 
own it; make him! . . . Nine 
o'clock! Only eleven hours!” 

I was rung up on the telephone just 
before half-past nine. 

“All ready,” the Actor’s clear voice 
called. “George is coming for you in a 
motor. We’ve rigged him up as a chauf- 
feur for the moment. He’s bringing a 
warrant that Charlie has faked 
I say! Look out that he doesn’t try to 
make away with himself when you 
apprehend him. Dead men make no 
confessions, you know! By the 
way, George is bringing you a dummy 
shooter. Good luck! . Mr. Great- 
orex can bring Ladybird round now, 
if she will come. We’d rather she 
didn’t.” 

“She must come,” I answered. “We 
may want Greatorex, and she can’t be 
left alone.” 

I rang off without giving him a 
chance to protest. They meant well; 
but they could not be expected to know 
what Estelle was going through, or 
I! I held her in my arms till the motor 
came. Then I kissed her. 

“Dear daughter,” I said. 






“Dear father,” she whispered. 
Then George (he was the Parson) 
gave me a few hints from the Actor 
about my part, and handed over the 
warrant, and we went off. 


AUNDERSON refused to see me— 
and repeated the refusal when I sent — 
word that I came from Mr. Greatorex. 
He had neuralgia, the servant said, and 
could not see anyone. ° 

“He’ll have to see me,” I answered. 
“T am a detective, and I hold a warrant 
for his arrest.” I held the document be- 
fore the man’s eyes, and he took me up- 
stairs. I opened the door and went in. 
Saunderson rose from his chair, sup- 
porting himself by it. He was a thin, 
pale, sandy man. His eyes looked too 
large for his head. They seemed to 
burn, and he twitched. continually. T= 
felt no doubt of his guilt, none at all, ~ 

“T come on an unpleasant errand,” 
I stated. “I am Detective-Inspector Mal- 
linson.” 

His hand went stealthily to his waist- 
coat pocket. I seized it, felt in the” 
pocket and drew out a little pill-box. 

“No, no!” I said. “That wont dol” 
I put it in my. pocket. “You are giving” 
yourself away. I’ll show you the war- 
rant.” 

I held it out to him. 

“Oh-h-h!” he cried. “It’s Mr. Great- 
orex who—” He paused, moistening his 
lips. He was evidently relieved. . 

“T should advise you to be careful,” 
I warned him. “Anyone might infer 
from your remark that you had some- 
thing worse on your mind. However, 
I wont use it against you. You must 
come with me, Mr. Saunderson. You 
can puta few things in a bag, if you 
like.” 

He made no protest, but packed his 
bag and came. 

“I don’t want to make a show of 
you,” I remarked. “I’ve come in a pri- 
vate motor, and I wont handcuff you 
You’re a sensible man, and you will 
know that you can’t escape. It’s best 
to take things quietly. I have a pair of 
goggles that you can put on, after we" : 
started, so that your friends wont recog- 
nize you, if they see you going into the 
police-station.” 


































































“Thank you,” he said; and, when we 
had started, he put them on. 

They were not ordinary plain goggles, 
but had strong distorting lenses. We 
thought that, with them on, he would 
not distinguish the back entrance to the 
theatre, where I was taking him. Once 
he was downstairs, the cellars might 

for the prison, and we intended 
im to think that he had come there. 


"THE precaution was wumnnecessary, 
for he was buried in thought, his 
' eyes fixed upon the ground. He did 
mot even notice that the attendants 
(they were the Doctor and the Solici- 
tor) wore the uniforms, not of police- 
men, but of prison warders, until he 
was in the cellar that had been made up 
with stage properties as a cell. Then I 
~ reclaimed the goggles; and he gave a 
cry. 
“Where am I?” he demanded, staring 
up at the warders. He kept repeating 
_ the inquiry, but we made no answer 
"while we. forced him to change into a 
prisoner’s clothes. (Stage properties 
also!) Then we went out, and sent the 
Actor in. He also was dressed as a burly 
-warder. He apologized to us loudly 
for being late, as if he had just come to 
take a turn of duty. We watched 
through the grating which they had 
put in the door. Greatorex and the Par- 
son, in their ordinary clothes, joined 
Saunderson grasped the new “ward- 
er’ by the arm. : 

“This isn’t the police-station!’”’ he 
gasped. “It’s the prison.” 

The Actor sat down on a stool, and 
looked at him, shaking his head 
slowly. 

“Come, come!” he protested. “It’s 
no use making out you're off your head. 








“mind to other things.” 
“I oughtn’t to be in the prison!” 
Saunderson clamored. 
_ said the Actor, “here you 
“He told me he was takmg me to 
the police-station ! He—” 
“Who?” the supposed warder asked. 
“Detective-Inspector Mallinson. You 
know him?” 
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_ It wont wash. You'd better give your. 





“Never heard of him,” the Actor 
stated. “You’ve been dreaming. That’s 
what it is!” 

“Don’t know him!” Saunderson 
shrieked. “The man who just brought 
me here!” 

The Actor simulated a laugh hastily 
checked. 

“Just brought you here, eh?” he said 
indulgently. “In the dream, I suppose? 
Well, if I were you, I’d go to sleep 
and dream again! Lie down for a-bit 
and see if you can get a doze. T’ll sit 
quiet and wont disturb you.” 

Saunderson’s eyes seemed bolting out 
of his head. 

“You—you—” he gasped. “You are 
going to stay with me!” 

The Actor nodded. 

= didn’t choose the job, you know, 
mate,” he apologized. 

“But why are you going to stay with 
me?” Saunderson asked. His voice was 
like a wail. “Why?” 

“For the same reason as others have 
been staying with you since the sen- 
tence,” the Actor said gruffly. “Come, 
mate! Don’t be a fool.” 

Saunderson’s limbs trembled, and he 
sank on the little bed. 

“Sentence!” he sobbed. “Sentence! 

. There’s some mistake. I haven’t 
been sentenced. I only came in to- 
night!” 

The Actor shook his head once 
more. 

“Look here!” he protested. “It’s no 
use playing looney! No manner of use, 
mate.” 

“I only came here to-night,” Saunder- 
son cried. “I only came here to-night! 
I must see the inspector. It’s a mistake, 
a horrible mistake! Fetch some one who 
knows the—the man who was sen- 
tenced.” 

“Look here!” the Actor protested 
again. “You can make a fool of your- 
self, if you like—and I don’t say you 
haven’t some excuse—but you don’t 
make a fool of me! Buck up and be a 
man, Haynes!” 

Haynes is my son’s name and mine. 

Saunderson gave a piercing shriek. 

“Warder!” he cried. “Warder! 
There’s a mistake! My name’s not 
Haynes. It’s Saunderson! Not Haynes! 
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Not Haynes! He’s the man 
who’s to hang in the morning!” 

“And he’d best meet it game,” the 
Actor advised. ““He’d best meet it game. 
You can’t get out of it, matey, what- 
ever your right name is. You’re here 
| convicted; and it’s got to be. There’s 
- | nothing to do, but to work up your 
q pluck.” 

a “But I’m not Haynes!” Saunderson 

shrieked. “I’m not Haynes!” 

“Well,” the Actor said in a tone of 
mingled impatience and compassion, 
“you’re the man that’s here to be—who 
was sentenced for the murder of Mar- 
garet Grey, alias Carter; and as such 
you’ve got to—got to go through what 
you've got to.” 

; | Saunderson sank in a heap on the 
S | floor. The pseudo-warder picked him 
up and laid him on the bed. He had 
evidently fainted. 

Greatorex wiped his forehead. The 
Parson sat down on a stool. His face 
was white. 

“If he isn’t the man!” he muttered. 
“My conscience—” 

“If: he isn’t the man,” the Doctor 
said, “Mr. Greatorex will let him go 
7 free for the other business. That 

squares it off. If you can’t put your 

conscience in your pocket, don’t put 
it under the microscope, George. Re- 
. member that you’re saving Harry and 
little Ladybird—if he is the man.” 
“He is the man,” I asserted. 










































HE came to from his faint presently, 

and began begging the “warder” to 
send for some one to identify him. 
At last the Actor grudgingly consented, 
and rapped upon the door as if he sig- 
naled. Three raps—a pause—two raps 
—a pause—three raps again. The Doc- 
tor went stealthily to the other end of 
the passage, then returned with heavy 
tread. He also was disguised as a 
warder. 

“What's up, Bill?” he asked. “A bit 
fractious ?” 

“Shamming mad,” the’ Actor said 
testily. “Swears he’s only just come in, 
and has been changed for Haynes!” 

The Doctor advanced into the cell. 

“Come, come, Haynes!” he expostu- 
lated. “No one wants to be hard on you; 
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but what’s the good of going on like 
this? It wont alter things,” 

“Look at me!” Saunderson said 
huskily. “Look at me! Can’t you see — 
I’m not Haynes?” oh 

The Doctor -shrugged his broad 
shoulders, 

“You know I haven’t been with you,” 
he argued. “You know that perfectly 
well, Haynes. It’s no good playing the 
goat! Don’t show the white feather, 
man! Take my advice, and have a sleep, 
You don’t stand to win anything on this 
game,” 

“Fetch some one who has been with 
me,” the wretched man implored. “I 
mean with Haynes!” ‘ 

“There!” the Doctor cried. “You give 
yourself away!” 

“Give yourself away!” the Actor re- 
peated. “Play the man, Haynes. You: 
should have seen the last chap who was 
in your shoes; cracked his jokes and 
played a game of euchre to pass the 
time! That’s what he did. I’ll get some 
cards if you like, Haynes.” 

“I’m not Haynes!” Saunderson re- 
peated. “I’m not Haynes. Give me a 
chance! Give me a chance, I say! Fetch 
some one who knows him.” 

“Will you be quiet afterwards?” the 
Actor asked. 

“Yes,” he promised. “Yes, yes! I'll 
be quiet. I’ll be very quiet!” He cried 
like a child. 

“Bring Bob Salter,” the Actor told 
the Doctor. “He’ll swear pretty stiff — 
at being woke, but that’s what he draws 
pay as Chief Warder for; and we — 
sha’n’t get a minute’s peace till we con- _ 
vince this chap it’s no use humbug- 
ging.” . 

After a-short time the Solicitor went =~ 
in, He had ruffled his hair and wore no © 
collar, and his braces hung loose. He — 
yawned like aman roused from sleep. 
Saunderson staggered toward him. 

“You know I’m not Haynes,” he 
pleaded. “I’ve been changed.” 

The Solicitor grunted. 

“Now look here, my man,” he said 
gruffly, “if you wanted to plead that 
you were mad, you should have done 
it sooner. The time’s past, and you can 
take my word for it.” 

Saunderson wrung his hands. 
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“If you know Haynes,” he cried, 
ou know I’m not Haynes. He’s a 
k man, taller than I and stouter and 

_ younger. You know I’m not Haynes.” 
“I know a lot of things,” the Solici- 
tor said. “And I know two in particu- 
lar. Whoever you are and however you 
got here—and I don’t mean to parley 
‘about that—you are the man who mur- 
dered the woman Grey or Carter; and 
to-morrow morning at eight o’clock 
you're going to pay the penalty. Don’t 
deceive yourself that there’s any chance 
of getting off, or that it’s any use 
appealing to the Governor or the Dep- 
uty-Governor or anyone who'll be there. 

They wont listen to you.” 


“Y’m not Haynes!” the wretch 


screamed. “I’m not Haynes. I’m Saun- 
derson !” 

“Then, Saunderson,” the Solicitor 
said, “you’ve about eight hours left to 
make your peace; and you'd better do 
a” 


“It’s a plot,” Saynderson declared, 
“and you are in it!” 

“Well,” the Solicitor said, “if it’s a 
plot it is one that is going to succeed.” 

Saunderson argued and pleaded till 
‘the pseudo Chief Warder refused to 
discuss the matter any longer. 

“T don’t care what your name is,” he 
stated, “or how you’ve come to ‘justice. 
You’ve come, and you wont escape; 
and you’d best get off your mind what’s 
on your mind.” | 

He went out, followed by the Doctor. 
Saunderson made a rush to the door, 
but the Actor seized him, and led him 
back to the bed. He sat there sobbing 
and shouting and entreating. To the 
Suggestion that he should “own up” 
and ease his mind he made only one 
_ reply. He was not Haynes! 

_ . I went up-stairs to Estelle. Greatorex 
was with her. She was pacing the little 
toom wildly. 

“Tt is the day,” she said. “The very 
' day. I heard it strike twelve. . . . 

Can’t you make him confess? Make 
him!” 

The Solicitor and Parson joined us, 
and we held a council. I was for putting 
a revolver to his head and extracting 
a confession; but the others persisted 
that our only chance was to go on as we 
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were doing, and try to extort evidence 
that would not merely hang Saunder- 
son in the end, but save Harry now. 
My reason agreed, though my feelings 
were for the revolver. 

We went back to the cellars and 
watched through the grating, but saw 
no signs of his making any admission. 
Every time that the Actor made such a 
suggestion he simply repeated that he 
was not Haynes. The Doctor went in 
at two o’clock to relieve the Actor, but 
was equally unsuccessful in extracting 
any confession. Just after three we 
heard Estelle coming down the stairs. 
We took her up-stairs again. She knelt 
to us, and besought us to try some 
fresh plan. The time was so short, she 
said, clasping her hands. “So short!” 


W E went back and paced noisily out- 

side—the pre-arranged signal for 
the next move. The Doctor pretended 
to yield to Saunderson’s persistent de- 
mands to see the Governor. He came 
to the door and asked “Smith” to fetch 
him, Twenty minutes later the Actor 
went in, made up as a military-looking 
old gentleman with a single eye-glass. 
No one would have recognized the 
former warder in his appearance, man- 
ner or voice. 

“What nonsense is this, Haynes?” he 
demanded sharply, and cut short Saun- 
derson’s tremulous attempts at making 
an explanation. 

“I don’t profess to know every pris- 
oner by sight,” he said; “but the Chief 
Warder has been down and has identi- 
fied you. That is sufficient for me. Your 
story is absurd upon the face of it. 
You cannot escape your fate by telling 
a pack of lies. You have enough to 
answer for. Don’t add to it. Clear your 
conscience of what you can by writing 
down the truth and easing people’s 
minds. It will ease your own, too, you 
will find. Come, come, my man! It 
can’t hurt you to confess now. I 
wouldn’t persuade you if there were 
the remotest hope of a reprieve, but 
there isn’t. Go off with as easy mind 
as you can. I’ll send the Chaplain. God 
have mercy on you!” 

He blew his nose vigorously and 
came out. 














“It rests with you, George,” I whis- 
pered to the Parson. “Don’t let your 
conscience hang Harry.” 

“Good old Harry!” the Actor said 
in his ear. 

The Parson knelt down in the passage 
and prayed for a long time. We looked 
at one another in suspense. I think we 
all feared that some scruple might pre- 
vent him from playing his part; and 
’ we caught our breaths when he rose. 

“Guide me, Lord!” he murmured. 
Then he went in. He signed to the 
Doctor, who was there as warder, to 
go out; and the Doctor joined us. We 
listened and watched through the prop- 
erty grating. 

“If his scruples hang our dear old 
Harry!” the Doctor muttered. . ‘ 
“But it’s awful! Awful!” 

Saunderson and the Parson looked 
at each other for a long time. Then 
Saunderson’s wailing voice began. 

“You know I’m not Haynes,” he 
sobbed. “You know I am not Haynes,” 

The Parson put his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“God,” he said solemnly, “knows all 
things! He knows you for what you 
are; knows what is in your heart and 
mine. I implore you to make what 
amends you can, before it is too late. 
If you killed Margaret Grey, as I be- 
lieve you did, confess the truth.” 

“There is nothing to confess,” 
Saunderson screamed. “I’m not Haynes. 
I tell you I am not Haynes! ie 
am not Haynes. I am Saunderson. I was 
in the same office. They arrested me for 
fraud. That is right. I did it. Yes, that 
is right. But I am not Haynes. They 
have changed us. For the love of 
Heaven, fetch some one who knows us 
both to identify me. It isn’t 
much to ask, sir—not much. You 
wouldn’t let them hang an innocent 
man !” 

“This is folly!” the Parson pro- 
tested. 

“No, no!” Saunderson persisted. “It 
is the truth. I am not Haynes 
not Haynes.” 

“IT think you are quibbling with 
words,’ the Parson said sternly—he 
played his part better than we had 
hoped. “I do not know what aliases 
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you have. Whatever your name, I am 
convinced that you killed the woman, 
Margaret Grey or Carter. If that is 
so, I implore you, in the name of Him 
whose servant I am, to confess your sin. 

Wretched man, has no impulse 
ever moved you to confess? Have you 
never laid awake at night, thinking that 


death would be a less punishment than — 


the consciousness of your guilt?“Yhan 
the knowledge that your silence might — 
implicate the innocent? . . Ahi ts 
see that you have thought of that!” 

Saunderson shuddered and shud- 
dered. His mouth moved, but no sound 
came, We watched him through the 
grating. 

“He is guilty,” Greatorex whispered. — 
“T am sure of it now!” 

“T have been sure of it all the while,” 
I declared. 

“He is guilty,’ the Doctor agreed. 
“But I don’t think he will confess.” 

“Or I!” said the Solicitor. 


E Actor was with Estelle. We 
were afraid she would come down 
to make a useless appeal to the man. 

He did not confess, or deny—only 
cried out again and again that he was 
not Haynes, and implored the Parson 
to send for some one to identify him. 

“Very well,” the Parson consented at 
last. “I will fetch your employer, Mr. 
Greatorex.” 

We stared at each other in surprise: - 
This was not in the plan that we had 
arranged. 

The Parson came out, and the Doctor © 
went in. He muttered to his brother just 
outside the door. 

“D— your conscience!” he hissed. 


The Parson drew a deep breath, and ~ 


passed his hand across his forehead. 
“It is not that,” he told us. “My con- 
science is at rest now. He is the guilty 
man. I have no longer any doubt of it. ~ 
It hurts me to hound him to death; but 
it is the only way to save Harry. . . . 
The point is this: He would confess, 
if he felt sure that he must die; but he 
hopes that at the scaffold the Deputy- 
Governor or some one will notice that 
he is not the man who was convicted, 
and so disclose the plot which has 
brought him here. So long as that hope 
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remains, we shall not get a confession. 
_ If we can convince him that everyone 
is in a plot to execute him instead of 
Harry, then he may confess. Mr. 
Greatorex must say that he is Haynes, 
say it before the supposed Governor. 
After that he may give up hope and 
make a confession, and save Harry. 
. . . It is a horrible business, Give 
me some water.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later 
Greatorex went in with the supposed 
Governor and the Parson. Saunderson 

_groveled at Greatorex’s feet and wept. 

“You know me,” he implored. “You 
know me, sir.” 

“Yes,” Greatorex said in a firm voice. 
“T know you well.” 

Saunderson laughed hysterically. 

“It’s all right!” he cried. “It’s all 
right.” 

“We will not prolong this,” the sham 
Governor snapped in his sharp military 
way. “You know this unfortunate man, 
Mr. Greatorex. Which is he? Haynes 
or Saunderson ?” 

Greatorex looked with set face at the 


groveling wretch, and answered: 
“Haynes!” 
I think none of us will ever forget 
the shriek that Saunderson gave then! 
The Parson went back to him later, 
when he had recovered from his faint. 


“It is a plot,” he said feebly. 
“Haynes’s friends have put me here to 
die for him. You are all in the plot. 
You mean me to die.” 

The Parson sat down on a stool be- 


side the bed. 


“And since you have to die,” he said, 
_ “since you have to die as the murderer 
of Margaret Grey! Are you the 
man?” 

Saunderson gave a sob, and turned 
away to the wall. 

“Yes,” he owned faintly, “I am the 
man!” 


E Parson buried his face in his 
kerchief. Outside the grating we 
gripped one another’s hands. Presently 
the Parson rose and came to the door. 
“Paper and ink,” he said hoarsely. 
The Solicitor took them in. He would 
see, he whispered, that the confession 
contained sufficient evidence of truth 


to secure a respite. I went \up-stairs to 
Estelle then. 

She was sitting in the little dressing- 
room with her head on the table. I no- 
ticed a few gray hairs in the pretty 
brown ; and she was a young thing, only 
three and twenty. Such compunction as 
I felt for Saunderson vanished when 
I saw her white, drawn face. 

“Estelle,” I said, “Estelle, my dar- 
ling! There is still hope.” I put 
my arm round her. 

“Five has struck,” she said. “Five!” 

“George is with him,” I told her. “He 

may induce him to confess. We are sure 
now that he is guilty. We think. . 
I have hope, little daughter. . . . 
Considerable hope.” She clutched at my 
arm. “Real hope,” I went on. “You 
have been very brave, darling. Be brave 
now. He—” 

“He has confessed!” she cried. “He 
has confessed !” 

And then, for all my careful prep- 
aration, she fainted. 

We had the written confession when 
she came to. She motored with Greato- 
rex and me to the Home Secretary’s 
house, and we persuaded them to rouse 
him. He was only half-awake when he 
came to us; but his sleepiness vanished 
when I produced the confession, and 
told him how we had secured it. 

“T know that I have obtained it by 
force,” I concluded, “and that he will 
deny it; but it furnishes material for 
proof ; and Mr. Greatorex, as I have ex- 
plained, can furnish more.” 

He made no comment, but left us for 
a few minutes—to consult the judge, as 
I afterwards learned. When he returned 
he told us that he had ordered the re- 
prieve. 

“You are modern brigands,” he said, 
“and if you.do not establish your case, 
the law. Speaking as a man, I 
wish we had a few more like you!” 

He gave us a permit to visit Harry in 
the prison. A warder was posting up a 
notice as we reached the gates. It was 
headed “Respite,” and some loafers 
were re-trying the case. The. prison 
clock in the tower struck seven. Estelle 
counted the strokes. 

“The mercy of God!” she cried. “At 
the eleventh hour!” 






















































Mr. Ten Eyck Intended 


to Talk About Motors 


BUT WHEN THE GREEN BOOK’S MAN- 
ABOUT-TOWN GOT THERE, THE TALK 
DRIFTED TO A NUMBER OF SUBJECTS 


By John Ten Eyck 


of the Hotel Richmond in 
West Forty-sixth Street, New 
York, to call on Miss Josephine Vic- 
tor, the other day, I had a more or less 
clear idea of the fact that an energetic 
press-agent had informed me that she 
was an automobile expert and had been 
graduated with honors from a course 
in taking automobiles to pieces and 
putting them together again at one of 
the Y. M. C. A.’s. I therefore was 
more or less primed to talk on the sub- 
ject of gears. 

When I reached the tenth floor and 
was directed to the door of her recep- 
tion room by the West Indian subject 
of King George who ran the bally lift 
on which I ascended, the idea still 
trembled, more or less hazily, along the 
horizon of my consciousness. 

After I had knocked, and was ad- 
mitted into a simple little dark 
green drawing-room, matters began to 
change. I found Miss Victor to be a 
strapping young woman with bright, 
dark eyes, dark brows and brown hair, 
speaking beautiful English with just a 
touch of The Strand to it; but cer- 
tainly not an American girl, as I had 
thought her to be. Nor did she sug- 
gest machinery at all, but rather free 
waters and the shining sun. 

After introducing myself, I discov- 
ered that she-was Magyar. (Magyar ?— 
Hungarian, you know.) 

The automobiles immediately were 
forgotten, for I once spent two years 
in the Hungarian capital of America. 


[A S I rode up to the tenth floor 
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“What part of Hungary are you 
from?” I asked. 

“From Eido Benye, in Zemplane 
Megye, Tokaj,” she replied. 

“Oh yes,” said I hazily; “charming 
place, isn’t it?” 

“It is where the famous Tokay wines 
come from, you know,” she elucidated, 
smiling expectantly. 

She had guessed correctly ; I was im- 
mediately interested. 

“I have had an experience with that 
wine,” I reminisced. 

“Most people do who are unused 
to it,” she said. “It is extremely heady 
and apt to catch the unwary before he 
knows it. Do you know how it is 
made ?” 

“No,” I confessed, “I do not.” 

“Well, of course you know that 
practically every one in Tokaj is a 
wine-grower. My ‘father was one. The 
way the famous wine is fermented is 
very interesting. It is placed in 
wooden casks and then buried in the 
ground, so that the earth draws the 
fermentation out of it. The method of 
drawing the wine from the cask would 
also strike you as novel, I fancy. It is 
always done by girls (because their 
mouths are supposed to be cleaner than 
men’s) and is accomplished by means 
of a long glass tube which is measured 
so that when it is full of wine from 
end to end, it holds a certain definite 
amount. The girl who is to draw the 
wine inserts the glass tube into a small 
hole in the cask, and then draws deftly — 
on it, snapping her finger over the bot- 
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tom end just as the wine in it reaches 

her lips, not a moment before, not a 

moment after. It is quite a trick, and 

the girls grow to be quite expert 
at it.” 

“What a charming method of having 
one’s wine served,” I murmured. 

“It is really quite interesting,” she 
‘ agreed. 

“My experience with Tokay,” I an- 
nounced blithely, “happened in Gary, 
where I chanced, for a while, to be 
one of a small number of Americans 

_ resident in that well known Hungarian 
city. Josef Veresh, a minion of the 
energetic Barker of real estate fame, 
had had a small keg of it sent him from 
somewhere in the interior of Transat- 
lantic Hungary, and on the afternoon 
it arrived, invited four or five of his 
cronies, including myself, to come up 
to his place and try it out. I was only 
too glad to do so. In fact, I grew en- 
thusiastic about it, and had five or six 
glasses. I remember, in a faint way, that 
after I had recited the Sixth Book of 
“Homer’s Iliad to Joe word for word— 

which I had forgotten, under ordinary 
conditions, some ten years before, I 
drove some one’s automobile up the 
front steps of the Y. M. C. A. and 
down again, for the edification of the 
pious youths therein incarcerated, and 
wound up the evening by writing a 
sonnet about a rainbow I had seen in 
Parkersburg, W. Va., seven years 
before. The stuff affected my memory 
marvelously. I woke up in the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, two days later, 
with a Gideon Bible clenched firmly in 
my right hand—Are you shocked?” 

“Certainly not!” she laughed. “Why 
should I be?” . 

z “Well, there are a lot of people who 

_ are so easily shocked.” 

“Being shocked is life’s greatest lux- 
ury to some persons,” she said chari- 
tably. 

“T prefer to do the shocking,” said 
I. “I used to shock them dreadfully in 
Gary. They all said I would come to 
no good end. Just as a girl I had once 
used to think it dreadful when I wore 
a checked golf cap downtown in New 
York in the evening. It’s all in the point 
of view, and, since point of view is 
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merely a matter of position, and posi- 
tion in this life is everything, point of 
view is everything.” 


| REALIZED that I was becoming in- 

toxicated with the exuberance of my 
own verbosity, and, pausing a moment, 
asked: 

“Have you ever heard of Gary?” 

“No,” said she. “Where is it?” 

“In Indiana,” I answered. “There 
are about two hundred Americans, one 
thousand Poles, two thousand Bulgar- 
ians and twenty-seven thousand Hun- 
garians living there. That’s why I am 
so interested in Hungary and Hun- 
garians. I lived there for two years, 
part of the time as sporting editor of 
the Gary Tribune, the palladium of the 
liberties of the Republican Party in 
the vicinity, and the other part of the 
time I was either dining on sand or 
working for the Steel Company. In the 
meantime, I picked up a lot of infor- 
mation about the immigrants. It must ° 
take a lot of nerve for a man to come 
to this country when he doesn’t under- 
stand the language and has no educa- 
tion.” 

“Nerve!” said Miss Victor. “It takes 
the greatest kind of courage! Can you 
imagine yourself -with no education and 
utterly no idea of the language, in the 
middle of Russia? Do you know what 
it means to leave home and country and 
come across the sea into unknown cities, 
amongst a people whose customs, man- 
ners and modes. of thought are utterly 
unlike yours, and to live there a life 
entirely different from any you have 
ever been accustomed to live?” 

“No,” I admitted, mentally turning 
pale at the thought, and remembering 
the time I went broke in Chicago. “I 
cannot imagine myself in such a dread- 
ful position—or I prefer not to try.” 

She laughed. 

“It is not easy. Some months ago I 
was just getting into one of the depots 
in Chicago, coming from New York, 
when I saw that one of my humble 
fellow country men with a large blue 
canvas-covered ‘telescope’  suit-case, 
was in difficulties with some of the 
officials of the station. It happened 
that I had to pass close to the man in 
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order to get through the gate from my 
train. As I passed, I saw that he was 
having a terrible time, that the guards 
were utterly misunderstanding what he 
was trying to say, and, taking it all and 
all, he was in a miserable fix. As I 
passed him, I could not resist the temp- 
tation to say a word to him in a low 
voice in Hungarian. 

“The result was pathetic. He literal- 
ly dropped the ‘telescope,’ knelt on the 
floor and kissed the hem of my skirt. 
He wept and laughed and clung to me 
like a child, talking madly all the while 
and imploring me to talk to him in 
turn. The sound of his own language 
must have sounded like music in his 
ears. I got him all straightened out and 
took him out to the Parmelee ‘bus 
which he was ticketed to take from 
that station to the one from which he 
was to leave the city. 

“At the door of the ’bus he refused 
to allow me to leave him, however, and 
I had to ride in the ’bus to the other 
station with him and actually put him 
on his train, where he bade me farewell 
chokingly. 

“Of course there was an element of 
absurdity, to the unthinking, in it; but 
at the same time, the incident shows 
what the unfortunate foreigner is up 
against in this country. 

“He loves his own country and his 
own people, and he is in a strange coun- 
try and amongst a strange people who 
do not love him and who treat him 
very badly, yet he persists bravely and 
works hard and saves his money and 


eventually gets ahead. Is not that. 


courage?/I cannot understand why it 
is that the people of America always 
show such an unwelcome aspect to 
the immigrant. Why should they treat 
him as though he were an enemy? He 
is coming-here to work, to help build, 
to become a force in the land and a 
power for the founding of the Nation’s 
ultimate greatness.” 


: ELL,” said I, pensively lighting a 

Russian cigarette, “you see that is 
an attitude of mind on the part of peo- 
ple occupying this country which is 
quite old. I have no doubt that the 
Mound Builders received the Indians 
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with distrust if not with actual hos- 
tility, and I know that my beloved fore- 
father, who arrived hastily in a ship to 
escape being beheaded by certain 
Roundheads, was one of a large colony 
of English who were anything but 
popular with the Indians, at that time 
themselves established as the current 
natives. So, when the Irish began to 
pour in, the original English looked up- 
on them with a degree of aversion 
equalled only by that with which the 
Irish regarded the Germans, and with 
which all now regard the latest lumps 
of humanity cast into the American 
smelter from Poland, the Balkans, 
Hungary and Russia. 

“There is nothing really bitter about 
it. It is simply that the ones who are 
here and who have just learned the 
English language and soap and the 
other things somewhat strictly reserved 
in general use to these shores, have 
difficulty in getting accustomed to treat- 
ing as equals those who~are somewhat 
newer and have yet to learn the secrets 
of the English language, New York 
tailoring and Chicago soap. There is no 
person in the world so absolutely as- 
sured of the uselessness and general 
ne’er-do-wellness of the herd as 
the man or woman whom lucky chance 
or good fortune has suddenly raised to 
the automobile class, you know. 
Which reminds me: I came here to talk 
motors with you, not immigration.” 

“Well, I can talk motors, too,” said 
Miss Victor, “for after all, machines 
have individualities just as men and 
women have.” 

“Of course,” I agreed, “due to the 
fact that machines are made by men, 
and naturally inherit some of their 
maker’s eccentricities—which applica- 
tion could be extended; but I desist for 
fear of being profane.” 

“Machines are sometimes far more 
to be depended on than men,” said she. 
“T have—” She named a popular car 
of the smaller type. 

“Quite so,” I replied, considering my 
own physical being, “small machines, 
like small men are usually the best 
ones.” 

“Oh, not necessarily so,” she replied 
calmly. 
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“Still,” I insisted egotistically, “you 
must admit that most of the great men 
of history have been small.” 

“Well,” she continued, “George 
Washington and Adam were both tall.” 

I changed the subject. 


“THEY tell me that you are going 
into the Chicago company of ‘The 
Yellow Ticket.’ ” 

“Yes, I will be in Chicago this fall. 
I am to play Sonia.” 

“T don’t think it’ll be much of a suc- 
cess in Chicago,” I said brightly. 

“Oh, why not ?” she questioned, some- 
what dispiritedly. 

“T will tell you why,” said I, “and the 
reason is this: While “The Yellow 
Ticket,’ aside from the fact that it is 
an extremely badly written play, has 
a very good dramatic idea and has on 
its side much that is right, it is a play 
of a type which should not be allowed 
to be popular in this country. It ap- 
peals to one class, to one race, to the 
people of one certain religion. I may say 
that I am saying now of it what I have 
thought many times of other plays deal- 
ing with or rather fomenting the preju- 
dices of other races and other religions 
in the land. This one simply happens 
to be a present and existing example. 

“*The Yellow Ticket’ deals with 
what, we are told, is the persecution by 
the Government of Russia of people of 
the Jewish faith. Aside from the fact 
that Roman Catholics are pretty badly 
treated in Russia, and, for the nonce, 
leaving out of the question any neces- 
sity for anything like a grain of salt, 
let us admit that it is a fact that in 
Russia the Jews are persecuted as those 
who come from Russia tell us they are. 

“Is it well for them in this, the land 
of their deliverance, to brood over the 
injustices which were done them in that 
other land which is no longer theirs? 
Is it good policy that we should have 
upon the stage of our theatres a play 
which is a direct blow at the Govern- 
ment of a country which has, in the 
past, made it possible for our Govern- 
ment to continue so that it might offer 
an asylum to all who are oppressed? 
For it is a fact that if it had not been 
for the Russian fleet in New York har- 


bor during the Civil War, there might 
be to-day no United States.of America 
towards which the persecuted Jew of 
Russia could fly from the Cossacks. In 
memory of that support and protec- 
tion which the Tsar gave constitutional 
Government, let the exile forget, let the 
bitterness die. 

“I am opposed to plays which ap- 
peal to a single class in the Republic. 
They are dangerous. They encourage 
arguments and consequent discords, and 
as we all know, it is from little troubles 
that great dangers grow. The war in 
Europe has been an example of the 
truth of that statement.” 

“You forget,” said the Chicago 
Sonia, “that as an Hungarian, I have 
no particular love for Russia myself. 
When Louis Kossuth led the forces of 
Hungary, including many armed wom- 
en, against the Austrians in the early 
part of the past century, the Hunga- 
rians defeated Austria in a great bat- 
tle, but were then driven off by a horde 
of Cossacks who suddenly appeared, 
and, under orders from the Tsar, came 
to the support of the Hapsburgs.” 

“Ah,” said I, “that is“an old sore. 
That happened even before our Civil 
War, which is slowly becoming forgot- 
ten already, and which was fought only 
fifty years ago. The curse of nations 
is old sores. Frenchmen are dying on 
the battlefield because of the fact that 
with the words Alsace-Lorraine, hatred 
of the Teuton has been inbred in their 
hearts for a generation.” 

“Let us in this country declare a 
general amnesty for all save those who 
dare encroach upon our liberties—and 
there is not one who so dares to do. 
Let us forget the Old World bitter- 
nesses and give ourselves to New 
World dreams and new accomplish- 
ments. Blood is being spilt and has 
been spilt in torrents throughout 
Europe, and while it is, perhaps, some- 
thing of Fate and not all bitterness, yet 
old grudges have much to do with the 
enginery of Fate when Fate goes to 
war with bulging ammunition belt and 
bayonet set.” 

“Those things are hard to forget,” 
said she. “You of the New World do 
not know how we feel in the Old, be- 








cause you have never, undergone what 
we have undergone. You do not know 
what it is to be driven, tobe kept in 
ignorance, to be despised, to be made 
superstitious in order better to be or- 
dered about even to the death. These 
things do not exist in America, so you 
do not know what they mean.” 

“But to get back to the start of this 
argument,” said I, getting beyond my 
depth, “the reason why I say that I 
think ‘The Yellow Ticket’ will not do 
so well in Chicago as it has in New 
York is because by the time the Old 
World people get as far inland as Chi- 
cago, they are unconsciously becoming 
Americanized. They are becoming used 
to our skies and forgetting the other 
skies which they cannot see. They are 
developing new associations and new 
ideas, cultivating new loves and new 
aversions and are seeing things in a 
different light. New York is not an 
American city—it is New York. It is 
a gateway where the toll-keepers wax 
wealthy taking toll. There are only 
eight hundred thousand Americans in 
the city. The rest are still quivering 
from the lash or reminiscent of the 
charms of Europe. 

“When they go West, they wish to 
forget and they do forget. What is 
Europe to the man on the Pacific Coast ? 
Nothing. Japan is bigger and more im- 
minent. China is the Pacific Russia; 
Australia is larger and nearer than 
England—and .as English if not more 
so, than the English. New places and 
new faces, it may be generally admitted, 
make new minds. 

“Let the old enmities die. I am for 
‘American plays. After all, the Tsar is 
probably no worse than the editors and 
penny-a-liners who criticise him.—Wot 
t’ ’ell does an editor know about any- 
thing anyhow?” 

“What?” she asked, not catching 
that last. 

“That,” said I, “is an ancient grudge 
also.” 
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HEREUPON we switched from 

Russia and the European War 
and discussed the good a few epigram- 
matic playwrights would do our stage, 
although every hardshell on Times 
Square will tell you that epigrams are 
out of date in plays, just as the news- 
paper “military experts” told us in 1899 
that bayonets were out of date,, the 
army now using a heavier and more 
business-like bayonet than ever before 
in its history, and the hardshells appar- 
ently forgetting the delight with which 
the populace hailed the brilliant lines of 
Wilde in the revival of “Lady Winde- 
mere’s Fan” after several seasons of 
“business” plays. By a “business” play 
is meant a play in which the playwright, 
not being a writer, has to depend upon 
situations for everything. It is always 
such a relief to attend the work of one 
who writes cleverly and has brilliant 
Situation after situation merely as 
divertisements to the main body of the 
entertainment. 

Into these matters, Miss Victor and 
I plunged enthusiastically, forgetting 
for the nonce the Russian hordes, the 
valiant Belgians whom the noted J. 
Czsar praised so highly for their valor 
some years ago, and Frank and Teuton 
alike. Art, like love, is an universal af- 
fair, and when two who are interested 
get to talking on the subject, they are 
just as selfish as any two lovers brazen- 
ly monopolizing the earth for their 
love-making. 

And it was with regret that I left 
the simple little green sitting-room and 
the interesting young lady from the 
province of Tokaj in Hungary, to re- 
turn to the workaday events of a world 
where even a writer is forced to con- 
sider bills and business. 

I left her with a volume of George 
Meredith’s in her hand. 

Fancy! George Meredith in the day 
and land of Irving Berlin and the 
Winter Garden. How the worthy 
persist ! 























Littfe Stories About 
Rapid-fire Anecdotes Caught 


ARY REHAN made an official call upon her dentist recently, after which she 
met her chum, Martha Messinger, for luncheon. Miss Rehan was distinctively 
unhappy. She complained that she was in great pain. 
“What did he fill it with?” Miss Messinger solicitously inquired, referring to 
the irritating molar. 
“Well, it looks like gold,” Miss Rehan confessed, “but it feels like thunder 
and lightning.” 


OLIVE BRISCOE, the vaudeville wit, witnessed an outdoor performance of 

“Macbeth” while on her extensive Western tour. She was accompanied by 
George Delmore, who has a leaning to the high-brow. 

“Tt must be fine to be able to play Shakespeare,” Mr. Delmore commented with 
enthusiasm. 

“Yes, but unfortunately it isn’t,” Miss Briscoe retorted. “But if not fine, it 
should certainly be imprisonment,” she added. 


O NE of those nuisances who hang around all theatres met Margaret Nybloc, of 
the “Kitty MacKay” company as she was ascending the stairs of the Comedy 
Theatre to her dressing-room. 
“Miss Nybloc, may I put you down for a couple of chances for a raffle we are 
getting up for a poor old man?” he asked, presenting a paper. 
.Miss Nybloc looked at him quizzically. 
“Certainly not. I wouldn’t know what to do with him if I won him.” 


AN MACLAREN is to be the leading man at the Little Theatre, in Philadelphia, 
this season. He has long been an ardent student and producer of the plays of 
Shakespeare, but more recently he has acted in modern plays. It was because of 
this that an old friend, with whom Mr. Maclaren had been associated in England, 
observed: — 
“You seem to be losing interest in Shakespeare, Mac; why is it?” 
Mr. Maclaren smiled wanly. 
“Tt isn’t interest I have lost,”’ he confessed ; “it is principal.” 


ONE of the most magnificent hostelries in the West is the. Hotel Skirvin, the 
property and possession of the father of Marguerite Skirvin, the very 

attractive and talented leading woman who last year made an extended trip with 
Julian Eltinge. It was on this trip that she engaged the proprietor of a small hotel ‘ 
in conversation, feeling a sort of kindred spirit, as it were. 

“Well,” she smilingly inquired at breakfast, addressing the grouchy pro- 
prietor, “what have we to eat this morning?” 

The boniface gave a grunt. 

“You don’t have to eat nothin’ if you don’t want to,” was his reply. 


SUZAN NE JACKSON, one of the most attractive and talented of the younger 

leading women, was engaged recently to play a limited season at the Hudson 
Theatre, at Union Hill, N. J., where the Metropolitan managers “try out” their 
promising plays. The trip to and from the theatre was so long that Miss Jackson 
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Popular Stage Folks 


From This Player and That 


decided that she would remain in the little town for a few days. She so informed 
her friends, who were surprised to see her back in town in a couple of days. She 
confessed that mosquitoes were the cause. 

“But why didn’t you use netting?” she was asked. 

Miss Jackson smiled patronizingly upon them. 

“Netting? Even mouse traps did no good!” 


L QUISE RANDOLPH, the emotional actress, is an experienced stage director. 

She has made many interesting productions with her own companies and is 
frequently consulted by her directors on a point of stage business. It was not 
long ago when she observed a director trying to get a certain result by changing 
the reading of a speech. He read it three or four different ways, but still it did 
not seem to suit him. 

“Miss Randolph, I have read this speech three different ways, and it doesn’t 
seem right yet,” he said. 

“Well, there is only one right way,” Miss Randolph replied. 

“Which way is that?” he eagerly inquired. 

Miss Randolph smiled enigmatically. “I suppose it is too much to expect you 
to know the right way,” was the biting response. 


LILLIAN KINGSBURY, who played last season with Billie Burke, is on the 

stage this year after a long absence. For many years Miss Kingsbury and her 
husband were interesting and successful Shakespearean players, and it was al- 
ways her greatest pleasure to train the younger and more promising applicants for 
positions with her company. 

It is recalled that Miss Kingsbury taught one successful actress who was then 
a raw tyro. After vainly trying to teach her inflection in delivering a speech, and 
suiting the action to the word, Miss Kingsbury, with no loss of patience, inquired: 

“My dear, follow me closely. So. Now speak as I speak, and walk as I walk. 
You can do this, can you not ?” 

“If I could do it like you; do you suppose I would be working for fifteen 
dollars a week?” was the indignant question. 


ERTHA MANN is a rather unusual young woman. Besides her unusual 

beauty, she possesses an unusual wit, and her career itself has been unusual. 

She is to burst forth as a star in Chicago this season when the domestic drama 
“To-day” is presented there. 

Following her engagement and the very unusual circumstances surrounding 
its consummation, Miss Mann was besieged for pictures of herself. One inveterate 
collector begged Miss Mann for an autographed photograph. Having in mind the 
several dollars each cost, and the further fact that she did not particularly care 
for the applicant, she denied his request. 

“Do you believe in dreams?” he finally asked the young emotional actress. 

“T come from the South. There we all believe in them,” she replied. 

“Well, last night I dreamed you gave me one of those pictures. What did 
that signify ?” 

“It signified,” she merrily replied, “that you were dreaming.” 
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A SHORT STORY OF 


LIFE 


‘“‘ON THE ROAD” 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


H GIRLS! Have you heard?” 
“What ?” 
“Dorothy Wesley is com- 
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ing—’ 

“Not really!” 

“Yes, honest. Look!” The speaker 
shook out the four pages of the Weekly 
Chronicle, and erowding their heads 
close together, they read: 

Miss Dorothy Wesley, one of Belle- 
wood’s fairest daughters, returns to 
our midst next week as a theatrical 
star. Miss Wesley, who has gained 
great fame in her stage career from 
New York to San Francisco, will ap- 
pear for one night only—next Tues- 
day—at the Opera House, as the lead- 
ing lady in that great epic tragedy, 
“East Lynne.” Miss Wesley lived in 
Bellewood until five years ago, when 
she left to make her mark on_the 
stage. She is a graduate of the High 
School and was formerly a prominent 
member of Bellewood’s younger set. 
Welcome, Miss Wesley. You reflect 
credit on our town. 
The girls clapped their hands enthusi- 

astically. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” 

“And as a star—” 

“In ‘East Lynne.’ I’ve seen the 
play—” 

“Tt was at the Opera House year be- 
fore last. It makes you cry awfully.” 

“T wonder what Dorothy’s like now? 
I'll bet she’s rich—” 

“Yes, and modishly dressed. All those 
theatrical stars are that way—with 
maids and all that.” 

“T wonder whether she'll be stuck- 
u ?” 

“Not Dorothy. No matter how great 
she is, she’ll always have a warm place 
for her friends—” 

“And maybe she'll entertain us be- 
hind the scenes—” 


“And we can give a dance—or a din- 
ner—or something for her.” 

“Will there be a matinée?” 

“No, just the one night.” 

“Then how about an afternoon tea? 
I’ll bet she’ll have on a stunning gown. 
We might get some hints for our spring 
dresses. We can have a garden tea in 
Clara’s yard under the big cypress trees. 
Dorothy used to play there when she 
was a little girl. I remember one day 
she and Hal had a fight—” 

“O-o-h!” One of the girls grinned 
gleefully. “I must tell Hal. I’ll bet he’ll 
go up in the air about it. He used to be 
awf’ly sweet on Dorothy.” 

“And I just know that’s the reason 
he never married. Why, he could have 
married that Northern girl last summer 
just for the asking. She was crazy about 
him, and simply had oodles of money!” 

“Wont it be fun to watch them when 
they meet? We'll just have to invite 
some of the boys to the tea. How ro- 
mantic ! “4 


[ED OROTHY WESLEY pinned on 
her tawdry hat before the dirty, 

cracked mirror. Joe Townsend, the 
heavy, knocked briefly, strolled into the 
dressing room and seated himself lan- 
guidly on the trunk. He lighted a ciga- 
rette. 

“Some ham route they’ve handed us, 
aint it, Dot?” 

“Sure is. I’m played out.” 

“Where we jump from here?” 

“Natchez for three nights, then Hat- 
tiesburg for the rest of the week. Then 
one night stands again for three. Jones- 
ville Monday night and Bellewood 
Tuesday—” 

Townsend eyed her curiously. 
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“Say, isn’t Bellewood your home vil- 
lage?” 

“Ves.” 

“Reckon they’ll come out with a brass 
band and all that sort of thing. They 
probably think you’re a great scintillat- 
ing star.” He laughed raucously. “That’s 
rich!” 

“It’s rotten!” she snapped half-sav- 
agely. “I wouldn’t mind playing the lead 
in a half-baked troupe of ham-anders, 
‘but to go home, where they all think that 
I’ve made good in New York—y’see, 
I’ve been writing them lies—lies all the 
way through. They think I’m a star—a 
big star. And the idea of going back 
there and drivel through my lines in 
this one-horse play almost drives me 
crazy.” : 

“Beg off. Stick in Carew. She’s un- 
derstudied you pretty well.” 

“No use. They get hep in a hurry. 
Even a hick audience could dope out 
this bunch. And with Carew butchering 
the part,—say, isn’t that sob stuff of 
hers in the last act weird ?—they’d think 
I’d do the same. And I do get away 
with it!” 

“Yes,”—slowly,—‘“you aint no Elea- 
nora Duse or even a Margaret Anglin— 
but you do get it across.” 

“But they’ll get wise, and then instead 
of being a local celebrity, they’ll blush 
when they talk about me. This local 
pride business is funny stuff.” 

“Heard from any of them? If they’re 
on to your coming it’d be a good thing to 
tell Freddy Masterson. He c’d bill it up 
strong and draw capacity.” He smiled 
cynically. “Gee, Dot, don’t you think 
he’d throw a fit if the S. R. O. went 
up pe 

She smiled. 

“Oh! it’ll go up all right. Every man, 
woman and dog in the burg’ll be there. 
That aint what’s worrying me. It’s the 
idea that they think I’m a Sarah Bern- 
hardt or a Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
They’ve invited the company to an after- 
noon tea at the house of one of my old 
school-girl iriends!” 

He shouted with glee. 

“The comp’ny !” 

“Yes. Of course, that’s out of the 
question. They’d queer me worse’n the 
show would. But I want you to come 
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along. You’re wise to my position, and 
maybe you can sling enough bull to 
satisfy ‘em. Let ’em understand that 
Belasco an’ Frohman an’ Shubert are 
all.scrambling for me—they’ll swallow 
anything. And wear that black-and- 
white checked suit of yours. It’ll daz- 
zle. I’ll have my last fall’s suit done 
over and wear that. It’s the only decent 
thing I’ve owned in years.” 

“Humph! Make a hit with one of 
the local magnates and do the marriage 
stunt. You’ll—well, for the love of 
Mike, Dot—you’re blushing!” 

“T’m not!” 

“S’help me! Dot Wesley blushing! 
Come now—who’s the lucky devil 
who’s waiting for his stellar lady-love? 
Tell me—” 

“It isn’t anybody.” 

“You have some man friend there— 
some particular one?” 

“Well,”—hesitatingly,—“there’s one 


chap. I—I—used to know him in 
school Bg 
“Sweethearts ?” 


“Y-e-s. But—well, we’ve lost track 
of each other. And this letter I got 
from the girls the other day-telling me 
about the tea-party—also says naively 
that Hal is still unmarried and that he 
has consented to be there—” 


"THE man’s eyes narrowed, and his 
face flushed a dull red, but he 

grinned good-naturedly. 

“So that’s why you’ve always refused 
to marry me—or anyone else?” 

She put her hands on his shoulders. 

“You’re a good fellow, Joe, one of 
the best chaps I ever met in my life; so 
I’ll be honest with you. That is the 
reason—and I never fully realized it 
before. We’re pals, Joe, and I care too 
much for you to marry you, and—and 
—make us both miserable. But forget 
this other man, Joe. He’s out of my life. 
His sphere and my sphere are as far 
separated as the earth and the moon. 
He’s rich now, prominent locally ; I be- 
lieve he’s in the State Legislature. And 
when he sees that instead of a real star 
I’m nothing but the leading lady with a 
bunch of barn-stormers, he’ll get sick 
But a girl don’t often forget, 
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“T know, Kid,” he said huskily. “But 
mebbe he—you—” 

“Not a chance, Joe. He isn’t a fool. 
Besides, I don’t know that I'd have the 
right to marry him. I’ve been traveling 
around so long—” 

“You—” The man’s face was red, 
and he snapped out the words. “Why, 
Dot, you’re the sweetest woman in the 
world. You're too good for the best 
man the Lordevermade . . . If 
you love him—I—I—hope—aw, you 
understand!” 

“Yes, Joe,” she said softly, “I under- 
stand.” 


THE negro porter lurched through 
the swaying coach. 

“Bellewood next stop!” he bawled 
huskily. “Bellewood !” 

Dorothy gave her hair a last reassur- 
ing pat and adjusted her hat for the 
hundredth time. She smiled slightly in 
reminiscence as the train rounded a 
wide curve and she saw the grove where 
the Sunday-school picnics had been 
held in the olden days. They took place 
there yet, she imagined—Bellewood 
never changed. 

Joe shambled in from the smoker, 
suit-case in hand. He lifted hers and 
nodded. 

“Let’s go back to the Pullman plat- 
form,” he suggested. “It wouldn’t do 
for that bunch of would-be wisenheim- 
ers to see you getting off the day- 
coach.” 

The train puffed and groaned to a 
halt under the same rickety shed which 
had done duty as a station during Dor- 
othy’s girlhood. Thousands of inefface- 
able memories surged through the girl’s 
head as she stepped to the platform. 

“There she is!” 

“Dorothy !” 

“How stunning you look!” 

“Welcome home!” 

A veritable feminine chorus assailed 
her ears, and she was beset on all sides 
by mature women, ranging in age from 
twenty to twenty-three, women who 
had been mere girls, irresponsible and 
carefree, when Dorothy had seen them 
last. They grouped around her in ad- 
miring chorus, so fulsome in their 
praise of her appearance, her simple 
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coat suit, her chic hat, that she won- 
dered vaguely whether they were sin- 
cere. Such provincialism was beyond 
her ken. Why, she’d hardly have the 
nerve to wear the suit in New York— 
and as for the hat ... Yet she de- 
tected the note of sincerity, and ignor- 
ing the covert, sneering smiles of the 
other members of the company, she en- 
joyed her triumph to the full. 

The girls—many of them married 
women now, and one or two of them 
with babies in their arms—eyed Joe 
Townsend and Joe’s loud checked suit, 
in‘ awe. Laughingly she introduced 
him to her friends, and with shouts of 
laughter on each second introduction— 
laughter and explanations that Kate 
Harrel was now Mrs. John Lucas, that 
Leila Fraser had become Mrs. Harold 
Beers—and that the baby in her arms 
was the second. 

As for them, she was a heroine, a 
being from another world. They show- 
ered her with sincere compliments and 
fulsome adulation. After they had auto- 
mobiled to the house of one of the girls 
and Joe had excused himself until the 
afternoon, they gathered about her and 
showered her with questions. 

She discovered that she was lying to 
them: telling them tales of her Broad- 
way début which had never been save 
in her imagination. She stole little bits 
of adventure from other people’s men- 
tal scrap-books and recounted them as 
her own. 

And because she was heartsick, and 
because she was a failure on the stage 
and because she was too much of a 
Spartan to show her heartbreak, she led 
her admiring friends to believe that she 
was happy, successful, bound for the 
pinnacles of fame. 

She longed to talk about the simple 
little home things, the everyday events 
which were denied her, and for which 
she hungered, but they, misunderstand- 
ing, thought her efforts to direct the 
conversation along homely lines were 
due to mere politeness. 

So they talked of the stage and its 
environs. Dorothy was the center of at- 
traction. One by one the girls—the mar- 
ried ones—bade her adieu, until the 
afternoon. Husbands were coming home 








to lunch, and their meals must be ready. 
Others had children who must be looked 
after. All were burdened with domes- 
tic duties. 

“Tt must be great,” sighed one, “to 
have nothing to do but travel around, 
and play a part every night. No hus- 
band to get angry; no babies to tie 
you to the house morning, noon and 
night.” 

Dorothy felt a sudden hot resent- 
ment, yet she had her role, and she 
played it. 

“Tt ts fine,” she agreed. “Although it 
does get tiresome at times.” 


HE lunched with one of the girls. 
Her visit was a gala event, and she 
tried to live up to her part. 

“If they derive happiness in thinking 
that I am contented and happy and suc- 
cessful—it would be the grossest in- 
gratitude for me to shatter their idol,” 
she reasoned. But she envied them the 
little.cares at which they grumbled. 

Joe called for her in an automobile. 
Her eyes opened wide with astonish- 
ment, and she called him aside while 
the girls who were with them were 
making ready. 

“Where’d you get it?’ she asked 
sharply. 

“Hired it. Three bucks an hour. Hus- 
tle ’em up—TI aint a millionaire. Did it 
so they’d think you were an Olga Neth- 
ersole—” 

“Thanks, Joe,” she said simply, and 
he felt amply repaid for this grossest 
of extravagances. 

Most of the guests were already at 
(Clara’s when they rolled in the gate. 
Joe chafed at the lengthy introductions 
which prevented his dismissing the car, 
and telling the chauffeur he would 
*phone when he needed it again. 

As for Dorothy, she gazed wistfully 
at the big cypress— 

“T cut my initials in there once,” she 
bubbled. “I wonder if they’re there 
yet?” 

She sped across the lawn. One of the 
girls laughed in sheer delight. 

“She’s the same old Dorothy, isn’t 
she? Unaffected in spite of her suc- 
cess. My, her life must be wonder- 
‘ful!’ 


Yes, the initials were there, and Hal’s © 
were underneath. But somehow the girls — 
didn’t twit her with it. Then there was a _ 
visible commotion, a sudden cessation — 
of conversation, and all eyes focused — 
on her. She turned. 

Yes, it was Hal who leaped from the 


automobile, but a different Hal: a big 


man, broad-shouldered and confident, 


with the same mischievous twinkle in 


his eyes—merely a boy grown up. A 
lump came into her throat. 

Straight across the lawn he came, 
openly, honestly, his brawny, bronzed 
hand extended. 

“Dorothy!” he exclaimed in sheer 
delight. “Welcome home again. Who'd 
have thought—my!” He viewed her 


with boyish approval. “You look like — 2 


the latest importation from Paris: 
doesn’t she, girls?” 

“And you're a sight for sore eyes, 
Hal. You are looking splendidly—the — 
same old Hal. Let me introduce Mr. 
Townsend—he’s my leading man.” 

The men shook hands heartily, and 
gazed straight into each other’s eyes. 

“T’ve heard about you,” lied Joe, 
“ever since I’ve known Miss Wesley.” 

Hal flushed despite himself. He eyed 
Dorothy with renewed interest. 


"THE tea was delightful. Many of the 
boys dropped in, and, later in the 

afternoon, as though by prearrange- 
ment, Hal and the girl found themselves 
alone on the bench under the spreading 
cypress. It was there that he had first 
kissed her—after they’d fought when 
they were children. And from that day 
until she went away they’d vowed they 
were engaged. . . . 

For several minutes they were silent. 

“You like the stage?” he asked 
abruptly. That was Hal’s way: no beat- 
ing about the bush. 

“Yes. I love it,” she lied. 

“And you're a star!” 

“It isn’t so much—” 


“It’s great! But I knew you had it © f 


in you, Dorothy. I imagined, though, 
that in all your success, you would 
have forgotten Bellewood and—the 
crowd.” 

“Never.” She forced a light laugh. 
“How could I?” 
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“New York—” he said doubtfully, 
“and the men you must have met—and 


‘the women,” he added in confusion. 
- “Educated—traveled—” 


She smiled cynically, and concealed 
it from him. 

“This is home!” 

Silence. Again he took the initiative, 
his voice strained, embarrassed. 

“And you’ve never—you’ve never 


married?” 


“No—” 

“T thought—” 

“An actress—shouldn’t marry. The 
road life is too trying. Besides—” 

“TI understand,” he said simply. “You 
live for your art.” 

Her art! With difficulty she re- 
strained a desire to laugh aloud. Her 
art! “Sapho” last year; leading lady in 
“East Lynne” this. A stock engage- 
ment in between, with two changes of 
bill per week. Yes, that was living for 
her art! She’d called it an art when 
she’d begun her stage career: now it 
was menial drudgery, slavery. And 
he, like all the others in Bellewood, was 
sincere. 

Reluctantly he arose. 

“Let’s join the others,” he said slow- 
ly. “I—I— Let’s join ’em!” 


THE Opera House had been sold out. 
It was the social event of the year. 


_ The people, young and old, who packed 


the house in honor of their local celeb- 
rity, affected evening dress. A basket 
of flowers had been sent behind the 
scenes to Dorothy. 

No attention was paid the stage until 
her entrance. Then the old opera house 
rocked with applause such as the com- 
pany had not heard in months. Four 
red-faced ushers trailed down the aisles 
and presented her with tremendous 
bouquets of handsome flowers. One was 
of American Beauties, and she noticed 
that they were from a Meridian florist 
and that they bore Hal’s card. Then 
she spied him on the fourth row, aisle. 
She choked and turned away— She 
didn’t thank them in words, but they 
understood. . . . 

Every line she read, every bit that 
she did, was applauded. Behind the 


__‘ scenes Joe joined her. 


“Lordy, you’re gettin’ it across,” he 
muttered bashfully. 

“It isn’t me, Joe. It’s the people yon- 
der. They’re hypnotized. They—they— 
It’s home, Joe, home!” 

And when in the last act her tears 
were real, even the members of the com- 
pany, who only vaguely understood, 
voted her acting great! Then the cur- 
tain went down, and up again, and 
down—eleven times. Then she was in 
her dressing-room, erasing the grease- 
paint and the pigment—heartsore yet’ 
strangely happy. 

More than twenty of them accom- 
panied her to the midnight train. Hal 
was there, reserved, uneasy, embar- 
rassed. He’d been talking to Joe, and 
Joe had invented marvelous tales of 
Dorothy’s successes on metropolitan 
stages. : 

The train wheezed in out of the night. 
The iron monster at its head puffed and 
snorted to a protesting stop. The com- 
pany climbed aboard, Dorothy last of 
all. There was no Pullman, and she 
took her stand on the end of the last 
car. 

Hal bounded close and gripped her 


he said 


ly and fought back her tears. 

“All ’board!” 

There came a last chorus of good- 
by’s. The train rattled slowly from un- 
der the shed. But Dorothy did not see 
the crowd; she saw only the masterful 
figure of Hal in the glare of the station 
arc. And he, desolate and alone, saw 
her simply clad figure, and felt a gnaw- 
ing pain at his heart. 

“If—if—only she wasn’t such a 
great woman,” he muttered. “If there 
was anything she lacked— iaybe she 
could have still loved me. An_ I. . .” 
A haze came before his eyes and he 
strode rapidly up the street. 

And the girl, sick at heart, com- 
muned with herself: 

“If he’d only asked—” she said bro- 
kenly. “But what could he, who has 
everything, care for a failure—like me? 
He doesn’t even dream that I—that I— 
care.” 





Channing Pollock’s Review: 
‘Breaking the Rules” 


THE MOST NOTABLE PLAYS, THIS SEASON, 
HAVE BROKEN ALL ACCEPTED RULES OF 
DRAMATIC CONSTRUCTION=—AND YET THEY 


SUCCEEDI 


HOW AND WHY THIS HAPPENS 


1S EXPLAINED IN THIS KEEN CRITIQUE— 


By Channing Pollock 


>| ILL this wonderful autumn 
A afternoon I have been toying 
with the five hundred quarto 
pages of an exhaustive and interesting 
little book on dramatic construction. 

Exhaustive the book is, because it 
gives nearly a thousand rules—‘‘funda- 
mental truths like the axioms 
in geometry”’—for play-building, and 
interesting because the hardest and 
fastest of those rules have been smashed 
to smithereens in the biggest successes 
of the young season. 

If we continue our present iconoclas- 
tic way in the theatre, books on dra- 
matic construction will have to be re- 
issued every three months—like tele- 
phone directories. 

Natheless, nevertheless, and _not- 
withstanding, the author of my five 
hundred pages is right—play-build- 
ing does involve “fundamental truths 

. like the axioms in geometry.” 

Any man may break any law, from a 
park ordinance to the Ten Command- 
ments, but the man big enough to break 
laws with impunity must not only 
break old laws but make new ones; 
must not be a mere ruffian, but a rev- 
olutionist. When he gets through, the 
“fundamental truths” are pretty sure to 
remain. The very breaks becomes rules, 
as slang becomes good English. Form 
endures, for the track-jumper has dis- 
covered that to break rules effectively 
one must rule brakes. 

In the past two years our dramatists 








seem to have left the formative period 
and to have introduced the unformative. 
Futurism appears to have jimmied its 
way into the theatre, and, with the 
monkey who had dipped his tail into a 
can of purple paint, we remark: “It’s 
pretty, but is it art?” Our older authors ~ 
continue sedate and conservative, but 
here come a raft of young men who 
win success by taking all sorts of liber- 
ties with the drama, playing fast-and- 
loose, flirting outrageously with every 
new and bizarre idea. George Cohan 
produces an amazingly entertaining 


two-act comedy with a story which, he 


tells us calmly, never happened at all. 
Roi Cooper Megrue bobs up serenely 
with a melodrama whose hero through- 
out three acts becomes a villain in 
the fourth. Finally, a boy in his 
early twenties, Elmer L. Reizenstein, 
achieves veritable triumph by writing 
a play backward. “The last shall be 
first,” said Mr. Reizenstein, and so ar- 
ranged it. What next? Will some 
genius arise with a masterpiece in which 
the third act is followed by the first, and 
the second precedes the prologue? 
Hardly ; for, no matter how eccentric 
these new works may seem, inspection 
reveals that the successful authors 
have not tampered with “fundamental 
truths.” What has been sacrificed is a 
job-lot of superficial superstitions, 


stupidly narrow restrictions, and arbi- — 


trary regulations that practically made 


it necessary to write plays on tracing ~ 
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paper. A dramatist must take an au- 
dience into his confidence. Why? Play- 
writing is story-telling, and does a 


 story-teller begin by giving away his 


a Then there were the unities. 
obody knew exactly what they were, 
but one spoke of them respectfully, and 
' when, five years ago, I tried to market 
a comedy in which lapses of twenty 
years between acts permitted contrast 
of customs, costumes, character and 
furniture, managers reminded me of 
' the old woman who read on her pro- 
‘gram that six months passed between 
the third and fourth acts, and guessed 
she wouldn’t wait. Afterward, Arnold 
Bennett and Edward Knoblauch wrote 
“Milestones.” 

Henry Arthur Jones says “the Amer- 
ican drama is suffering from an over- 
dose of ideas.” The fact is that Mr. 
Jones, by the success of two or three 
fine plays with the same theme, did his 
share toward getting the English drama 
where it was subsisting upon one idea— 
as the fabled cow subsisted upon one 
straw a day. (You remember what hap- 
pened to the cow.) Said English drama 
became all form and no substance, 
manicured to the thinness of tissue 
paper and tea’d-and-toasted to tedium. 
Nearly all plays concerned a heroine 
who, while she was perfectly good and 
‘pure, had been seduced some time be- 
tween twenty years before and the end 
of the first act, who trickled through 
two acts in tears and a black dress, and 
“turned on” everybody in a big scene 
at the end of the third. We all sym- 
pathized with the unknown gentleman 
whose lines I have reprinted a hundred 


times: 


. Lovely lady, we implore 
Go away and sin no more. 
Or, if that effort be too great, 
Go away at any rate. 

Ruined ladies and deceived husbands 
were the inevitable ingredients. Always, 
there was “comedy relief,” and, gen- 
erally, there were juvenile lovers to be 

ired off neatly as the curtain fell. 

became a formula. Stephen 
Leacock got it in “Behind the Be- 
yond.” 

Naturally, audiences grew “tired of it 
all.” Given his first act, the trained 
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theatre-goer could hum any play to its 
end, as we hum familiar tunes ahead of 
the orchestra that renders them. Life 
left the theatre behind. We ceased to 
care a hang whether ladies were ruined 
or not—if only they were pleasant 
ladies—and merely waxed impatient 
when they mourned lost reputations. 
We craved something new, and vivid, 
and actual, and then the motion picture 
came along to show us the possibilities 
of changed form, and quick action, 
and broad effects. In what followed we 
shall not lose permanently much worth 
while, because what is worth while— 
“the fundamental truths”—will endure. 
(A play shall not live by tricks alone. 
Sincerity and adherence to the elemen- 
tal emotions will remain indispensable. 

. « « Compare your interest in - 
Ethel Cartwright, in “Under Cover,” 
whose sister lost a thousand dollars 
playing bridge so that Ethel might be 
compelled to track down the man she 
loved, with your sympathy for May 
Strickland, in “On Trial,” whose testi- 
mony was a matter of life and death, 
who had kept her terrible secret thirteen 
years because her husband “seemed to 
need me, and to need his belief in 
me.’ 


ONE of the unwritten laws in the 
theatre has been that no play “with 
a court-room scene” can succeed. 

“On Trial,” which bids fair to do 
for the Candler what “Within the 
Law” did for the Eltinge and “Peg o’ 
My Heart” for the Cort, never leaves 
the court-room, except parenthetically. 

Mr. Reizenstein follows a murder trial 
from start to finish, pausing only to act 
out the stories told by the witnesses. It 
is strange that no one thought of this 
before, since everyone knows with what 
interest the public reads about murder 
trials. Naturally—not because it is a 
trick but because it is the logical thing 
to do,—this author begins with what 
occurred last—which is to say, the trial 
—and, pursuing his investigation for 
purposes of justice, traces the crime 
back to its original source. Which, in 
addition to being logical, is most ab- 
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sorbingly novel. We have heard of 
“burning a candle at both ends,” but 
few of us suspected that the same thing 
might be done with a story. 

“On Trial” begins with the swearing 
in of the jury. The District Attorney 
sets forth the cause of action. The De- 
fendant had borrowed ten thousand 
dollars of The Dead Man. (I am nam- 
ing the characters as they are named on 
the program.) He paid his debt in cash, 
then came in the night to take it from 
the safe, was caught in the act, and shot 
his benefactor. The first witness, The 
Widow, tells her story of the crime. 
“I had been spending the evening with 
friends. Just as I entered my home, the 
telephone in the library rang !—” 

Presto! Out go the lights, and, in the 
darkness, you hear the ringing of that 
library telephone. The stage is illu- 
minated again, and you see Mrs. Gerald 
Trask entering and picking up the re- 
ceiver. The call is from a woman. Mrs. 
Trask, in the subsequent conversation 
with her husband, reproaches him bit- 
terly with his way of living, and regrets 
that she did not divorce him when she 
learned, two years after their marriage, 
of “that dreadful affair at Great Neck.” 
Trask, fresh from his deserted summer 
home at Long Branch, has stopped at 
Robert Strickland’s to collect the ten 
thousand dollars, which his secretary 
puts in the safe. The family retires. 
Soon after, a figure looms in the black- 
ness near that safe. Mrs. Trask, aroused, 
is choked into semi-consciousness, but 


screams, and brings her husband, just © 


as the ’phone rings again. He picks up 
the receiver, speaks the name “May,” 
and is shot dead by Strickland, who has 
rushed into the room, revolver in hand. 
The Secretary fells Strickland. The 
lights go out, and, as they come on 
again, in the court-room, you hear The 
Widow testifying: “And I saw my hus- 
band lying there dead.” 

Follows the evidence of The Secre- 
tary, which ends the act, and, in the 
second act, despite the agonized pro- 
tests of The Defendant, counsel calls 
his daughter, a child of seven or eight. 
“I was practising my piano lessons,” 
says the little girl, and you hear the 
piano, and are transported to The De- 


fendant’s home, to learn of events there — 
leading up to the murder. Mrs. Strick- 

land has lost her purse, and anxiously 

telephones a clerk at the railway station 
that she may have left itonatrain from 
Long Branch. “Why,” remarks the 

child, “you told me you were shop- 

ping.” Strickland returns and is in- 

formed of the shopping expedition. 

Trask arrives, receives his ten thou- 
sand dollars, and, notwithstanding his 

plea that he is in a hurry, is compelled 

to wait while Mrs. Strickland is re- 

called and presented to him. Then a 

news-agent, from Long Bratch, brings 

the lost purse. Mrs. Strickland tries to 

deny it, but the purse is restored to her, 

and, proceeding from casual questions 

to cross-examination, her husband 

draws out the fact that she has been at 

Long Branch with Trask. He seizes his 

revolver and runs out of the room, as 

Mrs. Strickland, in hysterical terror, 

rushes to the telephone, calls Trask, 

and begins the warning that ends in the © 
pistol shot you heard in the preceding 

act. We return to the court-room, with ~ 
the little girl on the stand, concluding 
her testimony. 

In the third act we go back thirteen 
years, and learn the reason for the ex- 
cursion to Long Branch, which, dis- 
closed in the second act, leads to the 
crime committed in the first. Mrs. 
Strickland describes the wooing of 
Trask, when she was a girl of seven-_ 
teen, and their elopement to Great 
Neck. “We got to the hotel,” she says, 
“at seven in the evening.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, the next morning we had 
breakfast in our rooms.” 

We are transported to those rooms, 
and find Trask, breakfasting and ex- 
plaining that the only clergyman in 
town has “gone away to attend a con-— 
vention.” That was why they could not 
be married the night before, but, after 
all, marriage is only a form—what’s 
the difference of a few hours—every-. 
thing will be all right when his friend, 
a minister, arrives from New York. Be- 
fore that friend can reach Great Neck 
—assuming that there is a friend—the 
girl’s father appears, to gather her in 
his arms and break the news that Trask, 
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who has escaped, can never marry her, 
because he is married already. And 
there, to make assurance doubly sure, 
is the Mrs, Trask of thirteen years be- 
fore—the Mrs. Trask who, two years 
after their marriage, learned of “that 
dreadful affair at Great Neck.” Re- 
turned to the court-room, we hear how 
Trask, meeting Mrs. Strickland a few 
days before the murder, recognized her 
and threatened to disclose everything to 
her husband unless she joined him at 
Long Branch. Then comes the jury- 
room, with one juror holding out for 
conviction because nobody has ac- 
counted for the ten thousand dollars; 
and, in the court-room in a sort of 
dramatic postscript, with the case re- 
opened, The Secretary is trapped and 
confesses that he was in the act of tak- 
ing the money from the safe when 
Strickland rushed in to kill Trask. 
Speaking of the possibilities of the 
ag in the September GREEN 
K, I said: “In a book or a play 
the author describes what the char- 


\. acters do, or the dramatis personae 


tell what they have done or are about 


- to do, but the motion-picture camera 


follows everywhere and shows every- 
thing.” This, then, is the school joined 
by Mr. Reizenstein. What he has done 
may be something new under the sun, 
but it is nothing new on the motion- 

icture screen. Its application, however, 
is quite new, and, better still, it is not 
the method of telling the story that 
makes “On Trial” a capital play, but 
the story itself, and the way the method 
fits that story. One’s sympathies are 
strongly enlisted; one becomes eagerly 
partisan, and that, after all, is an es- 
sential really “like the axioms in 
geometry.” Simple, unembroidered, un- 
encumbered, the piece sweeps on to a 
surprising climax, but, unlike “Under 
Cover,” sacrifices nothing to that 
climax, but is interesting all the way. I 
doubt that there are twenty superfluous 
words in “On Trial.” Mr. Reizenstein 
must have got his literary training writ- 
ing telegrams. 

Cohan and Harris have cast the play 
discerningly. Mary Ryan, for example, 
seems a bit artificial in the beginning, 
but strikes truly every note of her ter- 
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rific scene at the telephone—and who 
else could have made Mrs. Strickland’s 
startling transition to girlhood? Fred- 
erick Perry, as The Defendant; Fred- 
erick Truesdell, as The Dead Man; 
Thomas Findlay, as The Father (de- 
ceased) ; and Hans Robert, as The Sec- 
retary, are excellent. Mr. Robert does 
commit an error in letting his manner 
betray his guilt the instant he returns to 
the witness stand. He would do well to 
wait for his author. Constance Wolfe, 
the little girl, is a most unobjectionable 
stage child. And the stage hands, 
though I don’t know their names, are 
entitled to warm praise for swift and 
silent changes from court-room to other 
rooms and back again. 


“UNDER COVER” 


. “| JNDER COVER” is like kissing a 


girl at the end of a dull evening 
with her mother. 

Patiently and placidly you wait two 
hours for a galvanic five minutes. The 
same thing was true of “To-day,” 
though Mr. Megrue seems to have had 
even more trouble than did Mr. Broad- 
hurst to keep his first three acts from 
telescoping. An amiable old “fluff,” 
who has nothing to do with the case, 
but wanders about aimlessly calling for 
cocktails; some distinctly Fitchian 
touches, like a long and unrelated con- 
versation about “banting” and a sleepy 
game of bridge at two in the morning; 
and some very bright chatter, occasion- 
ally a bit scandalous, serve to postpone 
a really surprising and exciting climax 
until time for the appointment the 
carriage attendant made with your 
chauffeur. 

What precedes is a combination of 
“Blackbirds” and “A Scrap of Paper ;” 
an intermittently exhilarating game of 
necklace, necklace, who’s got the neck- 
lace? Steven Denby originally : pur- 
chased the trinket in Paris for two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. News of the sale 
was flashed to the customs people in 
New York, and Daniel Taylor, a deputy 
surveyor, noted for his shrewdness and 
widely suspected of being one with a 
famous detective, known as “R. J.,” 
lays his plans for trapping the smuggler 















if the necklace is not declared. The fact 
that Denby is traveling with Alice Har- 
rington, wife of the millionaire “fluff” 
already mentioned, “makes it more dif- 
ficult.” The Harringtons have friends 
in Washington. Taylor doesn’t want to 
blunder. 

Therefore, when Denby omits to 
mention his jewelry, Taylor lets him 
slip through to the Harrington house 
on Long Island. But there is Ethel 
Cartwright. Ethel’s little sister Amy, in 
her childish innocence, lost a thousand 
dollars at bridge, and recouped by 
stealing Ethel’s jewelry, pawning it, and 
demanding its value from a burglar in- 
surance company. If you are a theatre- 
goer, surely you see what a hold on 
Ethel this gave Taylor. “It’s Steven 
Denby or your sister,” says Taylor. 
“Now choose.” Ethel chooses Denby. 
‘And, of course, she loves him. Mr. 
Megrue found more trouble in justify- 
ing a heroine who spied on the man 
she loved in the house where she was 
a guest. “I know he’s innocent,” quoth 
Miss Cartwright, “so I will worm my 
way into his confidence.” 

Thus begins the paper-chase. The 
necklace, says Taylor, is in a tobacco 
pouch. Miss Cartwright has only to be 
sure the pouch is on Denby’s person, 
lure him out into the moonlight, and 
the strong-arm squad will do the rest. 
Evidently, it doesn’t occur to this sleuth 
that Denby might take his jewels out 
of the pouch. This, however, is just 
what that clever, young person does. 
The first real thrill in the play comes 
when Steven sends his accomplice, 
Monty Vaughn, to his room with the 
pouch, and Miss Cartwright feigns a 
headache to go after it. “She wont get 
it,” says Denby. 

“What’s going to stop her?” : 

“The necklace isn’t there; it’s here!” 
And Steven Denby shows the pearls 
concealed beneath the lapel of his 
coat. 

This is a real surprise, and there are 
two or three others before the big one 
in the climax, but most of the play’s 
tricks are too carefully prepared to be 
effective. So, when Harrington points 
out and explains in detail a burglar 
alarm in the room occupied by Denby, 
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you wait through the rest of the act 
to see that burglar alarm used. Denby 
has found Ethel in his apartment, 
locked the doors, and threatened to 
compromise her unless she abandons 
her quest. Taylor comes in through the 
window. Denby backs him into a chair, 
rings the alarm, and accuses the detect- 
ive of being a thief. 

At last, however, the smuggler. is 
caught with the goods—literally—and 
we come to the thrill for which you 
have waited as anxiously as did the 
audience. Denby, left alone with his 
captor, offers the deputy surveyor thirty 
thousand dollars to let him go, Taking 
example from the sheriff in “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,” this upright officer, 
this relentless minion of the law, ac- 
cepts the bribe. Calling in his subor- 
dinates, he tells them that there is no 
necklace. “Oh, yes there is,” says 
Denby, and brings forth the pearls. 
Denby himself is the famous “R. J.;” 
the jewels have been a “plant” to en- 
able him to run down corruption in the 
custom house; and Taylor is hoist with 
his own petard. This, in the vernacular, 
is “some thrill.” 

Much of the play itself is written 
with surprising naiveté; Mr. Megrue’s 
nets are full of holes that would permit 
the escape of a whale. Taylor's faith in 
the tobacco pouch is one example. Tay- 
lor, having sent his card to Miss Cart- 
wright, threatens to swear he has never 
seen her before—testimony that would 
have been refuted instantly by the serv- 
ant. Later, in the same way, Denby 
promises to bring witnesses to prove 
that he“hasn’t been in Paris “in two 
years.” Consider the value.of these wit- 
nesses in the face of a passenger list 
and a steamboat-load of passengers! 
Then we have Miss Cartwright calmly 
asking to be moved into a room next to 
Denby’s, and requesting a key to fit the 
door between. That must have been a 
clean-minded Long Island country 
household not to have thought the - 
worst! Finally—though not the last of 
the instances one might choose—Tay- 
lor, having suggested the signal to Miss 
Cartwright, invades Denby’s chamber 
because Denby has lowered his window- 
blind. In other words our clever sleuth 



















































arranges to raid upon discovering that 
the poor gentleman doesn’t mean to dis- 
robe in sight of the community. Utter 
lack of plausibility, the sensing of dif- 
ficulties made to order, together with 
the fact that one has no great sympathy 
with any of the characters, keep “Un- 
der Cover” far to the left of the suc- 
cess it deserves on the score of its 
author’s ingenuity. 

The piece is capitally done. Lily 
Cahill, who impersonates Miss Cart- 
wright, resembles a certain little girl 
_who had a little cufl, in that when she 
is good she is very good, indeed, and 
when she is bad she is stiff and uncon- 
vin.ing. That popular actor, William 
Courtenay, plays Denby suavely and 
sensitively, while De Witt C. Jennings 
gives weight and authority to the role 
of Taylor. Less important parts are 
cleverly handled by Rae Selwyn, Earle 
Mitchell, Phoebe Foster, Lucile Wat- 
son, and, in particular, by Ralph Mor- 
gan. I was attracted especially to Lola 
Fisher, an almost-human ingénue, who 
appears to be what Vivian Martin and 
Oza Waldrop try so hard to seem. 

“Under Cover” is an unevenly inter- 
esting approach to a highly exciting 
~ end. How well you like it depends upon 
how much you believe in the Jesuitical 
pronouncement that “the end justifies 
the means.” 


“INNOCENT” 


"THE reputed progenitor of what 
some wit has called “the crab 
plays,” because they move backward— 
written by Arpad Pasztor, produced 
_ four years ago in Budapest, adapted 

by George Broadhurst, rechristened 
“Innocent” and tardily presented at the 
Eltinge—proves far less radical and 
unconventional than “On Trial.” As a 
matter of fact, the piece departs from 
the ordinary only in that it is preceded 
by a short prologue, actually a part of 
the epilogue, that gives away the ulti- 
mate outcome. Otherwise, the proces- 
sion of events is as orderly as a military 
funeral. 

A’ pale gentleman arrives at a hotel 
in Manchuria, and shoots himself, leav- 
ing a diary to be read by his friend, 
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Horace Irving. This journal, enacted 
when the friend begins reading, as was 
the evidence in “On Trial,” reveals 
what led up to the suicide. At the end 
of the piece, Irving is re-disclosed, con- 
cluding his perusal. The scheme, in gen- 
eral, is not widely different from that 
of the so-called “dream plays,” which 
show some one falling asleep, tell the 
story of his vision, and go back to the 
waking dreamer. 

Peter McCormick, son of a poverty- 
stricken Irish baronet, dies in Man- 
churia of dissipation, leaving his 
daughter, a congenital courtesan named 
Innocent, to the care of Bela Nem- 
settt, Bela takes the girl home to Buda- 
pest, where an utterly conscienceless 
blackguard, Oskar Von Guggen, puts 
into his mind, and hers, the possibility 
of a closer relationship, merely that the 
way may be paved for himself. That 
night, Innocent comes to Bela in her 
little pink nightie and tries on Pauline 
Frederick’s familiar enticing specialty. 
Instead of climbing a telegraph pole, 
and pulling the pole up after him, as 
wise men do under such circumstances, 
guardy takes his ward in his arms, and 
the curtain falls. 

After that, you need not have wit- 
nessed the prologue to see Bela’s finish. 
When he has gambled away everything 
to satisfy her love of luxury, [nmnocent 
goes away with Oskar. The signal 
agreed upon is Mr. Megrue’s window- 
shade, which seems to be a sort of 
dramatic Esperanto. Here, however, 
the use of the shade really is ingenious. 
Oskar having proposed lowering the 
curtain as a notification that Innocent 
will elope with him, it is the broken 
gambler himself who, pleading with his 
mistress to stick to him, complains that 
the sun hurts his eyes, and begs her 
to pull down the blind. In the last act, 
Bela finds Innocent dining magnifi- 
cently with a wealthy Sybarite in a 
restaurant at Nice, and claps a revolver 
to his head. The Sybarite reminds him 
that no gentleman kills himself before 
a lady, and finances an excursion to 
Manchuria that ends in the prologue 
and the suicide. 

“Innocent” is highly-colored and 
would be grim and tragic, except that 
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it is too utterly unreal for credence, 
and, therefore, fails to grip and hold. 
Theatrical, full of tricks and unlikeli- 
hoods, loaded down with stilted dia- 
logue in the mouths of characters that 
have no parallel in life, so that it is 
impossible to feel sorry or glad for 
them, “Innocent” is just a play—a play 
with much the flavor of last season’s 
sterile story of a siren, yclept “Pan- 
thea.” The absence of that eager par- 
tisanship, that warm sympathy men- 
tioned as the strength of “On Trial,” 
is the weakness of “Innocent.” 

On the whole, too, the piece is none 
too well done. A strongly foreign at- 
mosphere might have made the char- 
acters more understandable, but no one 
in the performance seems the least Con- 
tinental. Not even George Probert, who 
appears doomed to be a male Circe,— 
even as Miss Frederick to be one of the 
proper sex,—whose seducers in “Kin- 
dling’ and “The Lure” are topped by 
his fine work as Oskar, but whose dia- 
lect comes from heaven knows where! 
Miss Frederick carries conviction as the 
Siren, and John Miltern, as Bela, is 


tragically impressive, as usual, but ab- 
solutely American. Julian L’Estrange is 
Horace Irving, Hardee Kirkland is 
Peter McCormick, and Arthur Lewis 
is the Sybarite. 

“Innocent” is effective melodrama, 
but it smells of grease-paint. 


“(T PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 


ROM the introduction to this series 
of reviews you may have gathered 
that an idea has come to be the sine 
qua non of success in the theatre. Mr. 
Megrue, who wrote “Under Cover,” 
and Walter Hackett, had one fresh- 
laid for “It Pays to Advertise,” which, 
despite a certain family resemblance to 
“The Fortune Hunter” and “ ‘Get-Rich- 
Quick’ Wallingford,” has scored a great 
hit at George M. Cohan’s on the 
strength of its brightness, ingenuity, 
originality and humanness. After all, 
the fresh-laid and the cold-storage are 
much alike until one breaks the shell ! 
Rodney Martin, the rich-man’s-son of 
Cyrus Martin, “the soap king,” falls 
in love with his father’s amanuensis, 
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Mary Grayson, who gives every indica- 
tion of being a better sweetheart than 
she is a secretary. Apprised of their 
engagement, Cyrus dismisses Miss 
Grayson and cuts the boy off “without 
a nickel.” Rodney decides to try the 
experiment of going to work, and then 
we learn that the pretty stenographer 
was in league with her employer, and 
has captivated Rodney with the sole 
purpose of stirring ‘him to ambition. 
The elder Martin offers further induce- 
ments if the younger can be made to 
stick to his resolve. “At the end of the 
year,” he says, “I will give you twenty- 
five per cent of what Rodney makes.’ 

_ “No,” replies the shrewd and skep- ~ 
tical secretary. “That doesn’t interest 
me. 

A theatrical press-agent, named Am- 
brose Peale, most amusingly played by 
Will Deming, who has been hailed as a 
discovery, and whom no one seems to 
connect with the short run of “Marry- 
ing Money,” tells Rodney that anybody 
can sell anything that is sufficiently 
advertised. He proves his contention 
with a long list of articles that every- 
one uses because they are kept before 
the,public. “What kind of eggs do you 
eat?” he inquires. “Hen’s eggs! Duck’s 
eggs are just as good, but, when a duck ~ 
lays an egg, she’s a darn fool, and keeps 
quiet about it!” Rodney engages the 
press-agent and determines to “buck the 
trust” with a commodity to be called 
“Thirteen Soap—Unlucky for Dirt!” 

Then come ups and downs—chiefly 
downs—through a pyrotechnic adver- 
tising campaign, limited by lack of 
capital and directed principally at “the 
soap king,” who is to come along and 
buy the “business.” A French countess, 
unacquainted with English, and most 
unctuously sketched by Louise Drew, 
lifts the partners into a heaven of hap- 
piness by offering fifteen thousand dol- 
lars for an exclusive agency in Paris, 
but, when Peale remarks to Rodney 
that they cannot take her check for 
twenty thousand, and give her the 
change, because they haven’t got it, the 
Countess suddenly drops into American 
from somewhere east of Broadway, 
tears up her draft, and confesses her- 
self “as big a fake as you are.” Martin 
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pére is tricked into coming to terms, 
but finds it out in time, and Rodney, 
Ambrose and Miss Grayson are racing 
toward the rocks when, to their im- 
mense surprise, advertising begins to 
pay, and orders to come in for “Thir- 
teen Soap.” Again they are transported 
to heaven, and again dropped to earth, 
this time by being reminded of one 
little difficulty. They have forgotten to 
make any soap! 

At eleven o’clock, of course, father 
and son are reconciled, Rodney and 
Miss Grayson are in each other’s arms, 
and everybody is receiving such sums 
as—unfortunately—never exist except 
in stage money. The whole piece is 
cheerfully, rollickingly, irresponsibly 
implausible, and yet, curiously enough, 
stimulates that little warm feeling 
around the heart that comes to the most 
sophisticated of us when pluck wins 
and virtue is rewarded. Mr. Megrue 
has stuffed the play with incident, and 
studded it with sparkling dialogue. The 
success that may have eluded him at the 
Cort hits him straight between the eyes 
at Cohan’s. “It Pays to Advertise” is 
one of the real delights of the season! 

The casting of mild-mannered Grant 
Mitchell, remembered for his hotel 
clerk in “Wallingford” and for his 
proper son of a rejuvenated mother in 
“Years of Discretion,” was an inspira- 
tion. Most managers would have en- 
trusted Rodney: to a leading man, in- 
stead of a character comedian, and so 
have lost half the humor of the play. 
Mr. Deming and Miss Drew make the 
hits already mentioned, while John W. 

is admirable as Cyrus Martin and 
Ruth Shepley charming as Mary Gray- 
son—particularly in her second act 
dress of royal purple.* 


“THE HIGH COST OF LOVING” 


]F the public has not responded over- 
flowingly to the appeal of Frank 
Mandel’s adaptation from the German, 
produced at the Republic under the 
title of “The High Cost of Loving,” 


*ERRATUM: The Lady Who Goes to 
the Theatre With Me informs me, with a 
sniff of conscious superiority, that it was 
Cadet Blue. 
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the reason lies, not in any stupidity of 
the play, but in the cleverness of the 
public. Everything that a regulation 
farce, built according to the rules, can 
do to stir the risibles is done in this 
rather broad, rather coarse, but un- 
deniably amusing, if cynical comedy. 
But here we come to an excellent ex- 
ample of the nowaday need of breaking 
rules. It is the expected that happens 
at the Republic. New York is thorough- 
ly broken to farce. 

Ludwig Klinke, who sells mustard in 
Milwaukee, and whose wife and neigh- 
bors belong to.a nosey and aggressive 
Purity League, has a skeleton in his 
closet. Twenty-five years before, the 
skeleton was known as “The Lightning 
Bug,” and danced in “The Black 
Crook.” Too much devoted to her art to 
have time for anyone else, she smiled 
upon Ludwig so effectively that, for a 
quarter of a century, he has been send- 
ing her forty dollars a month for the 
support of their son. The fun of the 
play arises from the fact that three 
other members of the Purity League 
have been contributing respectively fifty, 
sixty and seventy dollars a month to 
the same lady, each for the support of 
that mythical youngster. Mythical he 
proves to have been, when the Light- 
ning Bug dies, bequeathing her ill-got- 
ten fortune to an orphan asylum “be- 
cause she always wanted and never had 
a child.” 

The idea, of course, is gorgeous, and 
the farce has been cleverly, if some- 
what clumsily written, with plenty of 
incident and a great deal of good dia- 
logue. It is to be questioned; however, 
whether New York ever will laugh 
again at the familiar spectacle of a 
guilty husband lying extravagantly to 
a rigidly proper wife, or will be inter- 
ested in a farcical case of mistaken 
identity, such as the prompt acceptance, 
by “the four-fathers,” of a grotesque 
young man as their son, merely be- 
cause, believing each in turn to be the 
parent of the girl he wants to marry, he 
addresses each as “Father.” 

Lew Fields, who joins the ranks of 
“straight” comedians in the réle of 
Klinke, brings to bear on the part a 
droll personality and all the tricks of a 
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somewhat less subtle school of enter- 
tainment. Mr. Fields is an intelligent 
and gifted actor, and overlooks no op- 
portunity of the role. “The High Cost 
of Loving” may be best described as a 
tipping farce produced ten years too 
late. 


“THE GIRL FROM UTAH” 


WHEN a rising curtain reveals the 

three stars of a theatrical triple 
entente, dressed in the fashion of some 
old harlequinade, urging their audience 
to follow “far from thought of work- 
a-day to the land of ‘Let’s Pretend,’” 
one gets in the way of expecting poetry, 
wit, and whimsy. 

Great expectations are unfortunate, 
alike for spectators and for manage- 
ment, in the case of “The Girl From 
Utah,”. via London, which presents 
Julia Sanderson, Donald Brian, and 
Joseph Cawthorn at the Knickerbocker. 
Of fantasy there is none, so that this 
quaint prologue must be taken merely 
as an attempted excuse for the wildest, 
most improbable and most disjointed 
story that ever poked its nose between 
the songs in a musical: comedy. That 
plot concerns a Mormon who strolls 
into the first act, and disappears, never 
to appear again, though, in the second 
act, Miss Sanderson, who has been 
“sealed” to and kidnaped by him, does 
a turkey trot with her rescuer, Mr. 
Brian, while waiting for the rescuer’s 
assistant, Mr. Cawthorn, to kill the 
Salt Laker “off R. U. E.” 

Whenever “The Girl From Utah” is 
funny it is horse-play, and, whenever 
it isn’t horse-play, it is an assorted col- 
lection of music cues and of extra dry 
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dialogue, spoken largely by the chorus. 
By way of-score, Paul Rubens has con: 
tributed three or four very dainty airs 
—Rubens’ tunes totally differing in 
spirit from his justly-celebrated paint- 
ings—and Jerome Kern treats us to two 
repetitions of his well-known “You're 
Here and I’m Here,” one entitled “The 
Same Sort of Girl” and the other “You 
Never Can Tell.” 

The most amusing things in the piece 
are a burlesque motion picture, and Mr. 
Cawthorn, neither being more than re- 
motely associated with the play. The 
motion picture is called “The Trapper’s 
Wife,” and we are assured that it has 
been “passed by the National Board of 
Nonsensors.” To the strumming of a 
piano strangely like those in the cheap 
film houses, the three stars pantomime 
a photo-play, their lips moving without 
bringing forth sound, while even a rifle 
discharges itself in “dumb show.” To 
me, at least, Mr. Cawthorn always is 
capital. He is the only comedian left us 
who can be funny in broken German, 
which has become one of the dead’ 
languages. I can get a whole evening’s 
entertainment out of hearing him pro- 
nounce “Tuilleries,” and I fall off my 
seat when he declares that he is “di- 
luted” to make some one’s acquaintance, 
or complains of a “slight impediment” 
is his remittances. To Mr. Cawthorn, 
too, falls ““Florrie the Flapper,” a song 
in which Elsie Janis made a great hit 
in London. 

Miss Sanderson is as lovely as ever, 
and Mr-~Brian does neatly the very lit- 
tle he is given to do. On the whole, 
however, “The Girl From Utah” is 
more like a vaudeville show than a 
musical comedy. 
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Her Actor Husband 


A SHORT STORY BY A WELL-KNOWN 


PLAYER, SHOWING THAT SOME OF 
THE THINGS YOU HEAR ABOUT THE 


Editor’s Note: 


STAGE ARE NOT ALWAYS TRUE 


By Reginald Barlow 


Mr. Barlow, the author of this entertaining series of 
fiction stories, is most competent to write about the stage. He is one of the Ameri- 


can theatre's best-known actors, the son of Barlow, the famous minstrel, and has 
been a player nearly all of his life. Most of the circumstances recounted in these 
stories are founded on his own experiences, or on the experiences of others, 


detailed to him. 


OB is my actor-husband. Bob 

B is a handsome man, built 

along rugged, massive lines. 
(As a type they are so much easier to 
manage than the little snip of a man 
who is usually so self-sufficient and 
obstinate that he is almost unbearable.) 
Bob has a big, kind face and no small- 
talk. 

The critics, especially “Hallam Gale,” 
have given him the most beautiful no- 
tices, lauding him to the skies for his 
ability as an actor; but none of them 
knew his real worth, none of them hav- 
ing seen him in his greatest rdle-—that 
of “the actor-husband.” He surely plays 
the part to perfection, and I, his wife, 
think the world should know it; maybe 
it will affect the somewhat popular no- 
tion that actor-husbands are fickle and 
insincere. 

We've been married nearly five years 
now—think of it!—and it seems only 
a few days ago that I first met him. 

I was born and raised, in fact, lived 
my whole life up to the time of my mar- 
riage, in a small town—a tank-town, my 
husband calls it—in the Middle West. 
How Bob and I met, loved and married 
is another story,—as Kipling says,—and 
I wont bore you with it now. But we 
were married. That’s what made things 
so difficult at first: people laughed 
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when they heard I had married an 
actor. 

“Julie married an actor,” they said. 
“Well, she'll be sorry in less than‘a 
year—she’ll find herself a grass-widow ; 
you'll see. She’d ’a’ done a darn sight 
better to marry Lige Thomas. He’s got 
a business ; hardware’s a business. Act- 
ing out on the stage is nothin’ but a 
game.” And so on ad infinitum, as only 
the inhabitants of a small town can. But 
I am digressing. 

There came a day when all that had 
been said, and more too, seemed to be 
coming true. It was shortly before the 
fifth anniversary of our wedding,— 
Bob’s and mine,—when something hap- 
pened which threatened to shake our 
wedded happiness to its foundations. 
Up till that day I had been as happy as 
any woman who has everything she 
wants, and a good husband, could be. 
And all that about marriage’s being a 
lottery, and all that rot, I regarded as 
nothing but empty clap-trap. 

He came to me a few days ago look- 
ing the very personification of discon- 
solate woe. 

“Say! Listen, little woman,” he an- 
nounced: “It’s a rotten business. We’ve 
got an early rehearsal in the morning, 
so I shall stay in New York to-night. 
I’ve asked Mary to put my pajamas 














































HER ACTOR HUSBAND 


and a clean collar in the suit-case. You 
see to-morrow’s Wednesday and we 
have two shows. I’m glad it’s not Thurs- 
day because that’s our anniversary and 
—no, that’s a week from Thursday, 
isn’t it?” ‘i 

I ought to tell you that we live in 
Brantwood, Long Island, in the love- 
liest little bungalow you ever—but 
never mind that. 

“I suppose you couldn’t possibly 
come with me?” he suggested after a 
pause, looking kind of sheepish. 

“Wouldn’t that be rather self-indul- 
gent?” I demurred. “We’ve got a new 
girl, you know, and—well, I think I’d 
better stay home and—” 

“Oh, well, perhaps you're right,” he 
agreed reluctantly. “After all,” he 
added, “one night and one day isn’t a 
life-time, is it?” 

If I had the slightest idea of what 
was to be the. outcome of that night’s 
absence of Bob’s, I would have gone 
along with him in spite of a dozen new 
servant girls. , 

Before the time came for him to go 
I permitted myself the melancholy sat- 
isfaction of seeing that everything was 
right in his suit-case. 

It was a bitterly cold day in January 
—frost and snow—and he left me with 
many gloomy prognostications of how 
lonely he would be without me. And I 
was fool enough to swallow them 
whole! The next morning I received a 
special delivery letter and a telegram 
in the afternoon telling me he would be 
home that night. I recklessly ordered 
some fresh flowers and saw to it that 
the furnace was doing full duty. I got 
Mary to arrange the dining-room table 
and made everything ready, the out- 
ward and visible sign of the inward and 
spiritual jubilation that possessed me. 

As the snow-storm had increased to 
a blizzard, I refrained. from meeting 
Bob at the station, but my ears were 
alert to catch the noise of the Long 
Island night express as it thundered 
along the rails, bringing my beloved. 
When I heard the rattle of ‘his latch- 


key I was at the front door in a twin- 
kling and had flung myself upon Bob, 
all covered with snow as he was. 

“So you’ve got back!” I panted. 


“Well, little woman,” he said in his 
big stage voice as he drew off his wet 
overcoat, devouring me with his great 
eyes, then with his arms. “Did you fig- 
ure yourself a widow last night?” 

“You don’t imagine that I attempted 
any such impossible thing?’ I re- 
plied reproachfully, pushing him into 
the dining-room, where supper was 
waiting. 

As we reached the door he half 
turned and glanced with a sudden 
anxiety at Mary, who was carrying his 
suit-case upstairs. 

“Put it in my dressing-room,” he 
called after her. 

“Where did you suppose she’d put it, 
you silly?” I inquired, momentarily 
surprised at his giving such an order, 
because Bob, notwithstanding his many 
good qualities, was the most harum- 
scarum mortal in creation as regards - 
his material. belongings—shamefully 
untidy and forgetful. I had cause to 
recall his unaccountable anxiety later. 

Having got him into the dining-room, 
I gave him his supper, after which I 
perched myself on the arm of his 
chair. 

“What sort of a time did you have?” 
I inquired, my cheek caressingly laid 
against his. 

“Rotten,” he returned concisely. 

“Wasn’t it sort of nice to be a 
bachelor again?” I insinuated. 

Bob snorted smoke and disdain. 

“Did you think of me at all last 
night?” I continued. “Did you think of 
me once?” 

“I thought of you every hour of the 
night,” solemnly affirmed my husband. 

We had a lot more of this—in fact, so 
much of it that the clock had crept 
around close to the hour of two. Any- 
way, it was brought to a sudden stop 
by Bob’s rich voice bellowing: “Say! 
Do you see the time? And we've got 
to be at Platt’s place for luncheon at 
twelve. Give me a chance to get some 
sleep—see that Mary has my coffee 
ready at eleven.” And so on until the 
door closed and silence reigned. 


HE luncheon in question turned out 
to be a dull and dreary one, at 
least for me. My two pet aversions 





were there: One of them was Sam Ty- 
ler, a friend of Bob’s—why a friend I 
had never been able to fathom, and Bob, 
when I demanded enlightenment re- 
garding his charms, declares simply 
that “old Sam is a bully good fellow 
and a darn good actor.” Of course in 
Bob’s estimation that meant everything. 
Personally I have always thought him 
a conceited ass and more or less of a 
bore. 

My other béte noir—also present— 
was Kate Norman. Kate, on _ the 
strength of a passable figure and a 
tongue like a razor, has established a 
sort of reputation of being the wittiest 
woman in Brantwood. To my way of 
thinking, she’s a noisy, over-dressed 
creature, whose so-called witticisms 
bore me to distraction. Bob doesn’t like 
her any better than I do—at least, so 


he has hitherto led_me to believe. Little . 


did I suspect how soon my beliefs 
would discover themselves to be noth- 
ing but horrible delusions. 

Bob and Kate sat together at 
luncheon. I remember now that his first 
observation when we got home was: 

“Gee, that was an exciting affair. I 
almost fell asleep over it. I’d ten times 
rather have stayed at home with you, 
dearie.” 

Again I swallowed it—hook, line and 
sinker. Looking back, I appeal to my- 
self at this stage of the game to have 
been the most blithering, gullible idiot 
in the wide world. 

We had scarcely taken our things off 
when Bob suddenly determined that he 
must go and have a skate on the pond. 
Of course, he being -an actor, conse- 
quently temperamental, these sudden 
determinations never surprise me. In 
fact, I’ve grown used to them. Gather- 
_ ing up his skates, he bounded out of 
- the house and ran down the road more 
like an enthusiastic school-boy than a 
big grown man. 

As I closed the door after his hasty 
exit an idea occurred to me, as ideas 
will occur to the female mind, that 
Bob’s room needed putting in order. I 
formed what I thought an exact men- 
tal picture of the condition of the room, 
but on entering I found that I was very 
far from the mark. I expected disorder, 
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but here was the acme of disorderli- 
ness; all the various articles of mas- 
culine attire were everywhere but 
where they should be. But the thing 
that attracted most of my attention was 
a bulging, tightly-strapped suit-case 
that lay on the floor near the window. 

Of course, I tackled this first. I un- 
fastened the straps on each end, allow- 
ing the cover to give a slight spring 
upward as though it were glad to have 
been relieved of the terrible strain. 
Having lifted the cover carefully, my 
eyes beheld that for which my heart 
had longed for three months—the most 
exquisite set of fitch, muff and scarf. 

At first I almost fell back in amaze- 
ment; then I fingered the muff, -which 
lay on the top, with feminine ecstasy. 
How often had I priced just such a set! 
How often I had been just on the point 
of asking Bob to buy them for me! But 
my inborn sense of economy, which is 
almost an obsession, had held me back. 
But here they were; Bob had bought 
them for me—the most beautiful Ger- 
man fitch, which I knew to be the 
most expensive, with its streak of long 
dark brown hairs running through a 
field of gloriously golden yellow. 

I was just on the point of lifting the 
muff that hid the scarf that I felt sure 
was underneath, and that I knew would 
be just as beautiful, when in a sudden 
panic, at the sound of the servant’s 
footsteps, I hastily closed the suit-case 
and restrapped it. On turning away I 
caught sight of my reflection in the mir- 
ror—my face was crimson. 


Y DEAR, dear old Bob! I saw it 

all now: the dear boy had bought 
them in anticipation of my birthday, 
next Monday. I remembered with a 
lump in my throat his unusual anxiety 
that Mary should take the suit-case 
straight to his room. It was just like 
Bob to smuggle these beautiful things 
into the house and then carelessly for- 
getting, leave them open for in- 
spection. 

I finished straightening up his room, 
and, elaborately putting the suit-case 
back into its place, I charged Mary to 
leave it undisturbed. 

For three days my feminine heart 





HER ACTOR HUSBAND 


thrilled with delightful anticipation. I 
beheld myself—in . imagination—the 
cynosure of every eye, the envy of 
every woman in Brantwood. The furs 
were exquisite; there wasn’t another 
set like it in the whole village; there 
was nothing that could hold a candle 
to it. On the morning of my birthday 
I came downstairs in good time_to re- 
ceive Bob’s congratulations and—the 
furs. My heart was beating like a trip- 
hammer. Dear boy! He joined me in a 
few minutes, whistling; and sure 
enough, in his hand was a brown paper 
parcel. 

“Many happy returns!” he said, kiss- 
ing me. Then, rather clumsily, he undid 
the paper folds and displayed, not the 
beautiful set of fitch I had dreamed of 
day and night since my brief vision of 
them, but what looked to me like a 
heavy woolen coat. 

I gasped as I looked first at him then 
at the thing he held up before my eyes. 

“What—what’s that?” I demanded 
at last. 

He shook it out. 

“T believe it’s a sport coat,” he re- 
plied. “Anyway, that’s what the girl 
in Macy’s called it. You wear it when 
you go skating with me. See?” 

I continued to stare helplessly. Then 
I said feebly: “I wont be able to wear 
it very often then, will 1?” 

Bob laughed. “I guess you'll be able 
to wear it out before the winter is 
over,” he said. - 

Suddenly glancing at the clock, he 
was reminded of the latenéss of the 
hour. He threw the coat over a chair 
and made a dash for breakfast. This 
being hurriedly dispatched, he whirled 
out of the room, just pausing to bestow 
a kiss upon me and reminding me that 
I was to meet him with my skates at 
the pond at three o’clock. 

“That will give us time for a couple 
of hours on the ice,” he added. 

During the time that passed between 
this and three o’clock. I cudgeled my 
brain till it almost burst, for a solution 
of the problem. I even stole up to 
Bob’s room, when I knew: that Mary 
was busy with her dinner. There was 
no sign of the furs; they had van- 
ished. 


The only explanation I could think ~ 
of was, that for some mysterious rea- 
son—known only to himself—Bob had 
decided to change the furs; that the 
furrier had not returned them yet, and 
that, unwilling to face me on my birth- 
day empty-handed, he had bought the 
coat as a sort of stop-gap. 


A FEW minutes before three I 
donned the coat, which I must con- 
fess, becomes me, and set out for the 
pond with my skates dangling beside 
me. I arrived at the pond before Bob. 
At the first glance it seemed to me that 
the entire population of Brantwood-was 
disporting itself on the ice. 

Among the crowd gliding and cur- 
vetting over the glassy surface was 
Kate Norman. Her fancy skating 
seemed to have attracted a ring of ad- 
miring spectators—foremost among 
whom I recognized Sam Tyler. 

I skated toward them. Suddenly my 
eyes were arrested by something fa- 
miliar about Kate. A sort of hypnotic 
influence drew me nearer. Swung 
around her long, slender. throat was an 
elegant fitch scarf. Her back was 
turned toward me and I got a perfect 
view of it. 

I circled deliberately round her—still 
under the hypnotic spell—and sure 
enough, swinging from side to side in 
rhythmic movement with her body, was 
a magnificent mass of the most ex- 
quisite German fitch in the shape of a 
muff. My eyes were quick to recognize 
every familiar detail, the unmistakable 
marking, the magnificent coloring. 

Kate was wearing Bob’s furs! The 
moment she noticed me she broke 
through the ring of admiring spectators 
and joined me. 

“TIsn’t your husband coming?” . she 
asked with what I thought a note of 
anxiety in her voice and a smile that, 
coming as it did at that moment, right 
on top of my discovery, almost stung 
me to the point of madness. (Bob is a 
very fine skater, and so is she.) 

“T don’t know; I haven’t the slight- 
est idea,” I answered in a voice that 
sounded, in my own ears, more like 
the scratching of a phonograph. 

I thought she looked disconcerted for 
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a moment. Then with a shrug of her 
shoulder, she skated away. 

“Is there anything the matter? 
Aren’t you feeling well, Mrs. Bob?” 
inquired a man’s voice suddenly in my 
ear. 

I turned to find Sam Tyler gazing 
into my eyes. 

“I—I’m not feeling quite up to the 
mark!” I stammered. “I think I had 
better go home, thank you.” 

“Oh! I’m awfully sorry,” he re- 
turned. “Let me take off your skates.” 
And before I could offer a protest, he 
had knelt down and detached my skates 
for me. 

“Will you please tell Bob when he 
comes,” I said, and with that I left him 
standing there looking genuinely sorry 
for me as I stumbled out to the road. 

I hadn’t been in the house five min- 
utes before I heard a tremendous drop- 
ping of skates and things in the hall, 
and Bob was in the room. 

“Sweetheart!” he cried. “What’s the 
matter? Sam Tyler said you were ill— 
what is it?’ He folded me in his arms. 
“Is it your head, dearie?” 

“My head!” I echoed wildly. “No, 
there is nothing the matter with my 
head! But,” I added, “I think my heart 
is breaking. You—you ask me what is 
the matter, you—of all people! You— 
the man who has humiliated me and in- 
sulted me, and for what! For whom! A 
girl you have always led me to believe 
that you despised.” 

“What in the name of all that is holy 
are you talking about, sweetheart?” 

“Don’t call me sweetheart and don’t 
try to deceive me any longer!” I re- 
turned wildly. “I happen to have seen 
with my own eyes the set of fitch furs 
that you brought home in your grip a 
couple of days ago. Don’t try to squirm 
out of it; you know that I know you 
did, and now, what do I see to-day? 
I see those furs flaunted in my face, 
actually held up for me to admire, by 


Kate Norman, while a cheap woolen 
coat is thrown at your wife as a sort 
of sop for her birthday. If that isn’t . 
absolute proof of your—” _ 

The look on Bob’s face arrested me. 
I wondered what new set of lies he was 
framing to tell me. Bob is such a good 
actor— 

“Well, of all the silly littl—what 
put that fool notion into your pretty 
head? Your fur set is at this moment’ 
lying peacefully upstairs waiting for 
you. I admit that the sport coat was a 
sort of stop-gap. I got the furs for 
your birthday; then I decided to keep 
them for an anniversary present and 
got the coat for your birthday instead. 
Gee! Can’t I have any fun at all?” 

“But—but Kate Norman is wearing 
them,” I protested. “I’ve just seen them 
on her.” 

“My dear girl,”—as he slid onto the 
sofa beside me and put his arm around 
me—“you must certainly have your eyes 
examined for glasses, because you’re 
seeing double. There, there, now, listen 
to me a minute.” I was being held very 
tightly and I didn’t want to move, 
anyway. 

“Listen, honey! Sam Tyler gave 
those furs to Kate, don’t you see? He 
and I each bought a set; the fact is 
Sam went into New York with me on 
Wednesday and—” 

“T don’t see why Mr. Tyler should 
give Kate Norman such a present as 
that,” I objected. . 

A playful, loving hand lay across my 
mouth. “Sh! Listen to me. This is my 
scene—I’ve got the stage. Why, old 
Sam Tyler is going to marry Kate and, 
on the level, girlie, I can’t say that I 
admire his taste.” 

I squirmed from beneath his dear 
hand but only that I might nestle all 
the closer to my actor-husband. “Are 
you sure you don’t?” I bantered, nev- 
ertheless feeling a warm flush of joy 
and happiness permeating my soul. 


——_. 
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Little Stories. 
of the New Plays 


GIVING YOU, 


IN CLEAR AND AT- 


TRACTIVE FORM, JUST THE INFOR- 
MATION YOU DESIRE ABOUT THE 
MORE IMPORTANT NEW PRODUCTIONS 


“THE HIGH COST OF LOVING” 
By Frank Mandel 


Ludwig Klinke 
Emma, his wife 
Cora, his daughter 
Edward Hauser 
Rose Charlotte Ives 
Albert Bean James Lackaye 
Lawrence Tucker....George Anderson 
Anthony Tiedemeyer....Wilfred Clarke 
Noel Burnham Ernest Lambart 


George Hassell 


Godfrey Burnham....Nicholas Burnham 


Helen Tracy 
Amy Sumers 


Mathilda Burnham 
MMA KLINKE is president 
E; of the Purity League. Edward 
Hauser, her brother, and Al- 
bert Bean, her brother-in-law, are both 
strict and strong members of the Inves- 
tigating Committee of the League. 

Through their efforts, Ludwig is per- 
suaded to join. 

After he has joined, he discovers 
that his daughter Cora is in love with 
a young lawyer named Tucker, who is 
the attorney for a rival mustard house. 
Tucker comes to call on Ludwig on 
business. Immediately Ludwig begins 
to roast him—and Tucker answers by 
telling him something. 

In the long years passed, it had hap- 
pened that Ludwig at one time had met 
a lady of the theatrical profession, a 
dancer, known rather generally as “The 
Lightning Bug.” With this lady, Lud- 
wig had been extremely intimate. 

After she left the town in which she 
had been playing when he met her, he 


























did not hear from her for quite a while. 
Then he received a postal card, on the 
reverse side of which was the picture of 
a handsome baby boy, underneath 
which was inscribed: i 


Hello, Papa, how d’ye do? 
Here’s a Christmas gift for you. 


As the result of this postal, “The 


~ 


Lightning Bug” had received forty dol-~ ~ 


lars monthly from Ludwig from that 
time on, for the safekeeping of the 
Christmas Gift. 

When Ludwig discovers that Tucker 
knows this tragic tale, he is mad with 
fear. His wife, seeing him in this con- 
dition, insists on knowing what is the 
matter, until in desperation he tells the 
story, concealing his own connection 
with it, and adding that it is a case of © 
which he has just learned and that the 
sadness of it has broken him all up. 

Whereupon ‘she appoints Ludwig, 
Edward Hauser and Albert Bean as a 
committee of three to hunt down the 
sinning father and bring him to 
justice. 

It slowly develops that each of the 
three gentlemen has had the same ex- 
perience with “The Lightning Bug,” and 
that Anthony Tiedemeyer, a respectable 
old side-whisker advocate, has had the 
same; and they have decided not to do 
anything in the way of finding the mis- 
creant, when a young man, whom each 
of them has the best of reasons for 
supposing to be the missing son of “The 
Lightning Bug,” enters and calls them 
variously, “Father !”—to their terror. 

It develops later that this young man 
is in love with Hauser’s daughter Rose, 
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and has chosen this method of introdu- 
cing himself to his prospective father- 
‘in-law, but does not know which of the 
men is slated for that honor. 

In the end, they discover that “The 
Lightning Bug” has died and left a 
fortune of a quarter of a million. They 
are informed that she died of a broken 

shéart because she could never have a 
child. 
(Produced by A. H. Woods.) 


“CORDELIA BLOSSOM” 


' By George Randolph Chester and 
Lillian Chester 


CAST 
Cordelia Blossom..+..... Louise Dresser 
Colonel Watterson Blossom 

Burr McIntosh 

Jane Grey 

Harry C. Browne 

Marion Kirby 

Edward Poland 


Georgia Fleecer 
Jim Fleecer 
Mrs. Limber 
Mayor Limber 
Clara Pickyune 
Claymore Pickyune..Charles Dodsworth 
Gay W. Grace Morrissey 
Smith Jean Temple 
Captain Fitzhugh Lee Carter. 
Harry Buchanan 
‘Lieutenant Raleigh Taylor 
Raymond Walburn 
Secretary to Mayor Limber 
William Phelps 
Howard Truesdell 
Sam J. Burton 
Martin J. Cody 
Junius Mathews 
Charles Derickson 
John Thornton 
Christine Brooks 
May Raymond 
Lillian Tyler 
Madelaine Marshall 
Shirley Carter 


ORDELIA BLOSSOM, _having 
married Col. Watterson Blossom 
‘and become a member of the Isis Club, 
the “high society” club of the town, 
has aspirations to be Queen of the 
Club. After not receiving an invitation 
to the Mayor’s ball, because the 
Mayor’s wife is jealous of her and is 
foolish enough to adopt such tactics 
to make things unpleasant, she falls in 
with Mrs. Jim Fleecer, who is, like 
Cordelia, a very clever woman, and the 
two get together and begin to plan. 
They plan so well that they not only 
elect themselves Queen and Secretary 
of the Isis Club, but also elect Col. 


Jack Casey 
James Newton 
Harry Phillips 
Mrs. Hollingdale 
Mrs. Bennett 


Letitia Olwold 
Ruth Prentiss 
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Watterson Blossom mayor of the 
town, and send the Colonel and Jim 
Fleecer both well on their way towards 
the United States Senate, which gives 
Mrs. Fleecer what she wants, a social 
position for her husband, and Mrs. 
Blossom what she wants, the chieftain- 
ness-ship of the Isis Club. 

Incidentally they teach the men a few 
tricks in the game of politics. 

(Produced by Klaw & Erlanger.) 


“WHAT HAPPENED AT 22” 
By Paul Wilstach 


Willoughby .Charles Abbe 
Hollister Robert Fischer 
Louise Lloyd ......... Carroll McComas 
Dave Wilson Reginald Barlow 
Inspector McBride....J. K. Hutchinson 
Francis Knowlton. Frank Kemble Cooper 
Francis Knowlton, Jr..Malcolm Duncan 


Celia 
Mee, Schultz... <3 .0% .. Elizabeth Ariaans 
Miss Knowlton Estar Banks 
Webb « 

Wadsworth Harris 


Me. HOLLISTER, who runs a very 

respectable and high-grade em- 
ployment agency, has, as an incidental 
to his legitimate business, a sub rosa_ 
partner named Dave Wilson, who, be- 
ing an excellent valet, is also an excel- 
lent forger. Through Wilson’s opera- 
tions, the two become rich. 

Louise Lloyd, a niece_of Hollister’s, 
comes to New York and to him, seek- 
ing employment as a companion. Wil- 
son falls in love with her,-and per- 
suades Hollister, by threats, to put her 
off from week to week upon the excuse 
that no such positions are open, though, 
as a matter of fact, there are plenty. 
Hollister in the meantime supplies his 
niece with enough money to keep her 
alive. 

Through a coincidence, Louise hap- 
pens to be in the office one day at thé 
exact time that Francis Knowlton, a 
great lawyer, and his son, Francis 
Knowlton, Jr., are in Hollister’s office 
seeking a companion for Knowlton 
Sr.’s spinster sister. They insist upon 
having Louise. 

Wilson follows Louise to the Knowl- 
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ton house in the capacity of valet. He 
makes love to her there, but is repulsed. 
She has fallen in love with young 
Knowlton, who also loves her with the 
knowledge and approval of both his 
father and his aunt, with both of whom 
Louise has become a great favorite. 

Developments in the Knowlton 
household lead td knowledge that is 
very apt to put the guilt for certain 
forgeries, against banks which Knowl- 
ton represents, upon Wilson. In an ef- 
fort to hide, Wilson kills the elder 
Knowlton and does it so cleverly that 
the blame is fixed on his son. 

The young man is saved only by the 
intuition and quick wit of Louise, after 
a quarter of an hour of terrific sus- 
pense and dramatic power. 

(Produced by John C, Fisher.) 


“THE DANCING DUCHESS” 


Book and Lyrics by C. V. Kerr and R. H. 
Burnside. Music by Milton Lusk 
LEADING CHARACTERS 


Countess Pauline von Bereny : 
Dorothy Jardon 
Leila McIntyre 
DGUW oh Gincnis oS siete 8 eed Ada Lewis 
Count Gabor von Bereny...John Hyams 
Max Tokay............ Harry Davenport 
Capt. Carl Czardis. John H. Goldsworthy 
Richter Otis Harlan 
Baron Felix Puppchen Mark Smith 
Herr Picklesnits Jack Story 
0 oS ee Laura Hamilton 
Lieut. Bonn Carl Porter 


HE Count and the Countess von 

Bereny, each of whom is trying to 
bluff the other into the belief that 
he is a Puritan, pretend before 
each other that neither approves of 
modern dancing. On the same night 
that the Count, telling his Countess 
that he is going to Budapest on busi- 
ness, really goes to a restaurant in the 
city in which they live, called the Buda- 
pest, the Countess arranges to go to the 
same restaurant. 

Amidst dancing you can hear and 
music you can see, the Count and the 
Countess find each other. Through a 
frivolous butler and maid, they are re- 
united. 

(Produced by The Dancing Duchess 
Company.) 
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“ON TRIAL” 


By Elmer L. Reizenstein 


CAST 


Frederick 


The Defendant 
Constance Wol 


His Daughter 
His Wife Mary R 
Her Father (Deceased). Thomas ‘Findlay : 
The Dead Man Frederick Truesdell ~ 
His Widow Helene Lackaye 
His Secretary Hans Robert 
A News Agent....... J. Wallace Clinton 
A Hotel Proprietor..Lawrence Eddinger 
A Physician George Barr 
Florence Walcott 
John Adams: — 
Frank Young — 
The District Attorney...William Walegtt ~~ 
The Defendant's Counsel.Gardner Crane 
TRE: CLOVE co nies.¢ 3 doa. ceeit John Klendon 
The Court Stenographer....J. M. Brooks 


Charles Walt 
Court Attendants James Hesbeal 
The Jury: 


Foreman, Howard Wall; R. A. Thayer, 
Robert Dudley, Edmund Purdy, Harry 
Friend, Arthur Tobell, Nat Levitt, Sam- 
uel Reichner, J. H. Matthews, Anson 
Adams, Joseph McKenna, George Spiv- 
ins. 


A Waiter 


HE DEFENDANT having pleaded 
guilty to murder, the Court is in 
session to prove his guilt even though 
he has admitted it, according to the 
terms of the law of the State of New 
York—the District Attorney explaining 
that the State, being jealous of the lives 
of her citizens, refuses to allow any 
man to give up his life even on his own 
confession without being duly convicted 
of a mortal offense by a jury of his 
peers. 
The case opens with a speech by 
the District Attorney, who explains the 
circumstances of the murder. It appears 
that the Defendant had borrowed 
money to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars from the Dead Man, and had 
paid the money back on the night of 
the murder in currency, which the Dead 
Man had ordered to be placed in his 
house-safe by his secretary after re- 
turning home. The next thing that had 
happened, as was described by the Dead 
Man’s Widow, who was the first wit- 
ness, was that the Dead Man, who had 
been to Long Branch that day, and she 
had quarreled over his many incon- 
stancies to her; but at the end of the 
talk she had promised to forgive them, 












and they had retired to their separate 
- rooms for the night. The Widow also 
testified that before her husband had 
- returned with the money, some woman 
had telephoned to him in an agitated 
voice, and that that had been the cause 
of her quarrel with him, the beginning 
of it being a demand to know the 
woman’s name. p 

The Widow proceeds to testify fur- 
ther, that after having retired, she 
heard a noise in the dark library which 
was between her room and her hus- 
band’s. She came from her room and 
demanded to know who was there. 
There was no answer; but she was sud- 
denly choked and thrown to the 
ground. At the same moment, the tele- 
phone in the room, which was near 
her husband’s door, began to ring. He 
emerged from his room, took up the 
telephone, and she heard him address 
the person, calling the name, “May.” 

At that moment the lights switched 
on. Standing in_the doorway, a revol- 
ver in his hand, was the Defendant, in 
a dinner coat and dark felt hat, but 
much disheveled ip appearance. 

As she stared at him in horror, and 
then back to her husband, she saw the 
latter put the telephone back on the 
table. Without further ado, the 
Defendant growled the words, “You 
scoundrel !” at her husband, and fired at 
him point blank, twice, wounding him 
the first time in the right arm, the 
second time killing him instantly. ~ 

Immediately following the shots, the 
Secretary, apparently roused from his 
bed, rushed in with a heavy cane, and 
struck the Defendant on the arm with 
it, hurling the revolver to the ground, 
and followed his first blow with an- 
other upon the head which knocked the 
Defendant to the floor. 

The police and a doctor were hastily 
summoned. / 

At this point, the Widow’s testimony 
stops, and the Secretary is called to the 
stand. 

He explains that he had been in bed 
when he heard the shots, had seized a 
cane and rushed to defend his employ- 
er, and that afterward, when the police 
and a doctor were summoned, he man- 
aged, after severe resistance on the part 
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of the Defendant, to wrest a card from 
him on which was written the combina- 
tion of the house-safe. Opening the 
safe in the presence of the police, he 
discovered that the ten thousand. dol- 
lars, which, according to his testimony 
as well as that of the Widow, he 
had put in the safe earlier in the even- 
ing, was missing—giving, thereby, a 
motive of robbery for the crime. 

It was upon the hypothesis of this 
motive that the State sought to prove 
the Defendant guilty, the District At- 
torney explained, and called attention 
to the clear proof of the man’s guilt, 
even to the point of having given the 
money in currency so that it could be 
stolen back again without any marks of 
identification being upon it. 

The attorney for the Defendant, ris- 
ing at the expiration of the District 
Attorney’s remarks, explained to the 


“Jury in a few words that he had dis- 


covered evidence which he thought 
would show. that the murder was not so 
simple a matter as they supposed. 

His first witness was the little daugh- 
ter of the Defendant. 

She testified that several hours be- 
fore the murder had occurred, she had 
heard her mother talking to the office 
of the Jersey Central Railroad, concern- 
ing a bag which, she said, she had lost 
on the train somewhere between Long 
Branch and New York. The little girl, 
who had been told her mother had 
been shopping, wanted to know how 
her mother had lost her purse on a train 
to Long Branch. Her mother was much 
embarrassed and persuaded her little 
daughter to say nothing of it to her 
father. 

In the course of the evening, Gerald 
Trask, the Dead Man, entered, after 
Strickland had returned home, and the 
money was paid over to him. The intro- 
duction between Trask and Mrs. Strick- 
land was somewhat strained; but 
Strickland had not noticed it, although 
the little girl had. 

Later still in the evening, an in- 
dividual named Burke is announced, 
and in spite of what Mrs. Strickland 
can do, introduces himself as the sta- 
tion agent at Long Branch and pro- 
duces Mrs. Strickland’s purse, which 
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she had been so unlucky as to leave 
there the day before. 

From this evidence, Strickland learns 
that his wife had gone to Long Branch 
to meet Trask, and eventually finds out 
that she had had guilty relations with 
him there. Whereupon, seizing his re- 
volver, he rushed from the house. 

The little girl explains further that 
her mother disappeared from the house 
also that night and had not been heard 
of since. 

On the second day of the trial, Coun- 
sel for Strickland announces that he 
has succeeded in locating Mrs. Strick- 
land in a hospital. She is put on the 
stand and tells the story of her rela- 
tions with Trask. 

Thirteen years before, he had eloped 
with her and taken her to a hotel in 
Long Branch, and there, after they had 
spent the night together on the under- 
standing that they were to be married 
immediately after breakfast in the 
morning, her father came and took her 
from Trask, and she realized she had 
been tricked and her heart broken in 
order to give him a night’s pleasure. 
She testifies further, that after he had 
lent her husband the ten thousand. dol- 
lars, he told her that. Strickland could 
not pay and that unless she would come 
to him to Long Branch again, he would 
ruin her husband. Distracted, she sac- 
rificed herself to save the man she 
loved, and that was how her purse hap- 
pened to be left at the Long Branch 
Station. 

After Mrs. Strickland’s testimony, 
the case went to the jury, and they 
adjourned to the jury-room. There, 
after many hours’ conference, the case 
stood eleven for acquittal against one 
for conviction, the one for conviction 
being the Foreman, who could not sat- 
isfactorily explain away the loss of the 
ten thousand dollars from the Trask 
safe on the night of the murder. 

In order to satisfy him, the Jury de- 
mands that the Secretary be brought 
to the stand to go over the testimony 
again. The Counsel for the Defendant, 
realizing that in the Secretary lies the 
secret of the money situation of the 
case, cross-questions him severely, and, 
with the aid of the testimony of the 
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Doctor, proves to his own satisfaction 
and to that of the Jury that the Secre- 
tary is literally lying his head off. 

Finally, catching the man in a cor- — 
ner by reading to him sections of the ~ 
Doctor’s testimony, a confession that 
he himself stole the money is elicited 
from him; and the Jury, without taking 
the trouble to go back into the jury- 
room, pronounces a verdict of “Not 
Guilty.” 

(Produced by Cohan & Harris.) 


“SYLVIA RUNS AWAY” 
By Robert Housum 


Albert Brown 
Edward Langford 
Ned A. Sparks 
Alice Brady 
Geraldine O’Brien 


Scott Hamilton 
Douglas Lea 
Samuel Graham 
Sally Driscoll 
Sylvia Deane 
Daniel Hyde 
Bartholomew Butts 
Charles Homer 
Elmer Booth 
Sergeant Muller Tom MacMahon 
Rodney ..... Sa agian nie eieia ». Sidney Macey | 


SYLVIA runs away from an uncle jn J 


Pittsburgh who wants her to marry 
an individual named Bartholomew 
Butts. She seeks employment at the 
home of Scott Hamilton in New York, 
Scott’s cook having been her childhood 
friend in her uncle’s kitchen in Pitts- 
burgh. Comes to Hamilton’s by mis- 
take Sally Driscoll. Hamilton, having 
lost all his money and being informed 
by the papers that there is a reward of 
ten thousand dollars for the return of 
Sylvia, keeps Sally locked up, having 
learned only her initials and being as- 
sured thereby that she is the missing 
heiress. 

Sylvia and Sally know each other, 
and their many plans for escape create 
a complicated and hilarious situation. 
At last, the rich uncle arrives with 
Bartholomew ; but Bart’ turns out to be 
a fortune hunter, and Sylvia, who has 
fallen in love with Douglas Lea, gets 
her Douglas, whereas Scott Hamilton 
and Sally also form an agreement to be 
later confirmed by marriage, all with 
Uncle’s blessing and to the discomfiture 
of Bartholomew. : 


(Produced by William A, Brady, Ltd.) - 
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“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 


By Roi Cooper McGrue and Walter 
Hackett 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Mary Grayson Ruth Shepley 
Johnson George Schaeffer 
Comtesse de Beaurien....Louise Drew 
Rodney Martin Grant Mitchell 
Cyrus Martin John W. Cope 
Ambrose Peale Will Deming 
William Smith Harry Driscole 
Donald McChesney Brady 


Or Cyrus Martin hires Mary Gray- 
son as his secretary and also to get 
his son Rodney to fall in love with her 
and thus get him started to work. The 

‘plan succeeds. In order to put it 
through, Cyrus orders his son out of the 
house, pretending to be angry with him. 
Mary has told Rodney that she will 
marry him, and apparently quits her job 
with Cyrus. 

While Mary and Rodney are talking 
the matter over, just before leaving, a 
~ person, individual, human being or what 
you will, earning its living as a press- 
agent for a show, enters, and tries to 
spring a press stunt on Rodney, but 
fails owing to the fact that the stunt is 
to include a chemical blonde queen of 
the second line of the chorus. 

The situation being made clear to 
Ambrose, however, he understands 
Rodney’s hesitation about associating 
with the blonde, and divulges the fact 
that his show is on the rocks. He then 
gives Rodney a line of talk on adver- 
tising and he and Rodney propose to go 
into the soap business and depend en- 
tirely on advertising to get by. 

They do so, and their adventures in 
advertising, which eventually pay big 
and cause Mary to fall in love with 
Rodney and the old man to buy a half 
interest in the proposition for half a 
million, are the joyous details of the 
remainder of the adventure. 

In the end, under the tutelage of the 
effervescent press-agent, 
Rodney fall into each other’s arms and 
old Cyrus has to admit, as he looks over 
enormous orders from various concerns 
for “13 Soap, Unlucky for Dirt” that 
advertising sure does pay. 

(Produced by Cohan and Harris.) 
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“THE BLUDGEON” 
By Paul Armstrong ~ 


CAST 


Irene Evendorr Maude Hanaford 
Carl Evendorr, her husband 

George Farren 
Rose (at ten)...Maxine Elliott Hodges 
Rose (at seventeen) Beatrice James 
“Stoney” Brooke, Irene’s indiscretion... 

Carl Harbaugh 
Frederick Hillman, Irene’s second 

husband Robert Middlemass 

Van Dusen, her aged admirer 


Forbes, her servant Emily Romer 


Regan, a police lieutenant 
James A. Marcus 


RENE EVENDORR, a beautiful 
Polish woman, marries Carl Even- 
dorr and, pretending to love him dearly, 
really despises him because although he 
makes a large income he does not make 
enough to satisfy her craving for pleas- 
ure and excitement. She bears him a 
daughter, whom she uses as a bludgeon 
to make him do as she pleases and by 
which she rules him. All the time she is 
hopelessly in love with a hopeless horse- 
trader and broken-down gentleman of 
Long Island. 

Carl catches her in his arms, finally, 
and threatening to murder the man, who 
is known as “Stoney” Brooke, unless 
he tells whether or not there has been 
an actual liaison between them, forces 
the man to confess at the point of the 
pistol. 

He then lets his wife divorce him by 
leaving her. Her lawyer, who loves her, 
marries her, and she persuades him to 
exile her husband and take all his 
money from him—which can be done, 
it develops, through the strange alimony 
law of the State of New York. 

Years afterward, the first husband 
comes back, as does “Stoney” Brooke, 
on the same night; one begging to see 
the little girl, now seventeen, the other 
begging money. Both she drives from 
the house. The new husband returns, 
finally, and finding “Stoney” in the 
grounds, brings him in, and through him 
makes Irene confess the truth regarding 
the divorce from Carl—which the law- 
yer did not at first realize. 

Without any further parley, he shoots 
her dead, and giving “Stoney” a hun- 
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dred dollars, tells him to run for it, or 
he will put the blame on him. 

“Stoney” runs and is run over by a 
truck. On him is found the revolver 
with which the murder was committed, 
and the money, so the police are satis- 
fied that he had done the deed. 

Thus endeth Irene. 

(Produced by The Paul Armstrong 

Company. ) 


“MISS DAISY” 


Book and Lyrics by Philip Bartholomae 
Music by Silvio Hein 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Daisy Hollister Florence Mackie 
Elvira Walsh Helen Lee 
Maisie Dearborn...Gwennllyan Jocelyn 
Fern Randolph Elsie Hitz 
Edna Barber Geraldine Blair 
Dolly Sweet Gladys Zell 
Huggins John E. Wheeler 
Walter Hollister....Donald MacDonald 
Elsie Swigget Anna Wheaton 
The Duke of Tormina...Joseph Lertora 
Mrs. Swigget Nettie Black 


AISY HOLLISTER, who loves the 
Duke of Tormina and whom the 
Duke has said he loves, nevertheless 
catches him making love to Elsie Swig- 
get at a charity ball, and not knowing 
that it is just.in fun, returns heart- 
broken to her home, where she dreams 
of what had happened. 

The following morning, she receives 
a notice from a sociological research 
club to which she belongs, sending her 
as a servant in the Swigget’s household 
to study the nouveau riche at close quar- 
ters in the interests of science and for 
the information of the club. 

Daisy makes up like a servant maid 
and goes on the job. She finds there 
that the Duke has been literally forced 
to spend his time in New York at the 
Swigget house instead of at his hotel, 
by the aspiring Mrs. Swigget. 

As a result of the situation, the Duke 
and Daisy clinch in the final round of 
that love stuff which paves the road to 
the altar. 

And the Duke, being a regular guy 
and way up in G as dukes go, all of us 
out in the audience felt that it was all 


right. 
“Produced by Philip Bartholomae.) 


“THE STORY OF THE ROSARY” 


By Walter Howard 
Incidental Music by G. Edward Jones 
LEADING CHARACTERS 


Captain Paul Romain..Alfred Paumier 
Captain Philip Romain James Berry 
Karl Larose Walter Howard 


ON THE night that the Red Dragoons 
are ordered into action, Captain 
Paul Romain and his cousin Philip, both 
of whom are in love with Venetia, the 
daughter of Prince Sabran, agree that 
they shall each propose to her to see 
which she loves, and that it will be the 
duty of the one rejected to see that the 
one she loves is brought back safely. 

Philip gets the first chance to ask her. 
She refuses him. Inasmuch as he has 
been supporting the impecunious Prince 
for some months, he refuses to take 
“No” for an answer and tells her that 
he will return after the war for a dif- 
ferent one. 

When Paul reénters, Philip tells him 
that she has accepted him. 

Before the regiment leaves, however, 
Paul learns the truth. As a result of her 
refusal to marry Philip, Prince Sabran 
turns his daughter out’of doors, and she 
comes to Paul, who marries her in the 
church near the barracks just as the 
regiment goes out to action. 

She gives him a rosary to wear 
around his neck to remember her by. 

Paul serves throughout the war until 
the last great and victorious battle—in 
the action of which he is seen by Karl 
Larose, his friend, to: fall from his 
horse; after the battle, he is missing. 

Years pass. Venetia is just about to 
enter the church to take her last vows 
and assume the black veil, when Karl 
comes to her in the garden of the church 
with her husband, Paul, who had been 
picked up with the enemy’s wounded, 
and through some mistake, had been 
identified as some other than himself 
and sent to the mines for seven years. 

He comes to his wife with her rosary 
still about his neck, and the love of her 
as fresh and strong in his heart as the 
night he married her. With a single cry 
they fly into each other’s arms. 

(Produced by Comstock and Gest.) 
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their distinctiveness as well. 





EW YORK has never seen another show quite like “Beauty Row,” nor 
has another octet af girls ever succeeded in charming old Broadway 
in quite the same fashion that the eight Belles in this highly diverting 
These girls 
nowhere!—the highest as well as the lowest rung of the ladder. 
selected not only because of their beauty—which became proverbial—but for 
Their names, at one time, were more familiar 
to the public than the name of America’s foremost woman Star. 
it, before or since, has ever been seen in this country. It is, then, not surpris- 
ing that these eight girls’ careers were, to say the least, unusual. 


came from everywhere—and 
They were 


Nothing like 














The Belles of Beauty Row 


ONE DOF. A SERLES OF SHORT 





STORIES, FOUNDED ON FACT. THIS 


ONE DETAILS 


had looked once at the oval 
white face which at first 
glance seemed to be all eyes, startled, 
wide-set, brown eyes like a forest 
creature’s, and his decision was made. 
The newcomer was no longer Amy 
Foster but Fawn Adair. Scarcely 
as beautiful as some of the others 
in the octet, Fawn, from the night 
of her début, set out to make history— 
and somebody or other once said that 
a happy country or a happy woman 
has no history. 

The girl would have delighted the 
fiction writers in the popular maga- 
zines, for she was made of the stuff 
of heroines, a person born in a hovel 
with the manners of a princess. She 
came out of the Hinterland—as all true 
story-book ladies do—yet in a twin- 
kling she loved Manhattan with all the 
warmth and fierceness of a profes- 


Pn AYBORN, who named her, 
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THE CAREER OF 
FAWN ADAIR AND IS CALLED 


‘Faith and Unfaith” 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. 










F. JAMES 


sional Southerner’s affection for Kain- 
tuck. She took to the town as a duck 
takes to water, as Romeo took to Juliet, 
as every boy always has and ever will 
take to some girl at one-and-twenty. 
The Madrid and Rector’s,—it was still 


Rector’s then,—Louis Martin’s and 
the Knickerbocker—she knew them all, 
and their head waiters, whom she ad- 
dressed by their given names; yet she 
didn’t lose that wide, half-pathetic, 
half-droll, anemone-like stare. 

She was never a favorite in the 
dressing-rooms; she didn’t mix. Still, 
the other girls liked her well enough, 
since she didn’t try to steal their males 
nor borrow their make-up. Several 
times Mary Worthington attempted to 
“take up” with her, since Mary be- 
lieved in “traveling in pairs,” and she 
had quarreled with nearly every other 
girl in the show. But Fawn would have 
none of Mary, although for a time 
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FAWN ADAIR: FROM THE NIGHT OF HER DEBUT SHE SET OUT TO MAKE HISTORY — AND SOME- 


BODY OR OTHER ONCE SAID THAT A HAPPY COUNTRY OR A HAPPY WOMAN HAS HO HISTORY 
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‘ THE 
she ran around with Gaby and her 
crowd. 

She had been born in a hovel and 
her parents had intended her for a 
school teacher. She must have told 
Mayborn this at the time of her en- 
gagement—she was positive she had 
never confided her early history to the 
dressing-rooms, but the girls found it 
out and dubbed her. “Boston” and 
“Yas-m’m,” though she had first seen 
the light of day in Utica, where the 
children said “Yaa!” 
newspapers had sent her to New York 
and the Melody Theatre instead of to 
the little red-brick school-house, for 
she had gradually come to the conclu- 
sion that Victor Herbert was a greater 
man than Gearge Washington, and 
she preferred Harry B. Smith to Red- 
path. After that, her choice of 
literature took the form of The Morn- 
ing Telegraph, Sunday editions, and 
Variety, every Friday. What Sime 
thought and wrote became of the ut- 
most importance. After six 
months of New York she viewed the 
situation from a different angle. 

Of course she learned what they all 
learn: that money is either made round 
to go round or else issued .in thin, crisp 
notes so that it may slip through one’s 
fingers without too much effort. And 
because at one time five dollars had 
looked as big as the side of the 
Town Hall to her, now she found 
thirty dollars a week wouldn’t begin to 
keep her in clothes. Yet she was 
“straight’—how she hugged that 
thought to her breast! Seemingly she 
never sensed that one may be black in 
thought as well as in deed. And her 
“straightness” was merely artful dodg- 
ing, and, when this failed her, tears. 
The girl was not wholly a fool; she 
realized that she was skating continu- 
ously over thin ice, but there was a 
sort of elation, after each trip, in find- 
ing oneself on terra firma again; and 
besides—well, the men richly deserved 
what they got. Which was 
nothing; she never paid her debts. 


OF COURSE they found her out 
after a time and dropped her, one 
by one, but in New York the million- 


The Sunday - 
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aire crop is only equalled by the peach 
crop, and Fawn found it easy pickings. 
She lost one and discovered two. Mary 
Worthington was not one whit greedier 
for “fun” than she; from morning 
until night she was on the go, break- 
fasting, lunching, dining and supping 
away from her flat, preferably with one 
man, often with several, Wishing to be 
“popular” from the start, she drank 
everything in sight, and smoked in 
public places that pérmitted it, since 
she believed it was ‘“‘smart”’—though 
the wine muddled her speech and the 
cigarettes hurt her throat. In less than 
a year after she arrived at Grand Cen- 
tral she began to show traces of Broad- 
way in her white, oval face. 

“Adair’s hit the toboggan with a ven- 
geance,” said Violet Spain, upon one 
occasion, with a shrug of her wonder- 
ful shoulders. ; 

“It’s a pretty step, that Dance o’ 
Death,” added Miss Delyle, who re- 
cently had quarreled with Fawn over 
a cab-fare. 

“There'll be a big spill some day,” 
grinned Mary. 

“You should worry,” growled old 
Gibson, the dresser, who had found the 
Utica beauty sparing with her quarters 
and halves. 

“Somebody ought to warn her,” 
piped up Kitty Knight. Z 

It was so unusual to hear very- 
much mamma-ed Kitty open her lips 
that one and all could only stare, wall- 
eyed and speechless. Then Venita no- 
ticed that Mrs. Knight was out of the 
room for the moment, and she laughed. 

“You warn her,” she suggested. 

“Oh, she don’t like me!” cried Kitty, 
horrified at the idea. / 

“Well, my dear, none of us are in 
love with you exactly, but we excuse 
you for living just the same,” said 
Violet. “The girl ought to be put wise; 
why don’t you do it? Or your mother? 
Show her the trail; get her back in the 
corral. Girls like Adair end with a 
hurry call to Bellevue. I suppose you 
know that?” 

Kitty was not heartless, but just as 
the British Isles are entirely sur- 
rounded by water, so was Kitty entirely 
surrounded by a watchful parent. Kitty 
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was dedicated to Art, working and 
studying continuously while away from 
the theatre, and she didn’t know 
whether the Maxixe was a new Rus- 
sian actress or a breakfast food. She 
was better acquainted with the Public 
Library than she was with cabarets, 
and she was learning French, but not 
with the idea of reading paper-back 
novels. Kitty might be “sorry” for 
Fawn, but she could scarcely stop to 
bother with her; the dressing-room 
knew that. 

“T’ll see what Mamma says,” she 
ended lamely. 

In all that room Violet Spain was 
the only one who really cared enough 
to speak to the girl about her reckless 
speeding. And Violet’s reputation was 
as bare as a January forest. Fawn con- 
sidered: such language from her an in- 
sult; the woman was mad! If charity 
began at home, then how about house- 
cleaning? Suppose she was on _ the 
toboggan—others she might name were 
certainly on faster sleds. 

“I think you’ve lost your mind!” she 
laughed. 

“Maybe—lost everything else,” ad- 
mitted Miss Spain. 

Naturally Fawn didn’t slow down 
one bit; and Violet, who had the hard- 
est eyes and the softest heart in the 
company, went to Alys Barbour’ for 
help. 

“You go to her,” she pleaded. 

She really thought that Alys might 
succeed where she had failed—Alys 
was such a “nice” girl! At one time 
they had shared an apartment at the 
Sandringham Hotel together, and while 
Alys had treated her badly and she 
had washed her hands of her forever, 
Violet, none the less, believed in her 
“niceness” and thought her word would 
have some weight with Fawn. 

“Look here: get her and give her a 
good talking to, Allie,” she begged. 
“The way you say things takes all the 
sting out of ’em and you can hand her 
back her own choice Bostonese in a 
fashion that’s bound to get over. Why, 
the girl’s been in New York less than 
“a year and she’s got to the end of her 
rope now, almost! It’s a damn shame! 
It’s all very right to stick your fingers in 
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the fire when you know before-hand 
just how hot the blaze is, but Adair 
don’t—she don’t} Not until the flesh 
is burned to the bone will she realize. 
And then—it’s a question if the doctors 
can do anything. Tell her—” 

“Tl tell her nothing,” interposed 
Miss Barbour calmly. “I mind my own 
business and expect others to mind 
theirs. I would as soon think of pick- 
ing her pocket as meddling with her 
private affairs.” 

“Do you call going straight to the 
devil her own affair?’ demanded 
Violet. 

“Certainly—don’t you?” 

“Gee, you’ve got a 
disposition !” 

“Tell her yourself.” 

“Wouldn’t that be sort of a case of 
the pot calling the kettle black?” asked 
Miss Spain with a crooked smile. 
“Coming from you, it might carry 
weight—coming from me it’s a joke. 
And because I know it’s a joke I want 
to save her a laugh at the finish. Alys, 
since you’ve always minded your p’s 
and q’s and crossed your #’s and dotted 
your 7's, you know what it is for them 
that don’t. There’s alfalfa in Fawn 
Adair’s hair yet, and up-State mud on 
her heels. And yet she’s going clean 
through without a stop-over privilege 
if she’s not woke up pretty soon. Be a 
good sport for once and hand her a 
Dutch uncle monologue. I can’t; the 
others wont; but you—” 

Alys turned on her heel, a decided 
sneer marring her brunette thorough- 
bred loveliness. 

“I can’t be annoyed,” 
shortly. 


nice little 


she -said 


AND this was the burden of every 
one of their songs: they couldn’t 
be annoyed. Violet alone bothered, and 
Violet’s bothering, Fawn looked upon 
as an insult; they weren’t in the same 
class at all! The life had gotten the 
better of Fawn~but at least she was 
straight. ee 

“You are making a big mistake,” 
said Miss Spain finally. 

“There is one mistake I shall never 
make,” Fawn replied, with that brief 
smile for which she was famous. 


x 





she ran around with Gaby and her 
crowd. 

She had been born in a hovel and 
her parents had intended her for a 
school teacher. She must have told 
Mayborn this at the time of her en- 
gagement—she was positive she had 
never confided her early history to the 
dressing-rooms, but the girls found it 
out and dubbed her. “Boston” and 
“Yas-m’m,” though she had first seen 
the light of day in Utica, where the 
children said “Yaa!” The 
newspapers had sent her to New York 
and the Melody Theatre instead of to 
the little red-brick school-house, for 
she had gradually come to the conclu- 
sion that Victor Herbert was a greater 
man than Gearge Washington, and 
she preferred Harry B. Smith to Red- 
path. After that, her choice of 
literature took the form of The Morn- 
ing Telegraph, Sunday editions, and 
Variety, every Friday. What Sime 
thought and wrote became of the ut- 
most importance. After six 
months of New York she viewed the 
situation from a different angle. 

Of course she learned what they all 
learn: that money is either made round 
to go round or else issued .in thin, crisp 
notes so that it may slip through one’s 
fingers without too much effort. And 
because at one time five dollars had 
looked as big as the side of the 
Town Hall to her, now she found 
thirty dollars a week wouldn't begin to 
keep her in clothes. Yet she was 
“straight’—how she hugged that 
thought to her breast! Seemingly she 
never sensed that one may be black in 
thought as well as in deed. And her 
“straightness” was merely artful dodg- 
ing, and, when this failed her, tears. 
The girl was not wholly a fool; she 
realized that she was skating continu- 
ously over thin ice, but there was a 
sort of elation, after each trip, in find- 
ing oneself on terra firma again; and 
besides—well, the men richly deserved 
what they got. Which was 
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aire crop is only equalled by the peach 
crop, and Fawn found it easy pickings. 
She lost one and discovered two. Mary 
Worthington was not one whit greedier 
for “fun” than she; from morning 
until night she was on the go, break- 
fasting, lunching, dining and supping 
away from her flat, preferably with one 
man, often with several, Wishing to be 
“popular” from the start, she drank 
everything in sight, and smoked in 
public places that permitted it, since 
she believed it was “smart”—though 
the wine muddled her speech and the 
cigarettes hurt her throat. In less than 
a year after she arrived at Grand Cen- 
tral she began to show traces of Broad- 
way in her white, oval face. 

“Adair’s hit the toboggan with a ven- 
geance,” said Violet Spain, upon one 
occasion, with a shrug of her wonder- 
ful shoulders. 

“It’s a pretty step, that Dance o’ 
Death,” added Miss Delyle, who re- 
cently had quarreled with Fawn over 
a cab-fare. 

“There'll be a big spill,some day,” 
grinned Mary. 

“You should worry,” growled old 
Gibson, the dresser, who had found the 
Utica beauty sparing with her quarters 
and halves. 

“Somebody ought to warn her,” 
piped up Kitty Knight. i 

It was so unusual to hear very- 
much mamma-ed Kitty open her lips 
that one and all could only stare, wall- 
eyed and speechless. Then Venita no- 
ticed that Mrs. Knight was out of the 
room for the moment, and she laughed. 

“You warn her,” she suggested. 

“Oh, she don’t like me!” cried Kitty, 
horrified at the idea. i, 

“Well, my dear, none of us are in 
love with you exactly, but we excuse 
you for living just the same,” said 
Violet. “The girl ought to be put wise; 
why don’t you do it? Or your mother? 
Show her the trail; get her back in the 
corral. Girls like Adair end with a 
hurry call to Bellevue. I suppose you 
know that?” 

Kitty was not heartless, but just as 
the British Isles are entirely sur- 
rounded by water, so was Kitty entirely 
surrounded by a watchful parent. Kitty 
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was dedicated to Art, working and 
studying continuously while away from 
the theatre, and she didn’t know 
whether the Maxixe was a new Rus- 
sian actress or a breakfast food. She 
was better acquainted with the Public 
Library than she was with cabarets, 
and she was learning French, but not 
with the idea of reading paper-back 
novels. Kitty might be “sorry” for 
Fawn, but she could scarcely stop to 
bother with her; the dressing-room 
knew that. 

“T’ll see what Mamma says,” she 
ended lamely. 

In all that room Violet Spain was 
the only one who really cared enough 
to speak to the girl about her reckless 
speeding. And Violet’s reputation was 
as bare as a January forest. Fawn con- 
sidered: such language from her an in- 
sult; the woman was mad! If charity 
began at home, then how about house- 
cleaning? Suppose she was on the 
toboggan—others she might name were 
certainly on faster sleds. 

“I think you’ve lost your mind!” she 
laughed. 

“Maybe—lost everything else,” ad- 
mitted Miss Spain. 

Naturally Fawn didn’t slow down 
one bit; and Violet, who had the hard- 
est eyes and the softest heart in the 
company, went to Alys Barbour' for 
help. 

“You go to her,” she pleaded. 

She really thought that Alys might 
succeed where she had failed—Alys 
was such a “nice” girl! At one time 
they had shared an apartment at the 
Sandringham Hotel together, and while 
Alys had treated her badly and she 
had washed her hands of her forever, 
Violet, none the less, believed in her 
“niceness” and thought her word would 
have some weight with Fawn. 

“Look here: get her and give her a 
good talking to, Allie,” she begged. 
“The way you say things takes all the 
sting out of ’em and you can hand her 
back her own choice Bostonese in a 
fashion that’s bound to get over. Why, 
the girl’s been in New York less than 
“a year and she’s got to the end of her 
rope now, almost! It’s a damn shame! 
It’s all very right to stick your fingers in 


the fire when you know before-hand 
just how hot the blaze is, but Adair 
don’t—she don’t} Not until the flesh 
is burned to the bone will she realize. 
And then—it’s a question if the doctors 
can do anything. Tell her—” 

“Tl tell her nothing,” interposed 
Miss Barbour calmly. “I mind my own 
business and expect others to mind 
theirs. I would as soon think of pick- 
ing her pocket as meddling with her 
private affairs.” 

“Do you call going straight to the 
devil her own affair?’ demanded 
Violet. 

“Certainly—don’t you?” 

“Gee, you’ve got a 
disposition !” 

“Tell her yourself.” 

“Wouldn’t that be sort of a case of 
the pot calling the kettle black?” asked 
Miss Spain with a crooked smile. 
“Coming from you, it might carry 
weight—coming from me it’s a joke. 
And because I know it’s a joke I want 
to save her a laugh at the finish. Alys, 
since you’ve always minded your p’s 
and q’s and crossed your ?#’s and dotted 
your 7's, you know what it is for them 
that don’t. There’s alfalfa in Fawn 
Adair’s hair yet, and up-State mud on 
her heels. And yet she’s going clean 
through without a stop-over privilege 
if she’s not woke up pretty soon. Be a 
good sport for once and hand her a 
Dutch uncle monologue. I can’t; the 
others wont ; but you—” 

Alys turned on her heel, a decided 
sneer marring her brunette thorough- 
bred loveliness. 

“T can’t be annoyed,” 
shortly. 


nice little 


she -said 


AND this was the burden of every 
one of their songs: they couldn’t 
be annoyed. Violet alone bothered, and 
Violet’s bothering, Fawn looked upon 
as an insult; they weren’t in the same 
class at all! The life had gotten the 
better of Fawn~but at least she was 
straight. nie 

“You are making a big mistake,” - 
said Miss Spain finally. 

“There is one mistake I shall never 
make,” Fawn replied, with that brief 
smile for which she was famous. 


~ 
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Violet declared then that that “let 
her out.” Not that she resented the 
continual insults; she was fond of 
boasting of her “thick skin,” and noth- 
ing hurt her which didn’t interfere 
with her personal enjoyment; now she 
was done because she was tired of the 
“whole business.” Adair could go 
hang. 

Instead, Fawn Adair met Roland 
Webb. 

Webb was a magazine-writer whose 
forte was stage stories. He knew all 
the scandal of Broadway, pushed him- 
self in most.of the studio parties, and 
took liberties with celebrities’ names 
which the wearers were too good-na- 
tured to resent. Secrets were guarded 
from him and tongues were stilled at 
his approach, for nothing was sacred 
to him, and friends and enemies alike 
were butchered to make copy. Possibly 
for this very reason his stuff was in 
demand; anything bearing his name 
was sure to be eaten up by Broadway. 

Webb was possibly thirty-five when 
he and Fawn Adair met. Undoubtedly 
he looked younger and he’d tell you 
that he was—a tall, slim, fairish man 
who had scarcely changed an eyelash 
in ten years. For all this time, or ever 
since he first came to New York, he 
had been trying to connect up with the 
stage, and so far had only reached the 
dignity of having a playlet produced 
at a “society” playhouse which after- 
wards proved too “high art” for the 
vaudevilles. Not that Roland was high 
art; there was no level which he 
couldn’t, write down to. He had done 
several sets of lyrics for “Beauty 
Row,” which accounted for his pres- 
ence back of the scenes at the Melody 
on the night he first saw Fawn. 

Of course he was too poor to attract 
the girls in the show. Violet frankly 
disliked the fellow, and only Kitty 
Knight, whose mamma thought he 
stood for society, ever bothered to stop 
and talk with him. In return, Webb 
wrote the girls up in his stories, not 
always to their advantage, labeling 
them “broads”—the meanest thrust of 
all. On the night in question, Fawn 
Adair, standing just in front of him, 
_in the wings, began to cough while 
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waiting for her cue, and she coughed 
so long and so hard that the others 
had to go on without her, leaving her 
gasping for breath with the perspira- 
tion in beads on her brow. 

Webb watched her for some minutes 
in silence. He watched everybody, 
looking for a sign, waiting for a ges- 
ture, an expression. When he saw now 
that Fawn was easier, and able to stand 
erect, he approached her and offered 
to get her a glass of water. 

“Thanks, no,” she panted. “I’ve just 
swallowed a heroin tablet—I’ll be all 
right in a second.” 

“That’s a rotten cold, you know,” 
he insisted. 

“It’s a rotten world,’ shrugged 
Fawn, and then the talking brought on 
another attack and Webb had to fetch 
her a chair. 

When the girls danced off, she was 
white under her paint, obviously in 
pain, her eyes filled with tears from 
the racking, but none of her compan- 
ions noticed her save Mary Worthing- 
ton, who sang out: 

“Cheer up, Camille; 
over.” 

Fawn turned to Webb with a little 
smile. 

“And that’s no joke,” said she. “It 
sure did hit me where:I live. I—I be- 
lieve I will go home.” 

“Tl go with you—yes, you need 
somebody. And if one of your friends 
hasn’t time, it had better be I,” cried 
Webb, who was genuinely interested. 
“Shall I speak to the office?” 

“Tf it wont be too much trouble,” 
she returned, with a grateful look. “I 
will have to get out of this frock, I 
suppose.” Really she didn’t know how 
she was going to do it; she felt very 
ill, and a little frightened. “If you'll 
wait ten minutes—” 


‘it'll soon be 


AWN hadn’t an idea who he was. 

She had seen him around the the- 
atre time and again, back of the scenes 
and out in front, always in evening 
clothes, immaculate, gentlemanly. She 
thought at first he must be rich, a. 
Johnny disappointed. in love, since he 
seemed unfamiliar to most of the girls; 
newspaper people—and all writers 





were newspaper people to Fawn Adair 
—never wore such nice garments as 
did Webb. 

“T’'ll call a cab,” said Roland, when 
he and Fawn came out of the stage 
entrance together. Usually he didn’t 
waste cab fares on young women, but 
this one was a find. “You see, I don’t 
boast a car,” he added whimsically. 

“Oh, a cab’s lovely!” she returned, 
but without enthusiasm. No, he couldn’t 
be wealthy. “Where have I seen you 
before?” she asked presently, curiosity 
overcoming her indisposition. 

“Why, at the theatre, I fancy,” he 
replied. 

“You are—?” 

“T am Roland Webb—I wrote sev- 
eral of the lyrics in the show.” 

“Oh, an author!” 

“A writer, I call myself.” 

“Isn’t it the same thing?’ she de- 
manded somewhat pettishly. 

Webb went home with her and sent 
for a doctor. Of course she fought 
against it: there was nothing the matter 
with her; everybody had colds in New 
York. But he was persistent and the 
physician arrived, not that night but 
sometime the next morning. He man- 
aged to frighten Fawn worse than her 
cough did, and when Webb called up 
about noon she begged him to come 
round for lunch. 

Now other men, at the word lunch, 
invited Fawn to go with them to the 
Knickerbocker or Rector’s, but not so 
Roland. He accepted. and arrived at 
the flat a half-hour later. Fawn had 
nothing prepared—she said she didn’t 
know how to get a meal ready and her 
maid was off for the day. So the man 
himself brewed some tea and ransacked 
the ice-chest—with pbdor results. 

It is hard to understand how she 
ever fell in love with him, for he was 
a fellow without friends either among 
men or women. And Fawn had known 
some of the kings o’ the town—albeit 
they were fair-weather chaps. For she 
lost her friends overnight, as it were. 
After the doctor’s visit, she remained 
a weék longer at the Melody and then 
dropped out—for good. There was no 
use in beating around the bush: she 
had It. Her lungs were wrecked, her 
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throat diseased. She would cough and 
cough until she broke up a scene; the 
management had to speak to her. 

She never knew how she would 
have gotten over the next week had it 
not ‘been for Webb. He was so kind, 
so sympathetic, so eager to help and 
do and lend. Her heart went out to 
him then and there, for she- didn’t 
know that he was studying her as a 
scientist does a subject under a glass. 
At the end of the week she was strong 
enough to be out, and she called up 
several youths whom she knew, inti- 
mating that invitations to suppers or 
parties were very acceptable; but 
strangely enough, every mother’s son 
of them was previously engaged. It 
took her some little time before she 
understood that she was “out of the 
running,” these days. 

“You would think I had leprosy!” 
she stormed. 

Webb didn’t remind her that New 
York is a hundred times more afraid 
of consumption. 


HE had no money—only a few 

jewels, presents which had been of- 
fered her at the one Christmas-time 
she had spent in the city. Webb 
pawned these for her; then, when that 
was gone, he lent her money. Fawn © 
used to think how generous he was, 
and love him for it; the man knew in 
his heart that every dollar would bring 
him two—when his study of the 
Broadway chorus girl was completed. 

For a while she took to sitting 
around in cafés and restaurants where 
she hoped to meet former chums, but 
they had always excuses, always hur- 
ried dates elsewhere—promising to 
’phone when they had no intention of 
doing it. Her illness was in her face>in 
her anemone eyes; she began to drink 
again, a thing the doctor had warned 
her against. 

When she was in bed once more 
the doctor went to Roland Webb and 
spoke plainly, man to man. He didn’t 
just understand Webb’s position in the 
flat, but the fellow seemed to be her 
only friend. 

“Miss Adair has got to get away, 
leave New York,” he said. 
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“You mean—a sanitarium?”’ Webb 
asked. 

The doctor nodded. 

“And if she don’t?” 

“She wont last a month—in fact, a 
hemorrhage might carry her off at 
*most any time.” 

Webb was alarmed; the study wasn’t 
finished yet. And so he gathered to- 
gether what money he could and sent 
her up to a place near Saranac. When 
he told her what he meant to do, she 
had wept with joy—another chance-— 
she’d try so hard. 

Naturally, she hated the sanitarium 
and the people there. And the people 
returned the compliment by vowing 
nobody in the sanitarium before had 
ever worn such clothes. That some of 
them were a season old, Saranac didn’t 
seem to grasp, for many of the patients 
had been there—or to similar places— 
for years. Fawn wore the apple-blos- 
som frock which had made ’em sit up 
at Rector’s eight months ago, the first 
night at dinner. 


WEBB was at a cottage in the neigh- 
borhood, and came over to the 
Sanitarium every day. Fawn treated 
him Ike a performing dog with the 
eyes of the institution on them, but all 
the same she loved him, cared as she 
had never cared for the richest and 
the handsomest, back in Manhattan. 
For hours at a time they’d sit together 
on the south veranda, wrapped to their 
chins in furs, and gazing down at the 
snow-clad valley where the trains tore 
.through to Broadway. Webb didn’t 
spare her; he made her talk, and he 
was a little surprised that she ex- 
pressed no desire to return to her old 
haunts, that she seemed so perfectly 
satisfied away from New York. Pres- 
ently he guessed that he was the reason 
of her contentment here in this wilder- 
ness, but the thought brought with it 
no thrill, no joy. There was little 
sentiment in his make-up, and certainly 
that little would never be stirred by a 
sick woman. But her contentment in- 
terested him—in his peculiar way. Pos- 
sibly he might be able to get a unique 
twist for the finale of his book; he com- 
menced to probe. — 
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“What are your plans when you get 
well enough to leave this place?” he 
asked once. 

She looked frightened. She had made 
no plans; somehow, she had thought it 
would not be necessary: he would do 
the planning for the future. She shook 
her head. 

“Will you return to the stage?” he 
persisted. 

“TI—don’t know,” she faltered. 

“There’s your career—” 

She made a quick little gesture full 
of significance. Soniehow, .the stage 
had lost its lure, and her home-training 
told her that she had no career to think 
of. She had been just a pretty girl, and 
now most of that prettiness had left 
her. A hundred-fold she preferred sit- 
ting here in the sunshine talking to 
him. 

“I guess I’m not crazy about the the- 
atre any longer,” she said with a sigh. 
It was like confessing to thirty birth- 
days or false teeth, yet Fawn knew it 
was true. ““New~York seems continents 
away from Saranac,” she breathed 
softly, glancing at him. 

“You seem generations removed 
from the girl I saw in the wings of 
the Melody, a few months ago,” Webb 
nodded, his eyes bright. She interested 
him mightily; he liked this sudden 
change of heart—although he felt 
sure the critics would call it uncon- 
vincing. 

“I’m not the same girl, really,” she 
replied, “any more than the Melody 
belle was the little Foster girl who ran 
away from Utica to go on the stage. 
Oh, I was the limit then, Roland! 
And they tried to warn me. But it all 
seemed such fun, until the smash 
came. Oh, they warned me, and I re- 
fused to listen. But then you don’t 
have time to listen, much less turn 
back, once you’re on the toboggan.” 

“Is that what you call it?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes, The life, you know. 
And it’s not a long slide, either, only 
swift and sure. Violet Spain said it 
was only from Columbus Circle to 
Thirty-ninth—few made the distance 
without some mishap. It landed me— 
here.” 















E nodded slowly; he was think- 

ing, weaving sentences, forming 
phrases, noting looks, gestures, expres- 
sions. He wished he could read her 
heart. 

“But I am getting well and strong 
again,” she said presently, after wait- 
ing several minutes for an answer 
which never came. “And believe me, I 
have learned my lesson, Roland. No 
more ‘life’ for me; I’ve had enough 
‘fun’ to last me to eternity. I don’t even 
crave the smokes or the drinks any 
more.” She waited for a glance of en- 
couragement, a word, and received 
nothing. “I’ll be a model up-state house- 
wife—you know I am _ frightfully 
clever, anyway; I can sew and bake 
and clean.” 

“Can you do typewriting?” he asked, 


frowning. 

"ees But I could learn—- 
in no time!” 
“Webb rose to go. After all, he 


thought, it was better to keep his work 
in his own hands. But there was a lot 
of copying to do— 

He said good-by in a careless, pre- 
occupied sort of way, and hurried back 
to his boarding-house without another 
thought to the girl on the veranda. 
And this treatment brought tears to 
Fawn’s eyes at times—although she 
comforted herself and appeased her 
pride with the thought that all geniuses 
were like Roland: they lived half the 
time in another world, walked with 
their heads in the clouds. 

“Oh, he’s the very best man in all 
the world!” she cried, hugging his 
image to her breast. 

She looked back at her life in New 
York with self-loathing and disgust, 
but at least she had been “straight ;” 
she had been wicked but not wanton. 

Webb remained away from the sani- 
tarium two whole days, which gave her 
many hours to think of him in. And 
he became dearer each hour. She tried 
to remodel her life along lines which 
she believed he would like best. She 
put away the apple-blossom frock in 
the bottom of her trunk and went out 
of her way in an effort to win the 
friendship of the old women who sat 
in the sun parlor and played casino 
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all day. She bought a pillow top and 
began to embroider it in colored silks 
—as the other patients did. She dis- 
carded George Moore and brought out 
Robert Chambers . . . without real- 
izing she had strained at a gnat and 
swallowed an elephant. She even did 
her hair differently and forgot to 
touch her lips with carmine. 

“I’m done, cured,” she said to her- 
self in her mirror. “Broadway will be 
only a name to me in the future. . . 

A good man’s love can do anything,” 
she added. 


ER lips and eyes were always smil- 

ing now; she wanted to sing and 
run—and Fawn sang very badly. For 
hours she would stand on the veranda 
and watch the snow, which had begun 
to melt on the south slope of the val- 
ley—another spring and another chance 
together! How she would welcome 
them! 

Twice a day, during his absence, 
she’d telephone to Webb at his board- 
ing-house. He wasn’t ill, merely busy. 
She knew he was writing a book—and 
her thoughts turned to “Beverley” and 
“White Magic”—although his would 
be better, of course. Then she remem- 
bered the typewriting and went to Doc- 
tor Kennett. 

“I wouldn’t advise it,” he told her. 
“Especially since it isn’t necessary.” 
And he smiled. All the sanitarium 
linked Fawn’s name with Roland 
Webb’s. 

Fawn determined to say nothing to 
Webb about Doctor Kennett’s objec- 
tion to the work, but to get the ma- 
chine and start in at once, secretly, if 
necessary. But Webb had got over the 
rough places during his two days’ ab- 


‘sence, and he didn’t want her han- 


dling his stuff now. He put her off, 
day after day. 

Then, like a bolt from the blue, came 
Violet Spain’s letter. Fawn wondered 
how her old friend ever learned her. ad- 
dress, but Webb knew, although he 
held his peace. He was there to watch 
her greedily while she opened and read 
the communication. 

It was like Violet, impulsive, slangy, 
breathing rough kindness in every line 
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and enclosing a crisp new twenty-dol- 
lar bill. As she gazed at the letter, the 
money forgotten in her lap, Fawn’s 
eyes filled. It was Violet who had 
warned her, stood ready to help her; 
and it was Violet she had secretly 
despised, affecting a holier-than-thou 
pose when in her company. And now 
Violet of them all sent cheering words 
and yellow-backs! 

“What do you think?” asked Webb 
eagerly, who hadn’t missed a breath, it 
seemed. 

“T daren’t think,” replied Fawn. “I 
feel like going off and having a good 
cry all to myself.” 

“Why “<4 

“Just—just because. You wouldn’t 
understand, Roland, being a man. I be- 
haved wretchedly to that girl and now 
she—she remembers me in my exile.” 

“Doesn’t money come easy to 
Spain?” he asked, smiling crookedly. 

“How about the kindness, the re- 
membrance ?” 

“That’s so. And doesn’t that mauve 
paper with the Sandringham crest 
make you homesick for Forty-second 
Street? What memories it must waken, 
eh? And New York in April—after 
the east winds have gone and before 
the tropical sun has crept up from the 
south. What a great old town it is then! 
Did you see in the papers Sunday 
where Ziegfeld has commenced the re- 
hearsals for his: new ‘Follies?’ All the 
old favorites and a fresh peach crop. 
Wonder if the Worthington will jump 
* ‘Beauty Row’ and go back to her sum- 
mer love. She’s been a landmark on the 
Raof for three seasons now. Lord, what 
a rotter she is! I like early spring in 
New York myself.” _.. 

Fawn had listened to him in silence, 
and when he finished, she met his eyes 
and smiled. 

“Roland, all that sounds like Greek 
to me nowadays,” she told him. “I don’t 
care two pins if I never see New York 
again, and Broadway is merely a name 
to me here in this country. Mary was a 
bad ’un—but so was I. I got my chance 
to start again—she hasn’t, yet. . . . 
You know, Webby, after one’s been as 
near to Beyond as I have, one sees 
things and people through different 
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colored spectacles. And I must have 
cut Violet to the quick many a time.” 

“Not Spanish!” laughed Webb. 

“Well, I’m done with it all, thank 
God,” she said. “I’m very happy 
here.” . 

“But when you leave here?” he said, 
leaning slightly toward her. 

She only smiled a little and patted 
the hand which rested so near hers, 
on the chair-arm. She wasn’t bothering 
too much about her future—he was 
such a tease! Then she remembered and 
explained about the typewriter, lying 
without a second’s hesitation. 

“T asked Kennett if I might do some 
typing for you and he said yes—said 
it was the very thing to keep me out 
of mischief—cards, I suppose he 
meant. I know I can learn in no time, 
Roland. If you’ll send me a machine 
—send it to the servants’ entrance.” 

“But my work’s all finished now,” he 
interposed. 

“You said after a while—” she was 
sorely disappointed; she so wanted to 
help. 

“I know I did. 
nothing more to be done.” 

In truth he had written all but the 
last chapter, and now he had the ma- 
terial for that. Already the country 
bored him, and Fawn more than the 
country, if possible. His interest in her 
had fled when she became sentimental. 
And the book was finished; besides— 
she had served her end. Back at his 
boarding-house he began to make prep- 
arations to return to New York; he 
would write the last chapter there. 


%? 


No, there’s 


E WENT without a word or a line 
to Fawn. The more he thought of 
her and her silly change of heart, the 
less he liked her. Only the unusual in 
woman held him. When Fawn buried 
her apple-blossom frock and com- 
menced to prate of housekeeping he 
held up his hands in holy horror. She 
was like the rest of her sex after all! 
He pondered on this, going down in 
the train. He would finish his book just 
this way—the man leaving the girl in 
the ghoulsome sanitarium alone. The 
reader must decide for himself what 
was to become of her—perhaps a pistol 
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shot, perhaps Utica and the prodigal 
daughter stuff, and perhaps— 

Fawn wasn’t alarmed when he didn’t 
show up the next day, but the second 
morning she telephoned to his board- 
ing-house and was told that Mr. Webb 
had gone back to New York. 

Naturally she didn’t understand and 
naturally she watched and waited every 
mail for a letter, a word. Nothing came. 
Then she grew alarmed; she wrote to 
his old address, to a magazine he hon- 
ored with contributions. Silence. Still 
she believed in him—even when Doc- 
tor Kennett came to her and explained 
that she must meet her bills. 

At that Fawn broke down and cried, 
torn between fear, anger, and helpless- 
ness. For the first time she began to 
doubt Webb; Kennett dropped one or 
two significant remarks. 

“I haven’t any money in the world 
but a twenty a girl-friend sent me a 
week ago,” she sobbed. “And I meant 
to save that—to remind me in after 

ears that the world isn’t all black. But 

guess it is, Doctor. There’s 
not a soul I can write to. I guess it’s 
back to the chorus for mine.” 

“If you do, you wont last six 
months,” he warned her. 

“T’d starve here in six days.” 

“Find work up here somewhere.” 

“Wouldn’t they all remember that 
apple-blossom frock when I came beg- 
ging for a ten-dollar job?” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Can you find me a place at the 
sanitarium ?” 

He couldn’t. She’ was too attractive 
for the men’s ward, and the women 
did still speak of that dress. 

“Why not try at the post office?” 
he suggested. “I'll do what I can—give 
you a letter. . . Don’t cry for 
that scoundrel Webb! It makes my 
blood boil to see you in tears, anyway. 
Look here, little girl, I’ve always liked 
you—” 


The old light came into her eyes, 
mocking, derisive, full of understand-— 
ing and contempt. She no longer 
sobbed, but laughed; and her laughter 
made the physician want to run and 
hide. 

“I’m leaving this place in two min- 
utes—do you like me well enough to 
stake me to a century before I go?” 
she demanded. 

Of course he didn’t. He was willing, 
even eager, to explain just why it was 
that he didn’t—he was a married man, 
~ one thing; but Fawn didn’t stop to 
isten. 


JN SEPTEMBER they published Ro- — 
land Webb’s book—his first and his 
greatest success, by the way; and in’ 
September Fawn Adair fell in a faint — 
on the stage of a burlesque theatre on 
Third Avenue. It was the third job~ 
she had lost since May. She had held 
on to a summer révue until the come. 
dian had complained to the manage- 
ment of her coughing monologue each 
night when he, by rights, occupied the 
center of the stage. Later she had found 
work in a repertory company at Pali- 
sades Park, but Fawn’s voice wasn’t 
her strong point, and when the heat 
and the disease cost her her looks, she 
was stranded again. And then the stage” 
of the theatre over in Third Avenue! 

She had read in a newspaper of a. 
millionaire philanthropist who had pur- ~ 
chased an old Coney steamboat, long ~ 
out of commission, and anchoring it in 
the East River, had turned it over to 
the city for a summer camp for con- 
sumptives. It sounded good to Fawn; 
she was glad she had strength enough 
to crawl from Third Avenue to the 
foot of Twenty-third Street—and an 
apple-blossom dress to cover her body 
with. r 

“Although it must have been a 
woman and not a man who gave that 
boat,” she mused. 








The career of Mary Worthington, the eighth of the “Belles of Beauty Row,” will 
be described under the title “The Green Bay Tree,” in the December issue of 
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Wilde and Those 
Wilder 


COMPARING FORMULA-DRAMA 
SF JHE KEYHOLE, AND THE 
DRAMA OF LEISURE AND CULTURE 


By Harris 


HE occasional revival of Oscar 

a Wilde’s plays always brings 

| out puzzled expressions of 
Surprise that some old plays are much, 
much better than any of the new ones. 
Those rank outsiders who are not com- 
led either to write plays or to crit- 
icise them, regard the whole matter 
about as they would regard a sport like 
‘polo; and they even go about uncharit- 
ably saying such things as: “A lot of 
these fool playwrights are continually 
yelling their heads off because the crit- 
ics pan their plays. But you notice that 
when a real play is written it can be 
brought up ten or twenty years later 
and still be found good. Here’s ‘Lady 
Windermere’s Fan.’ It’s a success to- 
day, any time any manager wants to 
put it on. And yet it was written back 
in 1892.” 

The man mainly responsible for this 
horrible state of affairs is, of course, 
Oscar himself. Oscar was a genius. 
Very few of our playwrights nowadays 
are geniuses, no matter what they may 
tell you over the tea-cup, or with their 
feet on the brass rail. If they excel at 
all, they excel as carpenters—carpen- 
ters of situation, not as interpreters of 
life. 

‘When we view the success of Wilde’s 
plays to-day, I suppose we ought to see 
something besides the play in order to 
see the true reason of Wilde’s success. 
We ought to remember that the same 
man who wrote “Lady Windermere’s 
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Fan,” wrote “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol;” and he wrote “De Profundis,” 
and he wrote “The Happy Prince,” and 
he wrote “Salome,” and that great, 
beautiful, poetical burst, “Ave Impera- 
trix”—a thing of beauty beyond the 
courage of a Tennyson ever to dare to 
write. ' 

And yet Wilde was not, strictly speak- 
ing, himself an interpreter of life. It is 
doubtful if he ever paid more than the 
slightest attention to the common life 
of his time. He really believed in zsthet- 
icism, loved only beauty for beauty’s 
own sake, and was quite as aloof as 
Poe, who said, outlandishly : 


I could not love, except where Death 
Had mingled his with Beauty’s breath., 


Wilde could love beauty that had no 
contact with death; but he could not 
love life that had no contact with 
beauty. Most of our common, modern 
life has no such contact; and it is pre- 
cisely for that reason that we common 
moderns do enjoy Wilde’s plays. We 
enjoy Wilde’s sense of leisure and his 
culture. He expresssd these qualities in 
his epigrams, and in the milieu of his 
characters. 

But before taking that up,—and inci- 
dentally making a guess as to what plays 
of nowadays can be successfully revived 
twenty-five years from now,—let us 
face the difference between Wilde’s sort 
of play and the current sort. 
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OvuR plays are, for the most part, 

plays written formally to meet the 
requirements of stage formula, Any 
good hack can lay out the method for 
you. A play must have a “clash.” The 
safest clash is a misunderstanding. The 
characters misunderstand one another, 
but, of course, the audience is in on the 
secret. You have this clash occur at the 
climax of the next to last act. Then the 
stuff leading up to it, the introduction 
and exposition, fills up the front of your 
play. And the stuff after it consists of 
the explanation between characters, and 
the reconciliation. 

Sometimes it is very hard work to 
keep your people from understanding 
one another. They would do so in real 
life in about fifteen minutes. This is 
where your art comes in. It frequently 
requires a great deal of art to keep the 
audience from becoming firmly con- 
vineed that your characters are a lot of 
dumb-heads. In a thing like “All-of-a- 
sudden Peggy,” it was quite impossible. 
This play was really over before the 
first act was over; and everybody 
knew it. In a case of that kind the au- 
dience at once notices the fault and 
speaks of the play as being “tenuous ;” 
and we are always hearing of this 
“tenuousness” of the modern play. 

Old masters of the formula, like 
Scribe and Sardou, brought real ingen- 
iousness to bear, and so managed to 
make their design pass off pleasantly 
and even, sometimes, excitingly. In our 
modern American stuff, we seem in- 
clined to “fill in” with heart-throb ma- 
terial and sociological essays when we 
find the bare bones of the formula be- 
ginning to show beneath the play’s skin. 
At almost any moment in a modern 
American play, I expect to find the 
heroine stop the plot long enough to 
say: “But I was poor—poor—poor. 
Can’t you understand? Ground down 
by the rich, with no place to shelter my 
baby’s head. Yes, I admit I stole the 
money and killed the policeman; but 
have you read the latest issue of The 
Survey?” 

This is what our wilder, earnest writ- 
ers call getting close to the heart of the 
times, catching the heart-beat of “the 
masses,” and so on. Whether they 
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believe that they are writing any-— 
thing real when they write such 
stuff, I don’t know. I do know 
that they are conscious while writing | 
it that such stuff will “go great” in 
the theatre, no matter whether folks 
talk that way, or think that way, out im 
the street. My own experience with “the 
masses” has always been that they are 
rather a sarcastic lot of perfect stand- 


patters with a highly-developed opin- 


ion of their own particular superiority. 
But our modern “strong” drama must 
stand for these theatrical emotions ; and 
we find well-paid and highly successful 
playwrights—the Walters, Sheldons, 
Broadhursts, and Kleins, and so on— 
continually making such emotions their 
subjects and their servants. 

And this sort of thing must go on. I 
don’t say that it isn’t highly valuable. 
You never can tell in your own age 
what are the important tendencies and 
opinions which are going to help the 
succeeding generation or two toward 
the light. Maybe all these pathetic, 
protesting heroines are going to de-— 
velop our social conscience. Maybe if 
wronged women keep weeping enough 
behind the footlights, the day will come 
when there shall be no wronged women. 
Maybe if multi-millionaires keep get- 
ting the worst of it in the theatre, the 
men in the audience of to-morrow will 
refuse, from very shame, to go out and 
become multi-millionaires. I heard a 
few arguments of this sort during our 
recent White Slave diversion. Any 
number of moral managers and play- 
wrights were saying that if the public 
would pay strict attention to their 
White Slave plays we would soon force 
all the wicked slavers to give up the in- 
dustry and go back to counterfeiting. 

At any rate, that is our modern 
American situation in the theatre. Our 
plays haven’t originality enough to be 
worth binding “into book-form for 
reading purposes later. We stick closely 
to the formula; the mechanics of the 
three-act comedy and the four-act 
drama we have by rote. And we stick 
so closely to the tendency of: the times 
that this too falls into formula. Thus 
we hear a lot of weird chatter to the 
effect that “psychological” plays are to 
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be all the rage this season; or that only 
a “crook” play is assured of a success; 
or plays dealing with “Women’s rights.” 
One year, farces were the fad; an- 
other year, domestic tragedies. 


Alt this sort of thing may amuse the 

public and bring in the money. But 
all this sort of thing means only one 
thing to me: that is, that the authors are 
deliberately making themselves com- 
mon-place. Is it necessary to say that a 
_ good author is not doing the fair thing 
by himself, his very life, when hedoesn’t 
try to tear himself away from the rut, 
even if he has to pull himself out by 
his very bootstraps? Our fiction, es- 
pecially that shown in our magazines, 
long ago went that hackneyed way. Un- 
imaginative creatures sprang up all over 
the land offering to teach fresh youths 
who might otherwise have really had 
fresh brains, “How to write the short 
story.” As a result, the great bulk of 
our professional writers fell smack into 
formule and can never get out. They 
do know better than any other lot of 
fellows how to write the short story; 
and so they go on and on and on, writ- 
ing the short story over and over again, 
with the result that there are not five 
short stories a year produced in the 
whole United States that are worth 
reading over the second time. 

It seems that the same sort of danger 
stares our dramatic authors in the face. 
They say drama is all a matter of form, 
and that the form has been definitely 
set. They point to their royalties and 
tell you about a formula-play that 
“knocked ’em flat for four hundred 
nights in New York.” All the same I 
believe that every dramatic author 
above the hack class has an ambition to 
be original. Especially the new men, 
coming up, must feel occasionally: “By 
George, I’ve a theme here that is out of 
the rut; and it must be presented in an 
out-of-the-rut fashion. I know just how 
to do it. But—the way I’d do it would 
destroy some idols of the theatre.” 
Well, why not go ahead and destroy 
some idols of the American theatre? 
What, in the name of originality, is the 
(American theatre? Has it any litera- 
ture? any school? any distinctive men? 
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Once in a while you get a glimmer—in 
a man like Eugene Walter or Porter 
Emerson Browne—which makes you 
think that, although these men are cer- 
tainly not artists, that they may make 
the’ distinct step. 

This is all not as far away from the 
original consideration of Wilde’s per- 
ennial success as you may think. Wilde 
made his distinct step. I cannot help be- 
lieving he did it very deliberately ; for a 
play is one of the most deliberate pieces 
of writing on earth. We may slop 
around with a novel, and lose our foot- 
ing and our road and wander back to 
it again, as Dickens did. With a play, 
every comma is a purpose and even a 
footman is an intention. Shaw made his 
distinct step. Brieux, in France, made 
his distinct step. Ibsen made his distinct 
step. And, with the exception of Ibsen 
—none of these men had such extra- 
ordinary brains that a later man need 
say such fellows are dramatic gods and 
i to be considered along with Poor 

e. 

It is true Shaw and Brieux and such- 
like do take themselves seriously ; and 
the most that the average American 
playwright can do with himself is to 
take himself melodramatically. The 
foreigner thinks first and feels after- 
ward; the native here feels first and . 
then tries to think afterward. 

I do not say that the American who 
intends to make a distinct step, will not 
at first find himself unpopular. When 
he gives up his melodramatic females 
and farcical old millionaires, he may 
have a hard time getting his audience to 
come to him . . for a while. I 
don’t think he should write like Shaw 
(having mentioned his name), any 
more than I think that the American 
short story writer who next shall stand 
shoulder to shoulder with O. Henry 
should write tales like O. Henry’s. But 
Shaw’s experience as, at least a Shavian 
interpreter of life, shows that the way 
for a distinctive dramatic writer is not 
going to be easy at first. 

Hedetails what happens :““What must 
happen to their poor formula when it 
impertinently offers its services to a 
playwright who has taken on his su- 
preme function as an Interpreter of 














Life? Not only has he no use for it, 
but he must attack and destroy it; for 
one of the very first lessons he has to 
teach to a play-ridden public is that the 
romantic conventions on which the 
formula proceeds are all false. ; 
The playwright of the first order can 
do nothing with his audiences until he 
has cured them of looking at the stage 
through the keyhole, and sniffing around 
the theatre as prurient people sniff 
round the divorce court. The public suf- 
fers from it exactly as a drunkard or 
snuff-taker suffers from an attempt to 
conquer the habit. The critics, especially, 
who are forced by their profession to 
indulge immoderately in plays adulter- 
ated with falsehood and vice, suffer so 
acutely when deprived of them for a 
whole evening that they hurl disparage- 
ments and even abuse and insult at the 
merciless dramatist who is torturing 
them.” 

This is the reception Shaw points out 
is bound to be given to the playwright 
who “is no mere marchand de plaisir, 
but, like Brieux, a ruthless revealer of 
hidden truth and a mighty destroyer of 
idols.” 


Suck performance is not pleasant; 

and it does not bring in the ‘money 
without some sacrifice at first. And in- 
asmuch as this country of ours is all to 
the pleasant, and its writers are out for 
the money all the time, we begin to feel 
that it is idle to expect any dramatic dis- 
tinction to crop out amongst us. Per- 
haps that is the secret. Maybe it is the 
fault of the country, not of the play- 
wright himself. Yet after all, it does 
seem to be a man’s own fault if he will 
not do his own thinking himself. 

In a brief way, I think I have 
sketched the dramatic status in this 
country to-day. The country itself pre- 
sents the usual run of striking dramatic 
material : 

1. Andrew Carnegies and Rocke- 
fellers. Poor boys who became rich be- 
yond the dreams of hasheesh. 

2. The New Style Wife. The petted 
spendthrift of the apartment house or 
hotel. Idle, brainless and with the char- 
acter of a sheep. 

3. The Dear Old American Husband. 
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Hard-working, rushed eternally, half- 
educated. Very moral. A spendthrift 
and utterly cowardly, afraid of both life 
and death. Desperate in crisis, because 
he has no culture, no leisure or instinct 
to develop his character. 

4. The Poor. This means the sub- — 
merged nine-tenths. The Omega to the” 
Rockefeller Alpha. All the daughters of 
the poor go astray; all the babies die; 
all the mothers take in washing; all the 
fathers drink. This is because of con- 
centration of wealth in hands of Rocke- 
feller et al. 

From these units there branch out all 
sorts of ramifications. We have the 
idle young son of the rich man. We have 
the weak young lady stenographer. We 
have the poor man suddenly become 
rich, through finding gold or selling 
an invention. We have the poor man’s 
wife who wants to go into society. 

That is the material of the country. 
Now, for dramatic purposes, we have 
the eager horde of play-writers, each 
one of whom is completely equipped 
with The Formula. Picking out his 
theme from amongst these typical 
American products, he hastily glances 
at The Formula, which he carries con- 
cealed in his right sleeve. 

For dramatic purposes, only one of 
his characters must possess any char- 
acter. This is generally a female, and 
she springs her character suddenly at 
the high moment of the play. In the 
case of a play like “To-day,” it is the 
man who develops some character and 
courage. For the rest, they are all 
doddering, feeble American idiots with 
no sound philosophy of life and no 
instinct for living it, save a sort of slip- 
shod inclination toward the easiest- 
way-out. Possibly the playwrights are 
not so far wrong, after all; maybe this 
sums up to a true characterization of 
American life. 

At any rate, there is the material; 
and that is the way it is handled. And 
it will continue to be handled thus, 
in play after play after play, year in 
and year out. These plays will be called 
“big” and “strong.” The heroines will 
be “appealing ;” and the stuff they will 
emit in their big scenes will be consid- 
ered by Americans to have “social sig- 
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nificance.” The playwright will have an 
easy time of it writing the stuff of 
social significance, because it has all 
been said, over and over again. The 
basis of the appeal is that there is no 
genuine equality between man and 
man, and between man and woman. 
The rich are too rich, the poor too 
poor. The poor are willing to work— 
maybe; though experience in hiring 
them casts a slight cloud over this 
proposition—but there is no Oppor- 
tunity for them. The woman, rich or 
poor, never gets fair treatment (on the 
stage) ; or if she does, and goes to the 
dogs through lack of innate character, 
she gets the sympathy, because she is 
“the plaything of the gods.” Generally, 
however, she is poor and lives in a 
slum and has babies . . . as in 
“Kindling.” Then she is allowed to do 
as she likes—perhaps a little grand 
larceny or homicide, or both. 

That is all right, and I am for it. 
Lots of people have too much money, 
and some of it ought to be taken away 
from them. Plenty of people ought to 
be killed; I am willing to contribute a 
list toward the general massacre. And, 
as I said before, perhaps all this stew, 
turmoil and agitation may some day 
lead to something say, the 
development of a social conscience. As 
I have also said, we never can tell what 
particular tendencies and agitations of 
our own times aré going to be of effect 
in times to come. 

But— 


{7 IS not plays dealing with this sort 
of thing in our own epoch that will 
survive and be “revived” for the grat- 
ification of those balmy epochs to come. 
They will not only be lost in the 
shuffle; but if anybody should ever 
happen to find them in the shuffle, such 
plays will be thrown back in the shuffle 
because they will be uninter- 
esting. 

By the time that future epoch 
wheels around, these debates and cat- 
aclysms will be Old Stuff. The people 
then will have obtained all these nice 
things which we have been wailing for. 
And they will think we were rather 
foolish and boresome to keep up such 
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theatric caterwaulings about it all; 
just as we regard the pétroleuses of the 
Commune as rather silly virgins who 
were too fond of oil. 

And now for the secret of Wilde’s 
success—which is a secret of human 
nature. And inasmuch as human nature 
has many secrets, the distinctive Amer- 
ican dramatist need not especially set 
his cap for Wilde’s secret so as to sur- 
vive. Let him remember, there are 
others. 

The aim of all good human nature— 
even that of the poor—is. to believe 
that there are no poor. One ideal that 
dirty humanity of all sorts will always 
look up to, is the ideal of leisure and 
grace of life. Touch any man in the 
street on the shoulder and ask him: 
“How would you like to be independ- 
ent—on a farm of your own, say—able 
to sit back and think things out for 
yourself—smoke a pipe and take your 
time to it—develop your character and 
your philosophy?” He might not un- 
derstand that rather bleak last phrase; 
but depend upon it that is his idea of 
the one thing that is permanently val- 
uable in all human life. And all around 
us, in differing forms, we find that 
ideal. 

It doesn’t sound very democratic; 
and yet it is the very soul of democracy 
and equality. I may be wrong, of 
course; but I believe that is why an 
audience in such a country as_ the 
United States finds real entertainment 
in such comedy as that of Oscar 
Wilde. 

Here—in “Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
“The Importance of Being Earnest,” 
“A Woman of No Importance,” “An 
Ideal Husband”’—none of the persons 
represented are troubled with the specu- 
lation as to where their next meal is 
coming from. None has any outrage to 
complain about against the rich. None 
is slaving in the slums. Everything is 
assured these folks; and they walk and 
talk and have their being as people of 
assurance. They are no longer inter- 
ested in the necessities of life. All they - 
can find to interest them is one another. 
They are not denied the luxury of emo- 
tion if they want it; and they are given 
the luxury of leisure for reflection. 












This may seem a snobbish sort of 
millenium for the human race. I, for 
one, can’t consider it snobbish. It seems 
to me not only a very natural, but a 
very pleasant sort of graduation for all 
of us. In that millenium, a man need no 
longer be a coward about what he ac- 
tually feels. He will be in plenty good 
enough a position to express his real 
character. He need no longer hedge and 
qualify and cringe and take orders. He 
can insult all duchesses with his epi- 
grams and throw a wit down his stairs 
with a rejoinder. 


"THE plays which will live and be 

revived for these fortunate people 
will not be the raw and argumentative 
stuff of our present abyss. They will be 
the high and subtle drama, the stuff full 
of repartee and turning on savoir faire. 
No future manager will take the trouble 
to revive our problems for an age that 
has outlived our problems. That would 
be too stale, too much like listening to 
the trite tale of a street woman about 
her downfall. Human nature will al- 
ways be the same. It will always want 
the rather better class of folks who are 
at ease with their own intellects. 

How well Wilde does this! Almost 
too well. But this was his distinction. 
He was not afraid to go ahead and load 
you up with his witty thoughts about 
life—or his deep thoughts, either. For 
his stage purposes, he clung pretty well 
to the formula I have mentioned above, 
—the misunderstanding in the next to 
last act and that sort of thing—but 
where he took his distinctive step was 
when he was not afraid to let a mob of 
characters sit down and talk epigrams 
for half an hour. 

“A woman whose size in gloves is 
seven and three-quarters never knows 
much about anything.” 

“London is too full of fogs and—and 
serious people, Lord Windermere. 


Whether the fogs produce the serious 
people or whether the serious people 
produce the fogs, I don’t know, but the 
whole thing rather gets on my nerves.” 
“Nothing spoils a romance so much 
as a sense of humor in the woman— 
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“Or the want of it in the man.” 
“The soul is born old, but grows 


. young. That is the comedy of life. 


“And the body is born young, but 
grows old. That is life’s tragedy.” 

“The Book of Life begins with a man 
and a woman in a garden. 

“It ends with Revelations.” 

“All women become like 
mothers. That is their tragedy. 

“No man does. That is his.” 

“I am afraid you don’t appreciate 
America, Lord Illingworth. It is a very 
remarkable country, especially consid- 
ering its youth. 

“The youth of America is their old- 
est tradition. It has been going on now 
for three hundred years. To hear them 
talk one would imagine they are in their 
first childhood. As far as civilization 
goes, they are in their second.” 


WHEN a man can turn thoughts like 

Wilde’s, he is above the life of his 
time—is above the life of any time; and 
so his ideas are in place in any period. 
Two thousand years from now a man 
cannot give any clearer decisions on 
human conduct than some of Wilde’s. 
They are perfect little polished bits, 
good forever, just as all lore of the sort 
is good forever; the ready phrases of 
human experience come at once to 
mind. “Look before you leap.” “A 
stitch in timé saves nine.” Only Wilde 
has done the thing with his own grace, 
which shall always cling to him; with 
that fascinating modern pessimism, 
light and airy, seemingly wearied, but 
throbbing underneath with passionate 
conviction. We appreciate him to-day 
because he deftly treated society as an 
ideal; and though we don’t any of us 
care for Society with a capital S, there 
is not a thinking person alive who does 
not yearn for the companionship of 
well-mannered, intelligent and fearless 
people—when they have passed thirty, 
and we have passed thirty. 

Wilde did not go deep into the social 
agonies of his time; but he treated with 
charm the social amenities. And that is 
why his plays will always be interest- 


ing. 


their 
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f+ 1 WAS a long way to Wash- 
2g ington Square—a fortunate 
1 | circumstance, since it gave 
Colin an opportunity to think things 
over before facing them with Tren- 
holm. It is hard to let go money which 
is almost in our grasp. She wondered 
what Philip would say to it all. By the 
time she reached the studio she had de- 
cided to stand by his decision. 

She had never been in his rooms 
before. The only other time she had 
come to Washington Square she had 
encountered Beatrice Westony on the 
stairs, and Trenholm had rushed away, 
leaving her in anger. Now it was quite 
different, of course. Colin thought 
Philip was glad to see her, although 
she interrupted his work, made fur- 
ther work that day impossible, in fact, 
ant ended by carrying him off with 

er. 

‘ “Look around while I put up this 
stuff,” he told her. 

Colin was rather disappointed in the 
place. There was no Belasco atmos- 
phere, no artistic disorder, just a suite 
of three rooms, two small and one im- 
mense one, furnished inexpensively 






and in good taste. In the large apart- 
ment, the studio facing the Square, 
there was an open fireplace and a grand 
piano, and the walls were hung with 
bits of his own work. But there were 
no tapestries and no dust. 

Trenholm had been doing a series of 
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magazine covers, pretty heads in four 
or five colors, atrocities which even the 
girl’s inexperienced eyes told her were 
not art. But they sold, he declared. 
And landscapes and sea-scapes didn’t— 
he pointed to the walls. A fellow must 
live. Colin thought of the Delanson 
millions. Tren had been pegging away 
without success for a long time now. 

“I have something to tell you, dear,” 
she said, putting away the pictures and 
coming over to his side. “Mayn’t we 
sit down—in front of the fire?” 

“Wont you have some lunch?” he 
asked in turn. 

“Some tea.” 

“Of course!” ‘ 

A few minutes later he had pulled up 
a leather couch before the blazing log 
and they sat down, one at either cor- 
ner. 

“Tren,” she began, “Nicko, Nick De- 
lanson, is dying in St. Luke’s Hospital. 
I just came from there. Do you remém- 
ber the party, my—my birthday party 
when he slipped on the stairs going 
home? He struck his head and his 
back—the doctors have told him he will 
never get well.” 

“My God!” muttered Trenholm un- 
der his breath. 

“He is very rich, dear—” 

“Who—Nick? Rather.” ° 

“He has asked me to marry him, 
now. And he will leave me five million 
dollars—at least when he—when he 
dies.” 

Trenholm said nothing. 
















“I told him about you,” she added, 
“but he said that made no difference— 
he didn’t know of any man he’d rather 
have his money.” 

“Kind of him, wasn’t it?’ Trenholm 
tossed his cigarette into the fire and 
stood up. “Well,” he asked, “what are 
you going to do about it, Collie?” 

“T have come to you, Tren.” 

“Five million is a lot of money.” 

“Tren, that’s not the way to talk, 
in that tone. Nicko doesn’t love me or 
anything like that. He wants to keep 
his fortune away from his step-mother. 

. I told him I could do nothing 
without first consulting you.” 

“Sounds like I was a sort of family 
lawyer,” he laughed. 

“T see you have decided already. He 
meant well—please believe that.” 

Trenholm came and stood behind 
her, clasping her head with his hands 
and drawing it against his velvet coat. 
Then he remained looking down at her 
in silence and thought. 

“T’ve known Nick for a long time,” 
he said at length. “I am quite ready 
to believe he meant well. But it’s you 
who must answer him without thought 
of me, since it is you who will know the 
biggest difference afterwards. Five mil- 
lion dollars is a lot of money even in 
New York, where people talk and think 
in millions. You can’t conceive just 
now, I think, how much it really is, 
what it will really do. Try! For you 
must decide for yourself, Collie, with- 
out one word, for or against, from me. 
It is women who need money most. He 
wants to marry you so that he can leave 
his money where his relations wont be 
able to touch it—and Nick’s a good fel- 
low, as you say.” 


SHE ventured no reply just at once. 
The bargain seemed tempting and 
the price small. 

“I wanted to send you up to talk it 
over with him,” she said presently, 
“but he wouldn’t have it.” 

“Men understand—not each other 
but their sex.” He nodded shortly. 

“It’s a frightful thing to leave all 
this so young,” she said and shivered. 
Panag seemed so full of life. It isn’t 

air.” 
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He came round in front of her and 
kneeling down, clasped her hands with 
his own. 

“Collie, you want this money?’ he 
asked. 

“Do you?” 

“It’s up to you—you will have to 
say for all time.” 

“T don’t know, Tren. Will 
it make any difference, my accepting, 
to you?” 

“I don’t know, Collie,’ he replied 
honestly. 

“Tt seems foolish to throw away so 
much -happiness—” ‘She sighed. 

“Will it spell happiness for us?” 

She looked into his eyes, startled. 

“Do you think for an instant—” 

“Collie, for the life of me I don’t 
know. I love you very dearly. 
Such a possibility never entered my 
mind.” 

“Nor mine.” 

“It’s a lot of money, but is it also 
happiness?” he asked. “I have hardly 
ever dreamed of more than this little 
place of mine here, since I was 
twenty-five, sweetheart. New York is 
ambitious, but it doesn’t allow its ambi- 
tion to interfere with its to-day. To- 
morrow is always twenty-four hours 
away. Trix said she was going to make 
Altshul place you in one of his Broad- 
way shows. Five million dollars will . 
mean no shows, no studio; Delanson 
has a place at Westchester and a house 
in Fifth Avenue near the Park. I sup- 
pose there are others. I don’t know—” 

“It would mean saving Trix from 
the one-nighters,” she ventured. 

He shook his head, smiling. 

“It would take something very big to 
make Trix give up her well-beloved. 
At her age, dear, a person, especially a 
woman, is more contented in the paths 
she knows best. There is not the desire 
for change. We mustn’t count Trix— 
she would be the last to wish it.” 

Colin nodded soberly. She believed 
the same herself. 

Suddenly she threw her arms around 
his neck, holding him close to her 
breast, sobbing like a too-tired child. 

“T wish,” she cried, “that his old 
money was at the bottom of the Hud- 
son.” 
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“So do I, most heartily,” he echoed. 
“Tt seems such an awful lot to throw 


away—” 


“And such a way to get it!” 


“T know. 


Tren, I believe I 


can’t, just can’t do it. The more I think 

eh of it, the harder it seems, Soon or late 

r Liga it would make a difference—I am sure. 
f OD SY7, And nothing must do that. Would we 
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be really happy in 
Fifth Avenue or 
Westchester simply 
because I could go 
out and order a new 
frock every day and 
you’d not have to 
do magazine covers 
while waiting te 
be discovered? 
Wouldn't it be 
saner, safer, you 


! here and Colin 


if Wood with the 


<i All 


great Altshul? The 
more I turn it over 
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SUDDENLY SHE THREW HER ARMS AROUND HIS 

NECK, HOLDING HIM CLOSE TO HER BREAST, 

SOBBING LIKE A TOO-TIRED CHILD. “I WISH,” 

SHE CRIED, “THAT HIS OLD MONEY WAS AT 
THE BOTTOM OF THE HUDSON” 
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in my mind, the more certain I am 
that that is the better way. Nothing 
must come between us, Tren, not even 
millions of dollars.” « 

He was glad, satisfied with her 
choice; she conld read it in his eyes. 
And she thought of Delanson’s words 
in the hospital. Yes, that must be the 
way a man felt about the woman he 
wanted to marry. Even while Nicko 
was proposing the thing to Colin he 
knew in his heart that Trenholm would 
never be wholly appeased, that he him- 
self would never consent to such an 
arrangement were he in Philip’s shoes. 

“Well, that’s settled,” she said, with 
a smile, rising with Trenholm. 

“And you will never regret, Collie?” 

“Never, never, never!” 

“Not even when the checks are slow 
coming in?” 

“Never!” she emphasized. 

“T am glad,” he said and kissed her. 


At FOUR o’clock they went up to 
Miss Westony’s apartment in a 

subway train, since now that they were 
to remain quite poor all their lives long, 
taxicabs had passed forever beyond 
their ken. Colin thought she had never 
been so happy before in all her life; 
Trenholm knew that he had not. They 
held hands under her muff. 

“You will marry me just as soon— 
eh, dear?” he said. 

And she replied: “Just as soon.” 

Then she fell to wondering how soon 
that would be; Philip scarcely gave it 
a thought; Trix would see to all that, 
Trix was clever about such things, 
dear old girl! He began to plan a new 
series of covers. Just at first he 


dreamed of painting Colin in a hun- - 


dred different poses; then he suddenly 
decided he wouldn’t. Besides, she was 
going to be a great actress, with Alt- 
shul. He must gather together his wits 
or else she would beat him to the goal. 
Beatrice had not come in yet when 
they arrived at the hotel. Marise was 
superintending the five o’clock dinner, 
and Philip called to her that he and 
Colin would remain. Then he went 
back to the gas log and talked in under- 
tones until Trix came in. 
One glance at her face told them 
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something had happened. Marise came 
running with a glass of warm milk; 
Trenholm fetched a chair. Beatrice was 
radiant but spent. 

“I am going to Germany,” she an- 
nounced, watching the faces of Colin 
and her son, an actress first and last. 

“To Germany?” repeated the girl. 

“Then Nick is—” hazarded Philip. 

“Nick is going to get well, of 
course!” she said briskly. “We had it 
all out, the doctors and I. One of them, 
the only really sane man in the place, 
my dears, told me that there was one 
chance in a hundred for Nicko. And 
I am going to take it. We are going to 
Germany at once.” 

“Who?” gasped Trenholm. 

“A miniature hospital. This doctor, a 
regiment of nurses and myself. Nicko 
shall have his chance.” 

Trenholm turned away to hide his 
emotion, Was there ever such a woman, 
such a wonder woman? Had she ever 
failed anybody? He might have known 
she would save Nick. He wanted to 
kiss her, to caress her, call her those 
old endearing names of boyhood— 
but not before Colin. Always .there 
would remain something secret and 
sweet between mother and son. 

“But your tour?” cried Colin sud- 
denly.. “Tren said you were going 
South on Sunday.” 

“IT was, but not now. There’s Nick, 
you see. And I fancy I wont lose on 
the change in my plans,” she added, to 
ward off sentiment. “Ah, my dear, even 
the one-nighters in the South are not 
hanging on Beatrice Westony’s next 
word. I shall never be missed.” 

Colin turned impulsively to Philip. 

“Isn’t it glorious?” she cried. “If 
Nicko does get well!” 

“What do’ you say, Tren?” his 
mother asked. 

“You know, Trix,” he replied, with a 
look. 

“T think Ido. . . . When we re- 
turn from Germany, Nicholas Van Rhy 
Delanson will be escorting me down the 
gangplank. Possibly I shall be wearing 
a cane or a crutch, but Nick will be 
there, walking. It’s all settled.” 

Dinner was announced, and they 
went out to the table. All of Beatrice’s 
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meals were served in her own apart- 
ment; she had eschewed publicity for 
many years now. And right after din- 
ner she went to her room to rest until 
theatre time. 

Knowing her habits, Trenholm was 
surprised then when she returned al- 
most immediately. 


“T just remembered,” she said; “if . 


Nick goes to Germany, why, what about 
the—the five million?” 

“We had disposed of that long ago,” 
Philip answered. 

She nodded and smiled. 

“T knew how it would be, of course,” 
she told them. “There was never a 
doubt in my mind.” She knew her son; 
he was her son. “I think you will be 
happy, Colin, happier even without the 
money. See how happy I am to-night!” 

At seven o'clock she reappeared, 
simply dressed for the street and wear- 
ing the famous white veil. At sight of 
it Colin’s and Tren’s eyes met. Then 
Marise came in; the cab was waiting. 
Colin was going to the theatre with 
Trix; Philip would call for them at 
eleven. He was going up to St. Luke’s, 
not to see Delanson, but the doctor who 
was to accompany them to Germany. 


[7 MADE Colin’s heart heavy to see 
Beatrice in the theatre. Her make- 
up required an hour to put on; she 
seemed all artifice when she was ready 
to go on the-stage. And the wretchedly 
small audience she faced—most of 
them indifferent, a few genuinely in- 
terested, many there out of sheer curi- 
osity to see the actress whe had stirred 
New York twenty years ago! She had 
lost money in New York, and the road 
was becoming harder, more sophisti- 
cated every season; perhaps, after all, 
the managers wouldn’t object too 
greatly when she announced her inten- 
tion of abandoning her tour for the 
present season. She could say she was 
going to Europe to see a new play, a 
thing of Bernhardt’s—she might be 
tempted to appear in it next year in a 
Broadway house. Nobody would be- 
lieve her, but— 

At ten o’clock Trenholm arrived in 
a taxicab. This was an hour earlier 
than arranged. He was very pale, a 
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little awkward as he entered Miss 
Westony’s dressing room. Trix was on 
the stage and Colin in a box. Marise 
placed a chair for him and asked if he’d 
like to have anything. She had noticed 
his appearance and for a second won- 
dered if he had been drinking. Thea 
she knew—he would never have come 
to his mother had that been the case. 

Trix pushed her way in presently. In 
her hands she held an old fashioned 
bouquet of forget-me-nots edged round 
with lace. When she saw. Trenholm she 
held them up, kissed them, and cried a 
little. 

“An old lady sitting with a gentle- 
man in one of the boxes threw then 
over the lights to me,” she said. “For- 
get-me-nots! Tren, all New York isn’t 
Broadway.” 

“Of course it isn’t, Trix,” he cried, 
kissing her hand in order to spare the 
make-up on her face. 

After a bit she noticed him, his early 
appearance, his white face, his twitch- 
ing lips. 

“What has happened, son?” she 
— laying one hand on his shoul- 

er. 

“Florence,” he replied. 

“She— Has a lawyer—? Tell me, 
dear !” ' 

“T received a telegram—they brought 
it up from. Washington Square. Flor- 
ence is dead.” 

“Dead!” Beatrice glanced around the 
room and shivered. “Oh, Tren, we 
never wanted that!” 

“Of course not, of course not!” 

“Tell me about it. Do you know—?” 

“I called Indianapolis on the long 
distance. She was shot and instantly 
killed. . . A man in the company 
killed her.” 

“A man in the company!” 

“Ves,” 

There was a little silence, awkward, 
poignant. 

“Colin is in the right stage box,” said 
Beatrice presently, 

Trenholm rose and went toward the 
door. 

“Can you get home all right without 
me?” he asked. “I think—I think I 
want to be alone for a little just at. 
first, Trix.” 
























































“WHAT HAS HAPPENED, SON?” SHE ASKED, LAYING ONE HAND ON HIS SHOULDER 
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XIV 


AN ALTSHUL premié€re is an event 
on Broadway, and when an Alt- 
shul production opens “cold” in New 
-York it is a pretty safe bet that the 
very smart audience gathered has been 
carefully selected by a management 
who can separate, by experience, the 
wheat from the chaff. 

Fred having proved complacent 
when approached by Trix, Colin was 
included in the cast of his latest com- 
edy, which was destined, later, to be- 
come his greatest success. It was a 
brilliant début for the girl. She thought 
so herself, and everybody else told her 
so. Even Beatrice was satisfied, al- 
though, as she told them all, Fred could 
do nothing else for her daughter. To 
be sure, the salary was only fifty dol- 
lars, but then the prestige of Altshul’s 
mame could never be rated in mere 
money. It was a wonderful start} 

The only flaw in the sapphire was 
Trix’s not being there to rejoice with 
them. As it was, she had sent a cable- 
- gram from Berlin along with another 
one which meant almost as much to 
Colin and Tren. For the second mes- 
sage came from Nicholas Van Rhy 
Delanson. 

Nicko had said: 


May you and the show still be on 
Broadway for me to enjoy when I 
come home in March. 


Beatrice, always the actress, wrote: 


May your success and Fred’s play be 
as radiant as one Colin Wood Weston 
and as lasting as this little lady’s love. 


“It’s a good thing,” remarked Tren- 
holm, when he read the two cable- 

ams, “that Nick’s a_ millionaire. 
You'd think Trix was sending a penny 
postal.” But all the-same he was im- 
mensely pleased both with the cables 
and with Colin. Hadn’t Altshul him- 
self smiled his approval when she came 
off after delivering her half-dozen lines 
in the big third act? He had indeed! 
Perhaps in another play he would give 
her a longer part than three “sides.” 
Altshul was a man quick to recognize 
genius—everybody said so. 
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“I think had I been a different type 
he would have given me the lead to 
understudy,” mused Colin. 

“IT wouldn’t have you a different 
type even for the chance to play the 
lead,” said Trenholm. 

“Honest ?” smiled Colin. 

He crossed his heart, soberly. 

After the final curtain had fallen and 
everybody felt assured that the play 
had got across in the neatest possible 
way, there were “doings” back on the 
stage. Friends of the management, 
friends of the star, and friends of the 
company, even friends of friends, 
flocked round to pay homage where 
homage was due. And Altshul, ever 
theatrical, and the star, bubbling with 
temperament, clasped each other in 
their arms and kissed each other again 
and again. Then others pressed in and 
kissed the lady until she was “merci- 
fully rescued” by her maid, who in- 
sisted on her coming to her dressing 
room for a glass of warm milk. But the 
star would not depart without a last 
“appreciation.” She took a bunch of 
orchids from her corsage and scat- 
tered them smilingly to her good 
friends and well wishers. It was all 
very pretty and very effective, and there 
was not a cub present but would be 
duly impressed; in fact, many of the 
older men had fallen for Altshul’s at- 
mosphere. Orchids, even at ten dollars 
a dozen, are well spent when they will 
buy a column in eight or more metro- 
politan newspapers. 

“Isn’t she a dear?” cried Colin, who 
had watched the scene with Trenholm 
from afar. “Not a bit up-stage—and 
she'll be the most talked about person 
in New York to-morrow.” 

“Oh, no, she wont,” said Trenholm, 
smiling. “The most talked about 
woman, perhaps—you forget Altshul. 
‘After the newspapers have tossed their 
bouquets at the Master’s feet, they'll 
remember the actors in a final para- 
graph—and lay the credit for their suc- 
cess at Fred’s door too!” 

“Well, that will be perfectly right,” 
nodded Colin, who was still under the 
great man’s spell. 

Trenholm said nothing, and they 
turned to go. 












A few steps across the stage they 
came face to face with a very tall, very 
slim girl, with cherry red lips and long 
pearl earrings, a girl elaborately dressed 
and with a smart wrap of some dark 
fur. This girl flew at Colin and kissed 
her effusively on both cheeks. 

“You dear child!” she cried. “And, 
you, Phil—” 

It was Eva. 


COLIN hadn’t seen her since she left 
the Bonnie, although Eva had 
searched high and low for her, truly 
penitent. Later Miss Osborne had 
learned of Colin’s refuge, but when she 
had called at Beatrice Westony’s hotel, 
both ladies had happened to be out. 
Colin was pleased to see Eva; she was 
fond of her in a way and she was more 
than willing to forget that night of 
the first snow-fall. She kissed Eva, and 
Trenholm shook her by the hand. 

“You were perfectly grand to- 
night!” Eva enthused, giving her a 
little shake. “I could scarcely contain 
myself; I wanted to jump right up and 
tell everybody just what a sweet kid 
you are and that we were the best of 
pals and all that. Am I not 
right, Phil?” 

“Right you are!” Trenholm echoed. 

“I knew you the moment you stepped 
out on the stage,” continued Eva, “al- 
though, of course, the name was dif- 
ferent—Colin Weston!” 

“Weston, you know, is Philip’s mid- 
die name,” explained Colin, who might 
have added that it was also Trix’s and 
that that star had annexed a final y 
for stage purposes. 

“God bless me, if I hadn’t forgot- 
ten!’ cried Eva then. She turned and 
kissed Trenholm full on the lips, much 
to his surprise and a little to his em- 
barrassment. But he need not have 
minded; Broadway was clean off its 
head that night back on the stage of 
the Altshul Theatre. “Of course I saw 
your marriage announcement in the 
papers—just before Christmas, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Christmas day,” Colin told her. 

“Bully for both of you! Collie, 
you’ve got the handsomest husband in 
this old town—Phil, here’s one woman 
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I don’t kiss with my tongue in my 
cheek. I’ll just have to congratulate the 
pair o’ you!” 

“Sure!” grinned Trenholm, some- 
what appeased at the evident sincerity 
in her voice when speaking of Colin. 
“You must come to see us,” he added 
graciously. 

“T’d love it!” said Eva. “But—I’m 
going home to-morrow—lI don’t know 
for how long.” 

“Home. . . . Virginia?” 

“No-o!” Eva laughed gaily. “Maine, 
Kinnecoport—isn’t that a scream? Say; 
it knocks Kalamazoo hollow, doesn’t 
it? Can you imagine what the Dutch 
comics wouldn’t do to that—Kinneco- 
port? .. . You didn’t believe that 
old gag about Virginia, Colin, did you? 
Why, if all the chorus girls were bora 
in Old Dominion who claim so, there 
wouldn’t be any room left in the state 
for the F. F. V.’s—not to mention the 
B. V. D.’s! I was born in 
Maine—Kinnecoport isn’t so bad. I’ve 
got a mother and sister back there. You 
see,” she added ingenuously, , “I’ve 
lately come into a fortune and I think 
I shall retire from the stage—at least, 
for the present.” 

Both Colin and Trenholm were silent 


_ for a brief moment. Then he turned 


toward the door-and she started to say 
good-by. 

“You must come to see us if you 

have the time, you know, Eva,” Colin 
said. 
- “You know I’d love it, but I am 
starting for home day after to-mor- 
row.” She placed her hands on Colin’s 
shoulders and looked into her eyes with 
a steady, piercing gaze. “Cutie,” she 
said at last, almost in a whisper, “I 
want to tell you this, although God 
knows what you'll think when I do. 
Anyway, here goes. Nicko Delanson 
sent me twenty-five thousand dollars 
about two months ago—and believe 
me, I haven’t one thing on the man!” 

“I do believe you, Evie,” cried Colin 
gravely. 

“Thanks. Honest, I’m scared to 
death somebody will find it out—May, 
or Nita, for instance. Can you imagine 
—I don’t know what to make of it 
myself, but I’ve got it.” 

























































































“GOD BLESS ME, IF I HADN’T FORGOTTEN !” CRIED EVA THEN. SHE TURNED AND KISSED TRENHOLM 
NOT HAVE MINDED; BROADWAY WAS CLEAN OF¥ ITS HEAD THAT 
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NIGHT BACK ON THE STAGE OF THE ALTSHUL THEATRE 













“Didn’t you send Nicko some flow- 
ers while he was in the hospital?” 
Colin asked. 

- “T don’t know. Did I? Anyway, I in- 
tended to.” 

“T think you must have.” 

“Why, of course I did! . . . The 
money’s in trust—that means I get an 
income, so much every year. It’s not so 
very much, Collie, in New York, I 
mean, but in Kinnecoport it will look 
as big as the side of a house. It does 
look good to me. You see, Collie, I— 
I’m getting old.” 

“Nonsense!” 















show at the Globe-they frisked me in 
_ the second row of the chorus—can you 
beat that? Next year it will be the back 
“row, then the road. I’m not old for a 
woman, but I am for the box-office. 
This saves my bacon.” 
“You know how glad I am for you, 
- Evie,” said Colin. “And May and Nita 
—do you ever-hear from them?” 

“May’s at the Garden. I see Nita 
sometimes—she drives her own car. 
She grins but don’t speak. All the same 
I like her better than May Waldorf.” 

Colin nodded. 

“Nicko, now, Collie,” said Eva then, 
slipping her arm through the girl’s and 
following Trenholm to the stage door. 
“Do you ever hear from him? I ’phone 
the lawyers, but all they say is he is 
somewhere in Germany. I hope he’s 
getting well.” 

“He is. When he comes home in the 
spring he will be able to walk again, 
and that is what the American doctors 
said he would never do.” 

“Maybe that’s not music to me!” She 
hesitated, then, almost shyly she added: 
“Of course I’m the biggest sinner alive 
and all that, Collie, but, honest, I—I 
prayed—” 
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“Oh, but I am,” Eva sighed. “In the 


t 


“We all did,” interposed Colin. 


"THERE was a taxicab waiting for 

Miss Osborne. Trenholm helped 
her across the slippery pavement and 
handed her safely inside. 

“I am going to write,” cried Eva, 
waving a last farewell. 

“Do! Good luck!” said Colin. 

Then she slipped her arm through 
Trenholm’s and they walked up to 
Broadway. All of the theatres were out, 
and the crowds were coming in taxi 
and limousine to the dance resorts and 
restaurants, noisy, care-free—youth 
and youth and still more youth. 

Colin and Trenholm stood and 
watched the city come and go for a 
few minutes in silence. Then he said: 

“Would you like to go somewhere? 
—to celebrate, you know.” 

“To me there’s no place like home,” 
she smiled back. 

“Good enough! There’s some beer 
and stuff—” 

“And a graphophone next door.” 

“TIsn’t it the truth!” 

He raised his stick, and a taxicab 
bore down upon them. . 

“Oh, Tren,” she cried, “Washington 
Square will seem further away than 
Europe when you come to pay the fare! 
Let’s take the subway.” 

But he insisted, and in a twinkling 
they were gliding down Broadway, side 
by side. 

“I thought we had decided only to 
patronize taxicabs on high days and 
holidays?” she said. “One would think 
we were rolling in wealth, with millions 
and millions of money!” 

“Five million, eh?” 

Colin nestled her hand in his palm. 

“Could we be happier than we are— 
even with five million?” she asked. 

“We could not!” he declared. 
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“THE CHORUS MAN” 


A NEW novel of Broadway by W, Carey Wonderly will begin in the next—the 

December—issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. It is another true-to- 

the-life story and it deals with a subject no novelist has dared approach, in the 

-manner which has made “The Calcium Moon,” “Manhattan 

Broadway Heart” such real successes. Begin the story in the December issue, 
+ on the news-stands November 12th. : . 
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By BERTON BRALEY 





WHAT Broadway thinks may not be true 
As what they think in Baraboo; 

It may not be as frank and free 

As what they think in Kankakee; 

And folks on Broadway often know 

Much less than those of Kokomo. 

And yet the verdict we await 

To make us gloomy or elate, 

The judgment that we value most 

: From Gulf to Maine, from Coast to Coast, 

Comes from that gay Rialto throng 

j Flowing the Great White Way along. 

’ For we may swear we care no jot 

If Gotham smiles or merely blinks, 

But none the less it means a lot, 

What Broadway thinks! 


And when the first-night show is dome 
And all the city’s gone to bed, 
We sit and wait the early run 
To see just what the critics said, 
For we may make an awful bluff 
Saying we never read that stuff, 
But every honest actor knows 
He'll read each line of verse or prose_ 
And gloat or gloom as chance may please, 
Upon the critics’ sharp decrees. 
Is it a winner—or a jinx? 
We want to know what Broadway thinks. 






Perhaps the real and true abode 
Of Art and Culture is the Road; 

But Broadway is the actors’ home 
And so, however we may roam, 

Our doubts and worries never cease 
Until New York has “seen the piece.” 
However much the cash box clinks, 
However much the show has earned, 
We cannot rest until we’ve learned 
What Broadway thinks! 









FHE LAST. WORD 






























































Unconsidered 


aT i1T TES 


By GEORGE VAUX BACON 


“lama... 


. snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,”’ 


—Autolycus in “A Winter's. Tale” 


A DISAPPOINTMENT - 


OME days ago, at about ten in 

S the morning, a friend of mine 

| asked me if I would like to 
-go out to Mineola on Long Island and 
take a flight in an aéroplane. I said I 
would, although the very idea sent a 
chill through my entire system. In fact, 
_ after I had made the appointment for 
- the following day at noon, I walked 
down the street literally in a cold sweat 
of fear. Nothing is more fundamentally 
terrifying to me-than the idea of fall- 
‘ng from a height. The more I thought 
of being up in the sky on a piece of 
bamboo and a strip of canvas, the more 
_~ frightened I grew. 

The extent of my moral cowardice 
may be imagined when I say that in 
_ spite of this, I took the train for Min- 
eola the following day, via Garden City, 
quaking inwardly all the time, but de- 
termined to pretend to be a hero. 

When I arrived at Garden City, 
which, by the way, is one of the most 
beautiful places imaginable, I managed 
to have some lunch, and then set out 
with George Evalenko, my host, and 
two Italians, for Mineola. 

The distance is approximately two 
“miles and a quarter along a new boule- 
vard lined with a:‘number of most at- 
tractive homes, fine broad lawns and 
delightful children. That whole section 
of Long Island consists of a more or 
less sandy plain that is as level as a 





e. 
The sky was clear; a slight wind was 
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blowing from the Atlantic, which was 
several miles away, and Evalenko and 
the two Italians talked volubly in unin- 
telligible Italian about machinery. I 
looked at the sky, the trees, the level 


‘plain, the circular horizon and the chil- 


dren, and my fear grew less. I was 
away from the narrow streets where 
my ego developed to its fullest in its 
conflict for existence with millions of 
other egoes: I was out on the broad 
plains under the wide sky. I was my 
proper self—only an atom in the vast 
scheme of the universe. The thought of 
death became less terrifying. I realized 
that the destruction of myself would 
not be the destruction of very much, 
after all. The idea of falling from the 
sky to the earth to become a part of the 
splendid cosmos about me from which 
lilies might grow, or red roses, or per- 
haps a violet, if some one were to re- 
member me, became instead of a dread- 
ful thought, a rather beautiful one. 

Evalenko and the two Italians rattled 
on. We presently left the boulevard 
and went over the open fields of stub- 
ble, and Scotch thistles that’ nodded 
valiantly like purple shaving-brushes 
set in handles of rough emerald. 

The city and its narrowing intimacies 
seemed very far away. The world was 
wide and I was a part of it, nothing 
more. The thought of sleeping in its 
breast after falling to it like a star 
dropped from the ether, pleased me, 
finally. It suggested rest. Rest! How 
little rest there is in New York! No 
rest for the wicked; no rest for the 
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good. It is never quiet. The dawn flares 
up out of the ocean and sinks down 
over Jersey and the endless crowd still 
pursues its way on Broadway—dwin- 
dling at some hours, it is true, but still 
a crowd even at the time when the first 
an of light from the East heralds 

y. 

We came to the aviation field. A gi- 
gantic Bleriot, looking more like a great 
gray fish than a bird, leapt from the 
ground and sped whirling into the up- 
per distances, changing in appearance, 
as it diminished in size, to a dragon-fly. 

A biplane, also tailed, sped after it, 
its powerful Gnome seven-cylinder mo- 
tor roaring an acoustic apotheosis of 
speed. 

We went to the hangar where the 
machine of Evalenko’s Italian friend 
was standing on its circular, rubber- 
tired feet, its propeller at a quizzical 
angle, giving it the appearance of a 
great bird looking at us sideways, as a 
chicken does. 

And there I discovered that the 
*plane we had come out to see had only 
one seat in it. It was a tiny one, re- 
sembling a Demoiselle. I sat down on 
the grass disgustedly. 

Twenty-four hours before, I had been 
frightened at the very thought of 
ascending in it. Now I was disappointed 
that I had lost the opportunity to fall, 
like Lucifer, that “dewy eve” into the 
lap of Mother Earth to sleep forever 
and dream undisturbed. —~— 

“Imagination doth make cowards of 
us all,” and then occasionally reverses 
the process. Think beautiful thoughts 
and everything will become strangely 
beautiful to you. Ugliness exists only 
through man’s perversity. In the mil- 
lenium, beauty, happiness and good- 
ness will be identical, for, when they 
become identical, it will be the mil- 
lenium—which, a Jesuit will tell you, 
is a vicious circle, argumentatively 
speaking. 

PRIDE 


“RY PRIDE,” the old theologians tell 

us, “the Angels fell,” and in fall- 
ing gave us that immortal expression 
of Milton’s descriptive of Lucifer, the 
Light-Bearer: 


UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES 


From morn till noon he fell 

From noon till dewy eve, a summer’s day. 

And as in that case, out of wrecked 
pride has come many a beautiful story, 
and has come also understanding. 


There are no beings so unhappy as~ — 


the proud man and the proud woman. 
There are no beings so unfortunate be- 
cause there are none so blind, and their 


pride will not let them realize their ~ 


blindness. 

The message of Christ upon Earth 
was not to teach of a new God, or to 
formulate anything which had not al- 
ready been formulated. It was to preach 
the thought contained partially in Kip- 
ling’s verse: 


Judy O’Grady and the Colonel’s Lady 
are sisters under the skin. 


Yea, and over the skin too, for when 
Judy becomes proud she becomes ridic- 
ulous, and when the Colonel’s Lady’s 
pride runs away with her she is insuf- 
ferable, which is the same. 

Once upon a time there was a beau- 
tiful girl who brought a wonderful new 
light into a young man’s life. And then, 
with the fingers of Pride they pinched 
out the light, and it went where all 
flames go—no one knows where—and 
could never be rekindled. Now there is 
a shadow in two hearts which can never 
be driven utterly from the furthest cor- 
ners, no matter how much sunshine the 
world pours in. 

It is the shadow of A Happiness 
That Might Have Been. 

And what the tragedy of that is; only 
those who have a like shadow know. 


THE WRITER’S CONSCIENCE 


AS I sit here writing this little col-— 
lection of thoughts this morning, 

I am reminded of one or two remarks 
made to me recently which have re- 
mained in my memory with a clearness 
belying their apparent unimportance. 

One of them was a remark by some 
one imbued with what appears to be an 
universal desire to write, mingled with 
a native spirit of facetiousness. Said 
the first remark-maker : 

“T wish I could write. It would be so 
much fun to fool people!” 
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The second was a woman who was 
lecturing me. Said she: 

“Your work for such and such a 
month was not up to the standard, 
George. You must have been in a very 
’ dull frame of mind or something. You 
must realize that people read and think 
about what you say, and you must con- 
sider your sayings accordingly.” 

I was flattered; but I thought the re- 
“mark over. 

The woman’s idea of a writer’s duty 
to his readers is true, and how the 
writer is een in rectitude is a 
strange psychological thing. 

But first of all, let me differentiate 
amongst writers and writers. 

There are men who write stories and 
have no opinions, or, if they have, 
never have the opportunity to express 
them: there are those who have no 
opinions but, having the opportunity to 
express them, quote incessantly from 
others, flattering themselves comforta- 
bly, as they write, on their apt quota- 
tions, just as a dog might flatter him- 
self on his perspicacity when he barks 
at the right time to greet his master. 

Then there are many men who have 
decided opinions; but either have not 
the power to express them interestingly 
so that anyone will read them, or can- 
not express themselves gracefully in 
language at all. 

There is the last and final class of 
the writer: the than who has some- 
thing to say, has been gifted with the 
ability to say it, and through his own 
ingenuity or through “luck” has found 
himself a vehicle (which means a 
willing publisher) for uttering his 
thoughts. 

This last type of the writer is the 
type of man who does the most in the 
world. To his class belong men such as 
Dante, Shakespeare, all the great story- 
tellers whose stories hold an universal 
thesis, all the great philosophers and 
thinkers of the world, the poets—every- 
one, in fact, including the dramatists, 
except the merest flotsam and jetsam of 
those who tell tales, amongst whom, 
alas, dear one-time comrades, for the 
sake of logic, I must include newspaper 
‘ reporters. 

Newspaper editors as a rule cannot 
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be classed upon the writers who write 
of things and men and thoughts to 
make other people think, either, for the 
modern editorial mind is a shackled 
one, shackled not alone with the natural 
prejudices and weaknesses of all minds 
and human points of view; but with 
the additional manacles of being de- 
pendent upon a man for one’s income 
who has opinions of his own which he 
insists upon having his salaried em- 
ployees express instead of their own. 
Consequently, the modern’ newspaper 
editor must not be considered 2 
thoughtful writer, because some one 
else does his thinking for him. He is 
simply another man’s fountain pen. 

The man who.writes and thinks for 
himself is a rare animal. To begin with, 
he is one of those miraculous unfor- 
tunates who are stubborn enough in the 
last analysis to insist upon living their 
own lives as they feel they should be 
lived. Such men have always been 
either great sinners or great saints, or, 
if they do not possess intellect or sense 
of humor, great bores. 

They are sure to have the writer’s 
conscience. They may be tricky, more 
or less moral or immoral, spendthrifts, 
misers, or what you will in private life, 
but when such a man sits down before 
a manuscript, a change comes over him. 
He is no longer a man, but a mind; and 
the ultimate and constant effort of the 
unhampered mind is for truth. The 
man who writes, forgetting the hour, 
the day, himself, his prejudices and his 
own feelings, is a man who is led irre- 
sistibly through the columns of his own 
prose towards the expression of truth 
in the phase that it is presented to him— 
for truth appears to various men in 
various phases. 

“To write the truth as he sees it” is 
the unmasterable impulse of the born 
writer, whether he be a writer of weird 
tales of the city or the forests, whether 
he be a dramatist, ‘a poet or a novelist, 
and if he has the gift of clear expres- 
sion and is blessed with a keen mind 
and a comprehensive and analytic 
power of observation, he is a man 
whose name shall stand forever with 
those names the syllables of which are 
synonyms for beauty, power and a step 















forward in the universal human com- 
prehension of Truth and perfect hap- 
piness. 

No matter what a liar he may be as 
a@ social individual, the writer who, 
when he speaks to the public that is 
given him, speaks to give heart-ease 
and understanding and God’s good gift 
of laughter through the clear crystal 
of truthfulness, shall ultimately receive 
the applause of the world to his final 
“Nunc Plaudite!’ (Now Applaud!) 
The weaver of falsities must meet-with 
confusion, for, while paper is patient 
and will bear anything that is written 
upon it, posterity is not. The new things 
will ever displace the old unless the 
old are immeasurably superior. 

It is a thing which I feel to be true, 
and which gives me much solace when 
I reflect on what voracious_readers the 
Americans are, that practically all if 
not all writers have this conscience; at 
least all writers whose words are at all 
heeded. In fact, they have to have, for 
strange as it may seem, the people will 
not long heed falsehoods in those who 
write their literature, even though they 
will in those who govern them. 

The theologians tell us that there are 
seven capital sins and four sins which 
cry to Heaven for vengeance. The man 
who leads the people astray is the 
greatest sinner of all. 

The man who lives by the sword 
shall perish by the sword, and the man 
who lives by lies shall eventually choke 
upon them. The mission of the truth- 
teller is civilization; of the perverter of 
truth, destruction. 


“ON TRIAL” 


“ON ‘TRIAL” has added an unex- 
pected new prescription to the 
pharmacopeeia of dramatic technique. 

From the Greek and Roman drama- 
tists the modern playwright derived as 
one of the fundamental axioms for the 
success of dramas, the recognition of 
those three dear old unities—unity of 
time, place and action. 

Elmer Reizenstein, who is a tall, pale, 
round-shouldered, callow-looking youth 
from Brooklyn, has discovered that for 
“ which I have been expecting for some 
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considerable time—the new dramatic 
technique that eliminates the cumber- 
some machinery necessary for an ad- 
herence to the old idea of the three 
unities. In place of unity he has given 
us continuity, preserved only by the 
bare thread of the fact that the scenes 
presented are supposed to be the visual- 
izations of the testimony of various 
witnesses in the same court-room, the 
actual action of the play being in abso- 
lutely disconnected scenes. 

Unity of place disappeared with the 
miracle plays. Unity of time has disap- 
peared with “On Trial,” and unity of 
action has been transformed. 

It seems to me that if continuity of 
action is preserved in a play, the story 
being granted to be a good one, the play 
may be admitted to be intrinsically a 
success. The fact that all producers will 
not accept musical comedies any more 
unless they are built around a good 
libretto expresses the truth that the 
managers‘have felt this for some time. 

Incidentally, also, the suggestion I 
made some months ago regarding quick 
scene-changing for theatres presenting 
short plays, has worked out marvel- 
ously in “On Trial.” The speed with 
which the scenes are changed appears 
almost miraculous and reflects great 
credit on the ingenuity of Sam Forrest, 
who staged the production. 

In passing I may add that “On Trial” 
is a feather in the cap of Arthur Hop- 
kins, who, some months ago, was writ- 
ten about in this magazine as one of 
the leaders of the vanguard in dramatic 
progress. In the course of the past year, 
Hopkins made mistakes, and they were 
expensive ones. As a result of them, he 
found himself, finally, with Reizen- 
stein’s play, which he knew to be a 
masterpiece of conception, on his 
hands, but no funds with which to pro- 
duce it. He took it to Cohan & Harris, 
and those astute gentlemen, after read- 
ing it, lost no time in presenting it to 
the public for him. 

The players are the dernier cri in 
beautifully artistic thespianry. 

The men are all excellent, the fore- 
man of the jury being particularly de- 
lightful to me, although I do the others, 
who have so much more work to do, 
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and do it so beautifully, rather an in- 
justice by mentioning only him. 

The three women are very good. Miss 
Mary Ryan, having the most difficult 
part, of course deserves the highest 

raise for her work, which was simply 

yond the dreams ‘of anything I had 
the wildest hopes of witnessing after a 
dreadfully dull and draggy summer. 
Little Constance Wolf, who plays her 
daughter, is incomparable i in the part. 

I hope that Reizenstein is praying 
that he will not die young, for it is a 
dangerous thing to receive such gifts 
of the gods. Jove loves to give his vic- 
tims a good time for a while, and. the 
Lord knows we need playwrights like 
Elmer Reizenstein and producers like 
George Cohan and Sam Harris. Aéscu- 
-lapius grant them all a long life! 


THE HIPPODROME 


ON the evening of the fourth of Sep- 
tember I went to witness the dress 
rehearsal of the new Hippodrome show 
—“The Wars of the World.” 

I confess that I went with the high- 
brow notion that I was about to be 
bored by a spectacle of banal magnifi- 
cence arranged for the hoi polloi. I 
confess also that I was charmed and 
delighted with the production, so much 
so that the aspiring young fiction writer 
with whom I went exclaimed that if a 
confirmed play-goer such as myself en- 
joyed it so much, it must be pretty 
good. 

It was. I might be unpleasant and 
lay the success of the first part of the 
production, which is extraordinarily 
fine, to the fact that the enormous stage 
was covered by a carpet of grass (ar- 
tificial of course), which softened the 
vast expanse of what would otherwise 
have been bare boards or dusty brown 
_canvas, and produced illusions of coun- 
try loveliness which, together with the 
pomp and panoply of various wars 
thereon displayed, were captivating to 
a prisoner of the streets such as I. 

As a matter of fact, while the sof- 
tening effect of the Hippodrome lawn is 
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noticeable, the scenes themselves are 
worthy of special mention, particularly 
the one depicting the front of a cathe- 
dral in England during the time of the 
Crusades. It would be unfair to relate 
the story of the magnificence and charm 
of this scene: suffice it to say that the 
array of nuns emerging from the 
sanctuary in the early morning, the ap- 
pearance of Robin Hood’s merry men 
later, and the tournament between Sir 
Modred and Sir Sylvester, together 
with all the steel and brdss and velvet 
and cloth-of-gold attendant upon the 
court and church of an English shire 
of the period, are well worth the at- 
tention of the most fastidious. 

The various eras of wars follow there- 
after, including our own Civil War and 
a battle between our Jackies and the 
Huertistas in the public square of Vera 
Cruz. 

Whereas the medizval scene is most 
impressive, the fight in the square was 
a rip-roaring good scrap, with shells 
bursting in air, cannon being dashed 
about, unlimbered and fired at our men 
around street corners, and eventually 
a charge by the blue-jackets. 

I have criticised some of the produc- 
tions of the Shubert brothers pretty 
severely in this magazine at times, so 
that when I say I can recommend the 
“Wars of the World,” you may feel 
that it is a sincere tribute to them as 
managers and to the producer and de- 
signer of the entertainment. The new 
Hippodrome production is a master- 
piece of its type and kind and reflects 
great credit upon its producers, It 
is also a tremendous feather in the 
cap of that master of theatricals on a 
large scale, Arthur Voegtlin, who con- 
ceived and produced the whole affair. 
Indeed the dance of the Pierrettes in 
the Hippodrome show, which closes the 
first act, is one of the most charming 
dance numbers I have ever witnessed. 
The producing of a Hippodrome show 
such as this is a veritable labor of Her- 
cules, and it is a rare pleasure to see 
emerge from the vast mass of intricate 
detail such an entertaining, brilliant and 
excellently sustained production. 


























You Americans do not lay your 
souls bare in your acting; you are 
afraid of yourselves. You are a na- 
tion with stage-fright. You are too 
conscious of your emotions; too fear- 
ful of being actor-like; too cold- 
bloodedly businesslike and world- 
polished; too long-sighted and na- 
tionally restrained to show even the 
slightest flicker under the greatest 
stress. er 

You never let your emotions dis- 
arrange the set of your neck-scarf. 
Internally, your hearts surge with all 
mankind; external emotions you 
consider childish and weak. You are 
too much the people you would be— 
or believe you would be. . . 4 


W HEREAT, reading this let- 

ter from Nicholas Dunaew, 
I stiffened-up my neck-tie, pulled 
up my trousers from the baggy 
knee-region and went over a 
talk I once had with this Rus- 
sian playwright, poet and player 
across a luncheon-table. He had 
bent a half-dollar double with his 
thumb and forefinger. 

“A trick? No; strength,” he 
asserted. “It comes from playing 
the drama of the subconscious 
mind—acting unrestrainedly as 
humankind does under _ great 
stress. I believe you calf it over 
here the ‘physically emotional 
drama.” But all drama is made up 
of crises in the world’s cycles; 
and in them Man and Woman 
always show ‘physical agitation. 
Which is my argument that the 
theatricals of the Russ are more 
convincing. than your restrained 
stage reflection.” 


The Man Who Is Filmatizing 
Ibsen, Gorky and Tolstoi 


Of noble birth, _Dunaew 
dropped the study of law in 
Petrograd to join a troupe of 
strolling players, later to rise as 
one of Russia’s best-known ex- 
ponents of the Shakespearean 
drama, and to make his Oswald 
of _ Ibsen’s “Ghosts” known 
throughout Europe. 

Then he took to writing plays. 
Three successive dramatic ef- 
forts—“The Vampires,” “The 
Spider,” and “The Terrible God” 
—caused separate imprisonments, 
one in Siberia, and finally, his 
exile. Their text was of a too- 
revolutionary flavor. 

“Too Late,” one of his plays 
translated into German, French 
and Italian, his revolutionary 
poetry and his translation into 
Russian of Socialistic literature— 
he speaks eight languages flu- 
ently—further alienated him 
from Government favor. 

In America, Dunaew, besides 
appearing in a number of 
straight dramatic and comedy 
films, has prepared for production 
all of the dramatic masterpieces 
of Ibsen and Maxim Gorky. He 
has aligned himself with the Vita- 
graph Company. Later on he will 
produce his own plays in film 
form. 

Tolstoi, a personal friend, as 
was Ibsen, will be his next step. 

And what next? He is translat- 
ing O. Henry into Russian! 
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|WIN BEDS,” adapted by Miss 

Mayo from the novel of the 
| same name by Salisbury Field, 
is an interesting example of how the 
American literary mind treats a sub- 
ject which, in the hands of a French 
farce manufacturer would have been 
screamingly funny, but at the same 
time impossibly risqué for production 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

In the French, the farce would have 
depended for its fun entirely upon 
killing situations, gasp-producing in- 
~ nuendoes made thrice shocking by the 
“playwright’s taking his audience into 
his confidence. In “Twin Beds,” the 
innuendo-ing part of the thing is rela- 
tively slight, not nearly as forcibly sug- 
gestive of evil as the average “reform- 
er’s” magazine story, and is at the most 
a divertisement. The character-draw- 
ing is the whole play. 

The characters are strikingly well set 
off, one against the other, in “Twin 
Beds,” and are most distinctive. Al- 
though the actors in the New York cast 
are for the most part unusually good, 
I speak here more particularly of the 
play itself as emanating from the play- 
wright’s hand, although I must confess 
that Ray Cox is one of the most amus- 
ing creatures in her part as the wife 








of Signor Monti that I have seen on the 
dramatic stage since I saw Maude 
Eburne as Coddles-in “A Pair of 
Sixes.” 

To illustrate what I mean (for char- 
acterization is one of the strongest 
points upon which the playwright 
builds success in his profession) let me 
relate the opening of the story of “Twin 
Beds,” giving an idea of the people 
therein. 

Almost instantly upon the rising of 
the curtain we find Harry Hawkins and 
his wife Blanche engaged in an alter- 
cation. The subject of the argument is 
a matter common to many a domestic 
argument in New York these days, I 
fancy. Blanche is fond of having tan- 
goes, maxixes, fox trots and other de- 
moniac amusements of the metropolis 
in her own home at all hours of the 
night. Incidentally she is fond of hav- 
ing Signor Monti, a singer living in the 
same apartment building, sing occa- 
sionally at these fiestas. Her husband, 
returning daily to these continual and 
quotidian dance festivals, gets mighty 
little rest. On the night of the opening 
of the play, the worm finally turns, 
Some of the amenities (?) of apart- 
ment-house existence in Manhattan are 
revealed, incidentally, in the turning: 
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“TWIN BEDS” 


HARRY 
I’m sick of living in an all-night 
restaurant ! 
BLANCHE 
But Harry—we haven’t been in a 
restaurant for weeks! 


HARRY. 
I shall go to one to-morrow night and 
see if I can’t get a little quiet—a little 
home atmosphere! 


BLANCHE 
I don’t know in the least what you 
are talking about. 


HARRY 
I’m talking about that rabble in there 
(Nods towards room off R:) that, you 
call guests. 


BLANCHE 
Sh! They'll hear you! 


HARRY 
I want them to hear me. I want the 
whole town to hear me. 


BLANCHE 
(Sweetly amicable:) Just the same, 
you’d be sorry if you offended those 
dears. 
HARRY 
Offend that bunch? It can’t be done. 
Not while the food and drink hold 
out. 
BLANCHE 
(Pouts:) I think you’re very vulgar. 
What’s more, you’re very ungrateful. 
You’re a lucky man to have so many 
nice friends. 


HARRY 
I’m lucky if I can get a chair in my 
own house where I can read my evening 
paper. Ordinarily, I read it standing. 
Tango teas every afternoon!—Card 
parties and dances every night !—Fat 
opera tenors smoking my best cigars !— 
Thin dancing partners smoking all my 
cigarettes !—Prima donnas lounging on 
my couches !—And if I don’t bring that 
rabble in here, you insist that I take 
you to some cabaret, so it’s a choice be- 
tween being miserable at home or dead 
beat away from home. 
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BLANCHE 
Ah, you’re tired to-night ; that’s all! 


HARRY 
(Sarcastically:) Tired! Ha! 


BLANCHE 
Never mind, dear. To-morrow night 
we're going to have a nice, quiet 
evening. I told Mrs. Quinton on the 
tenth floor that we’d run up and help 
her map out her trip to India. You see, 
you’ve been there and— 


- HARRY 

There you go! And on Friday I'll 
teach Mr. Jones on the second floor to 
play chess because he broke his 
leg dancing the tango on our floor, 
and on Saturday I’ll step up and show 
Mrs. Charles on the eighth floor how 
we used to cook curry in India so that 
her “dear boy” can eat too much and 
get acute indigestion and get me up in 
the middle of the night to run for a 
doctor—and so on into the middle of 
June or July, when we'll begin motor- 
ing the remaining tenants to road- 
houses. Why on earth I should be 
obliged to clothe, feed, house and exer- 
cise every other human being in this 
building, merely because I pay rent to 
the same landlord, is beyond my power 
to comprehend. 


BLANCHE 
(Smiles up at him while she brushes 
a bit of lint from his coat:) Anyway, 
Harry, I don't let you stagnate! 


CANT you tell a woman wrote that 

line? No other created creature 
could have thought of such a diabol- 
ically unanswerable reply. 

Now the beauty of these two young 
lovies is that whereas Harry is very 
eager for peace and quiet at his home. 
and his wife is equally delighted with 
noise and revelry by night, and makes 
it her business, as the dialogue suggests, 
to get acquainted with everyone in the 
building and invite them to her apart- 
ment, the two do not quarrel with each 
other, but make up each _ outburst , 
against each other’s inclinations with 
kisses and hugs. 
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The evening proceeds to a poimt 
where it is determined by Signora 
Monti that her little Italian tenor hus- 
band is falling in love with Blanche. 
Signor Monti has temperament. Sig- 
nora Monti has size, business sense, and 
Brooklyn for a birthplace on her side, 
although Harry describes her as “not 
even good Brooklyn—she was a caba- 
ret singer; that’s what!” And anyorie 
who knows the deadly and conventional 
bromidity of. Brooklyn knows that a 
cabaret singer cannot be a Brooklynite 
—the ideal being a grocer. _ 

Signora Monti, however, is an un- 
usual person, as will appear. In fact, 
whereas the rest, in the unfortunate 
complications which come about 
through the acquaintanceship of 
Blanche and her husband, are more or 
less helpless pawns of fate, as all prop- 
erly respectable and solid persons 
should be, Signora, being a wild spirit, 
takes definite action always. Thus, just 
as Signor Monti is promising to sing 
for Blanche that night out of the fire- 
_ escape avindow of his flat above, Harry, 
in disgust, having left him to converse 
alone with Blanche, Signora Monti en- 
ters upon the scene like an energetic 
Amazon. Signor Monti, one fat hand 
aloft, the other upon his tummy just 
below his heart, is just exclaiming: 


MONTI 
I vill seeng heem to ze sky! 


SIGNORA 
(Enters in time to hear the last 
line:) Vl sing louder than that if I 
don’t get that drink you came in here 
after! 
BLANCHE 
(Who has backed quickly away from 
Monti at the sound of the S1cNora’s 
voice:) Oh, Signora, I’m so glad you’re 
here! 
SIGNORA 
(With meaning:) Yes, so am I! 


MONTI 
(Giggles guiltily:) Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 


SIGNORA 


(Imitates him:) Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 
(Turns to BLANCHE:) Say, those card- 
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sharks in there thought they heard 
some kind of a rumor about something 
to drink. 
BLANCHE 
Mr. Hawkins just left to mix some 
more punch. 
SIGNORA 
He’d better mix enough to put out 
an awful big fire. 


BLANCHE 

(Politely:) Vm sure there'll be 
enough. 

SIGNORA ; 

Let us hope so. Compared to the 
parched feeling of that bunch in there, 
the Sahara Desert must feel like a 
mountain lake. 


MONTI 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 


SIGNORA 
(To Mont1:) Never mind the 
phoney giggle, dearie. I guess you and 
I understand each other without that. 
You just trot into the next room and 
spread the glad tidings that the dry 
spell is about over. 


MONTI 
Excusa, please. (Exit.) 


SIGNORA 

(Looking after him:) The pleasure’s 
ours. 

PRESENTLY Blanche runs to her 

desk to show the Signora a pair of 
clocks she has bought for a present for 
the Signor and Signora—one for each 
bed. When the Signora demands to 
know how Blanche knows that the 
Montis sleep in twin beds, she is in- 
formed that Signor had told. They 
manage to get along quite nicely, how- 
ever, the Signora being a good humored 
individual at all times, and Blanche’s 
innocence being absolutely undisturbed 
by any of the Signora’s remarks, though 
some are rather pointed, to say the 
least. 

Harry enters; the punch is sent on to 
“the bunch ;” and the Signora gets Har- 
ry alone and demands speech with him 
concerning her husband and Blanche. 
Harry demurs: 








HARRY 
(Rises:) 1 don’t think we need dis- 
cuss— 


SIGNORA 
(Interrupting him:) What we need 
is no buncombe. Sit down! I saw the 
way you looked at my curly-headed 
warbler to-night—and I saw the way 
he looked at your curly-headed wife. 
I haven’t brought that young man up 
for nothing. (He sits.) Now, I'll tell 
you something about my Dago picture- 
puzzle that you ought to know. The 
first time I met him he was singing in 
a cabaret-show at eighteen per. I in- 
troduced him to Hammerstein, got a 
few squealers raving about his high 
notes, got a friend on the Morning Tel- 
egraph to shoot in one of those appeal- 
to-the-music-lover stunts—great voice 
going unrecognized for want of a little 
training and all that—and now Monti’s 
getting two thousand a night for sing- 
ing three times a week, while I’m get- 
ting nervous prostration trying to keep 
him out of breach of promise suits. Oh, 
I know my man, all right. 


HARRY 

That being the case, I wonder you— 
well, you’ll pardon my saying so—but 
I wonder you don’t speak to him. 


SIGNORA 
Speak to a temperament about its in- 
fatuations? Let it think you’re opposing 
it?—Oh, no, my friend! You don’t 
know the imagination of the so-called 
“artist !” 
HARRY 
No? 
SIGNORA 
One word from me, and Monti would 
be lying awake nights, picturing him- 
self a martyr and your wife a saint. 
You and I would be their jailers, and 
the next thing we’d know he’d have 
your wife on a steamer bound for sun- 
ny Italy. 
HARRY 
(Rises again, very indignant—looks 
towards hall:)-My wife is— 


SIGNORA 
(Interrupts:)—all right until you op- 
pose her (Rises and crosses to Har- 
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RY :)—just like any other woman: But 
I wouldn’t advise you to start her 
imagination going. As for Monti, [ll 
tell you right now, I don’t like his 
symptoms. 
HARRY 
What_ symptoms ? 


SIGNORA 
Up to now he’s only shown two. He 
growls about his food and he’s getting 
fussy about my figure. When he shows 
the third symptom, you and I want to 
sit up and take a whole lot of notice. 


HARRY 
For instance? 


SIGNORA 
Just before he gets unmanageable, 
he always starts singing the aria from 
“Pagliacci.” 
HARRY 
He was trying to sing that to-night ! 


SIGNORA 
Who told you that? 


HARRY 
I heard him. 


SIGNORA 
Um! That sounds bad. 


"THE Signora informs Harry, how- 
ever, that the last and worst sign 
is still to come—that Monti always be- 
comes very clubby with the husband of 
his lady love when he is ready to make 
the supreme effort to captivate her. 

Now Blanche has already informed 
Monti that he must be very polite to 
Harry, as Harry is angry with him. 
So, when Monti and Blanche return 
together from the card-room to the 
room where Harry and.the Signora have 
been talking, the latter two are appalled 
to find that his manner towards Harry, 
which previously has been most chilly, 
is warm-and ingratiating. So when the 
Signora finally gets Monti alone, she 
pronounces sentence: 






SIGNORA 
Well, little Boy Blue, I guess what 
you need is a sudden change of air. 
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MONTI - 
(Throws up his arms in supplica- 
tion:) I needa some friend has got a 
feeling. I needa me some country has 
gotta manners. I needa me somebody 
has got a— 
SIGNORA 
(Regards him with a bored expres- 
sion:) Off again! Sit down. 


MONTI 
(Turns on her:) On the ship what 
away nexta week I return me to 
- Italy. 


SIGNORA ™ 

And who'll return me that two thou- 
sand a night that you’d be chucking up 
at the opera? 


MONTI 
I care me no more about money. 


SIGNORA 
Oh, yes. I’ve heard that before. And 
believe me, dear heart, if you were 
getting two dollars a night as you were 
when I met you, you wouldn’t have all 
the bother you now have with the dear 
ladies. 
MONTI 
Ladies? Who said about ladies? Do 
I waste my time at ze ladies, do I— 
yes? 
SIGNORA 
Not when little wife is on the job. 


MONTI 
(With disgust:) Job—always one 
job. My music is one job; the ladies is 
one job—everything is one job. Now I 
go me away. I get sick of my job. 


SIGNORA 
Oh, yes. You’re going away, ail right, 
but not so far that you can’t reach the 
opera house at night. You’re going very 
soon. 
MONTI 
Where I go? 


SIGNORA 
The man who owns this building sent 
you a letter this morning. I opened it. 


MONTI 
You opened my letter? 


SIGNORA 

Certainly. He’s just finished a new 
apartment-house on the West Side. He 
says he’d like to give it a good start by 
letting an apartment to exceptional ten- 
ants like us. He’ll transfer our lease to 
that joint, give us an extra room, and it 
wont cost us much more. Next week 
you can get all your high notes and low 
collars together, and mother will do the 
rest. 

MONTI 
I do not wish me to go. 


SIGNORA 

That cuts very little ice. —And some- 
thing else, Monti: Not a word of this 
to any of your dear, adored ones. I 
can’t keep moving with you all the time. 
It’s too expensive. And another thing: 
in your new apartment, you'll be known 
as plain Silas Jones. 


MONTI 
Jones! Ugh! Oh, my God! 


SIGNORA 
It’s a good, respectable name, Jones. 
Guess you'll not feel so temperamental 
with that. We'll see how many young 
maidens fall fainting on the door-step 
of a fat little man named Jones! 


[t IS thus that the artistic soul is tor- 

tured by those minions of the com- 
monplace who, through some cruel 
fate, manage to gain control of the sen- 
sitive soul of one whose life is made up 
of the expression of the beautiful! Has 
not a lady-writer said that a fat woman 
with a fat woman’s soul is only funny, 
while a fat woman with the soul of a 
slender, beautiful young girl is the 
world’s greatest tragedy! Imagine then 
the anguish of a fat tenor with an Ital- 
ian temperament and the name of 
Jones! 

Is it any wonder, then, that after the 
Signora had moved him to the new 
apartment, Monti voiced his agony to 
the moon, when there was a moon, and 
to the cats when there wasn’t any, by 
singing that aria of his “adored ones”— 
that beautiful aria from “Pagliacci?” 

It is not a wonder; but it resulted in 
a terrible experience, for Harry Haw- 
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kins received a letter from his landlord 
identical with the one the Signora had 
acted on. He acted on it with equal 
promptness, and took an apartment in- 
the new building under one indicated 
upon the mail-box in the entrance as 
occupied by some simple soul with the 
honest, unassuming name of Silas 
Jones. 

In their new nest, Blanche had the 
things her heart had longed for: cun- 
ning little twin beds, with each its read- 
ing table and reading lamp, and the 
width of the room between them. She 
had made Harry give them to her for 
moving. 

One night some time after their ar- 
rival, Harry thought that he recognized 
a voice warbling its owner’s sorrow to 
the skies from the flat above, as the 
voice of Signor Monti; but all interro- 
gations proved conclusively that the 
only persons in that apartment were 
Mr. and Mrs. (plain) Silas Jones. 

Harry was to go to a club meeting, 
and left his little wifie with rapturous 
kisses and clinging embraces. 

A minute afterwards, the Signora, 
having discovered Blanche’s presence 
in the building, forces her way into 
the apartment. Learning that Blanche 
had been taken there through the same 
sort of letter which had caused her to 
move Monti, she understands the sit- 
uation and collapses, murmuring that it 
is fate. 

It develops that Monti has gone out 
to present a loving cup to the orchestra 
leader at the opera house, and that the 
Signora knows he will return, “petri- 
fied,” at some late hour. 


In her conversation, she initiates . 


Blanche into some of the things a wife 
may expect from the wily male when 
it decides to go on a spree. Poor little 
Blanche is horrified and a little des- 
perate, especially when the Signora up- 
sets her pet idea by saying: 


SIGNORA 

You know, it’s funny; but I’ve never 

had one day’s luck since I got those 

twin beds. There’s no use talking, 

there’s something about sleeping in his 

own bed that makes a man feel entirely 
too independent. 


Further conversation discloses the 
fact to the Signora that Harry is also 
out. She consoles Blanche bitingly, till, 
when she leaves, the poor little creature 
tumbles into bed very wearily and filled 
with imaginary heart breakings. ; 

She falls asleep. Presently Monti — 
falls in from the fire escape, undresses, — 
and falls into Harry's bed with his top 
hat on. As he rolls in, he awakes 
Blanche: 

BLANCHE . 

(Sits up in bed startled when Montt 
throws his umbrella on the floor. She 
gets cane from beneath pillow and turns 
on night-light. She sees some one in bed 
opposite, thinks it Harry, gazes about 
her, feeling forlorn, then calls in abused 
tone:) 

Harry! 

(No answer.) 

What made you so long? 

(No answer.) 

Did you walk home? 

(No answer.) 

I believe you’ve been drinking! 

(No answer.) 

Harry! - 

(Mont! snores softly.) 

Oh, dear! 

(She cries softly. Monti 
louder. BLANCHE cries louder.) 


snores 


CURTAIN 
(Descends to alternate sounds of 
snoring and sobbing.) 


HAT is the end of the second act. 

In the morning —oh, in the morn- 
ing! Blanche wakes up and moves 
daintily about the room. In reality, 
Harry has not returned home at all; 
but she thinks the prostrate form of 
Monti is her beloved. 

Monti is eventually discovered, how- 
ever, and she is dashing about hunting 
for clothes for him, his having mys- 
teriously disappeared, when the Signora 
comes noisily to the door; and Monti, 
who has been pirouetting abotit in the 
center of the room in an aimless way," 
flops, terrified, into Blanche’s bed. 

The Signora is gotten out of the room 
without Monti’s giving a chirp to indi- 
cate that he is not Harry. Harry almost 
immediately afterwards arrives home. 
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© Before going, he had told the maid to 
take everything he leaves on the divan 
in the room to the tailor in the build- 
ing. It so happened that Monti had put 
his clothes on that divan, and Blanche 
had put the clothes for Monti that she 
had dug up in Harry’s closet there, too. 
So, when Monti hears Harry’s voice 
he makes a dive for Harry’s clothes, 
determined to take them outside and 
dress on the fire escape; but the maid 
has taken them in the short interval. 

In desperation Monti falls into a big 
clothes basket at the foot of Blanche’s 
bed and closes the top over his aching 
head. | 

Things happen in swift, speedy and 

_bewildering sequence. 
_ The upshot of the whole business is 
eventually that the Signora sends de- 
tectives on the trail of Monti. Harry, 
tormented by the mental condition, 
nervousness and general upsetness of 
his wife, the strange disappearance of 
his clothes (which Blanche feeds des- 
perately to Monti and which as often 


disappear in the maid’s arms for the ~ 


tailor’s), nearly has nervous prostra- 
tion in a pair of pink pajamas and a 
yellow quilt. Whereupon the Signora 
announces to Blanche that the detec- 
tives have trailed Monti and discovered 
that his paramour is in the very build- 
ing in witich they all live. 

urther complications have ensued 
by the fact that’ Larkin, a man who 
also lives in the apartment building, and 
who had been accused by his wife of 
flirting with Blanche, chased Monti 
into the Hawkins apartment from the 
fire escape when Monti had tried to 
escape that way to dress the last time, 
anid had been caught by the maid, 
gagged with a blanket over his head 
and locked by her in the closet. 

Mrs. Larkin has come to the apart- 
ment, called in by the Signora, who also 
knows her, and they are all discussing 
the detective matter when a noise 
comes from the closet. Blanche, who 
thinks that Monti has gotten out by 
the fire escape, as she did not know that 
the clothes were taken away and did 
not see him return, is petrified with 
fright. She is sure it is Monti. 

The maid confesses that she has 


caught a man in the room, and thinking 
him a burglar, has ‘locked him in the 
closet. Harry immediately becomes the 
stern husband and relentless judge. The 
women look on in breathlessly inter- 
ested intensity, verging on hysterics. 
The Signora takes the part of prose- 
cuting attorney in a large pink-and- 
white lace dressing gown: 


SIGNORA 
No hysterics, please. (To BLANCHE:) 
I’ve got my witnesses! 


BLANCHE 
Witnesses ? 


SIGNORA 
(Pointing to clothes closet:) All you 
have to do is to open that door and 
show me his condition. 
(Harry takes the key from BLANCHE 
and drags the quilted figure of Larkin 
from the closet.) 


MRS. LARKIN 
Oh, how awful. Who is it? 


SIGNORA 
The most unfaithful wretch ever al- 
lowed to go unhung. 


HARRY 
Now, my beauty! (Draws comforter 
from LARKIN, All three women scream. 
Harry gazes at LARKIN aghast.) 


MRS, LARKIN 


Andy! 


LARKIN 
Amanda! 


‘SIGNORA 
Good God! That’s not mine! 


* MRS, LARKIN 
(Suddenly furious:) 
You wretch! 


XPLAINING that it was heroism 
in search of a supposed burglar 
that had gotten him ‘into the closet, 
Larkin goes out with the semi-hyster- 
ical Mrs. Larkin. 
Monti is eventually dragged from the 
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clothes basket, and the Signora, im- 
mediately upon seeing his condition, 
understands the situation. Whereupon 
she leads him by the ear, remarking as 
she goes out into the hallway in the 
direction of her apartment: 


SIGNORA 
I’m going to smash up those damned 
twin beds! 


Which is to all practical purposes 
the end of the little play, as Harry and 
Blanche spend the time until the final 
curtain falls, in billing and cooing. 

What is “Twin Beds?” It is, ap- 
parently, a blow at the innocent propa- 
ganda of twin beds which is in such 
vogue at the present writing. The idea 
of dealing with a fad or fancy of the 
time which is in itself neither serious 
nor vital but rather silly, is one of the 
ways to achieve a farce situation. The 
situation in “Twin Beds” could be im- 
proved upon, undoubtedly; but the 
whole play is saved from mediocrity 
by good characterization, by the violent 
offset each character is for the other 
and by the fact that it has been, in the 
New York production, most excellently 
cast. 

The trick of picking out a little foible 
or trick or habit of the day and weav- 
ing a comedy in and out and through 
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it,as a design is woven throughout the 
threads of a tapestry, is a trick of deli- 
cate and graceful art, and marks Miss 
Mayo and Mr. Field conjointly as a 
very subtle pair of humorists. I confess 
that I have not read Mr. Field’s book; 
but I have seen the play, and where 
every once in a while I see a line of 
dialogue which only a woman could 
have written for another woman to 
speak, knowing her own sex, I also 
find here and there marks of the mas- — 
culine point of view which only a man 
with the more or less amused tolera- 
tion of his own sex which the average 
man possesses, could’ have written. 

Taken all in all, “Twin Beds” is a 
charming little play. It is very cleverly 
saved from anything smacking of the 
salacious, and is just about as risqué 
as the American public will permit, 
which is more a sort of impudent 
naughtiness of suggestion than any- 
thing else. 

As a race, we like impudence. It is 
more or less an ingrained national 
characteristic. The American girl is 
renowned for her charming impu- 
dence, the American male for his brass, 
which is the masculine phase of the. 
same thing. 

I rather like it myself. In fact, I can 
say, quite impudently, that I think 
Miss Mayo’s impudence is delightful. 
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A Theatrical Mother Goose 


By EDWARD ABBOTT 


Rock-a-by baby ; 

Up in the tree. 

What makes the wind, 

So fierce around thee? 
There’s only one reason; 
Look down below; 

An actor is telling, 

How he “hogged” the show. 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
Quarreled wherever she went. 
She went on the stage; 

Then her meanness and rage, 
Were simply called temperament. 


Oh dickery, dickery, dock. 
The “profession” got a shock ; 
An actor died one day, 
Who'd never written a play. 
Oh dickery, dickery, dock! 


Old King Cole was-a merry old soul, 
And laughed till he burst his clothes, 
When he saw the things, 

That are done by kings, 

In some of the “movie” shows. 


Jack and Jill, 

Went up the hill, 

When down fell hill and all. 

It is a fact; 

’Twas in an act, 

And scenes you know can fall. 


Hark, hark, the dogs do bark. 

And what do you think the reason? 
Some actors fell dead, 

When a manager said, 

“This is surely a splendid season.” 



































Striking a Balance 


On Stage and Screen 


OTIS. TURNER, 
TWO BRANCHES, 


VETERAN OF THE 
TELLS HOW THEIR 


METHODS ARE SIMILAR AND DISSIMILAR 


By Justus 


rT —~ | TIS TURNER arranged the 

O silverware in an even row on 

the luncheon table; then he 

shifted the water-glasses and the carafe 

to one side, and the coffee urn and cups 
to the other. 

“Here’s an illustration,’ he ex- 
plained, “of why the stage is similar, in 
many respects, to the motion pictures.” 

Looking carefully and trying not to 
appear dense, I saw only a lot of table- 
ware, glasses and the like. He caught 
the lack of comprehension in my gaze. 

“Here you have balance,” he went 
on. “But you, like nearly everyone else, 
wouldn’t realize it until I called it to 
your attention. You probably would 
have looked at it for the next six weeks, 
just as you would work over a puz- 
zle-picture, without arriving at an 
answer.” 

Gracefully, I admitted that much. 
Privately, I confessed to myself that I 
might have looked for six years—pos- 
sibly for some speck on the table linen, 
which he had covered, or a crack in a 
glass. 

“Now look again,” commanded the 
director. He arranged everything to one 
side of the table. 

“It doesn’t look quite natural,” I an- 
swered his unspoken question. 

“That’s just it,” he continued hap- 
pily. “On the screen, as on the stage, 
we must always struggle against offend- 
ing the subconscious mind with unnatu- 
ralness. Lack of balance is unnatural. 

“Did you ever notice that a well- 
painted picture always balances, one 














Dickinson 


side against the other? Did you ever 
notice that Nature always balances her 
landscapes? You haven’t? Of course 
you haven’t. Not one person in a hun- 
dred has. But if they. didn’t balance— 
the painting and the landscape—you - 
intuitively would feel that something 
was unnatural, something was wrong. 
Subconsciously you wouldn’t like the 
picture, although there is just the barest 
chance that you would be able to ex- 
plain why. 

“On the stage every scene should bal- 
ance; on the screen every scene must 
balance. Now, I'll tell you why: On 
the stage we can depend on the voices, 
to some extent, to keep the mind occu- ’ 
pied; but in the pictures we must trans- 
mit every thought through the eye. We 
first try to please the eye, to interest 
it; and then we must begin to tell a 
story so that the mind will become oc- 
cupied and not let the eye get into mis- 
chief. We mustn’t let the eye and the 
eye’s mind, become too analytical; we 
must keep them racing with the story. 

“One scene is not properly balanced. 
The eye telegraphs to the mind, ‘Some- 
thing wrong here.’ The mind telegraphs 
back, ‘What is it?’ And the eye says, 
‘I don’t know, but I’ll try to find out.’ 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the 
eye wont discover what the trouble is, 
but it will go searching around for 
something—and it will always find it. 
In the meantime the mind has lost in- 
terest’ in the picture and in the story, 
and you will go away from the theatre 
with the thought, ‘Somehow I didn’t 
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like that picture, although I just can’t 
tell why.’ 

“And the producer has lost his entire 
effect.” / 

In the meantime Mr. Turner uncon- 
sciously had been rearranging the ta- 
ble’s burden to get balance. 

“On the stage,” he coftinued, “with 
its widtli of up to thirty-four feet, it is 
usually comparatively easy to strike a 
balance, and yet keep your figures in 
motion—another essential which pre- 
vents the eye from tiring of the pic= 
ture. But on the screen we frequently 
work with a foreground of six feet— 
that is, our stage is only six feet wide. 
And in that six feet we must preserve 
‘balance. Sometimes our background is 
a mile in width. And in it we must bal- 
ance the action. 

“I have trained my camera man at 
the Universal studio to help me. He is 
naturally an artist. When I forget, he 
remembers ; and frequently in the midst 
of a scene, he will stop me and say, 
‘Things don’t look just right. Your bal- 
ance is off.’” 


Out of an experience of twenty-six 

years as a stage director, and seven 
‘years as a film director, Otis Turner has 
constructed the paradoxical expression 
that the two branches of the amusement 
industry are so much alike that they 
are dangerously different. 

Sound, of course, forms the great 
dividing line. Next comes the stage’s 
scenic limitations, in a manner offset- 
ting the disadvantages of its dumb 
brother. Last—and this may surprise 
you—is the screen’s demand for ear- 
nestness, faithfulness to detail, and ac- 
curacy—for lacking any or all of which 
the stage may ask forgiveness. It is 
idiocy to demand that a staged storm at 
sea give the effect of the real. But the 
motion picture must be real. 

Other essentials appear quite natu- 
ral, but the screen’s vital demand for 
earnestness strikes a chord of oddity. 

“Unless a photo-player is earnest he 
is certain to fail,” asserted Mr. Tur- 
ner; “but it is different with, the stage. 
Take Louis James—a great actor, but 
I believe he didn’t have a serious mo- 
ment in his life. Because he was a great 


actor he could fool his audience. In the 
most emotional scenes he would spring 
jests on the stage and poke fun at the 
actors around him. At the same time he 
could make the people out in front 
believe he was the very essence of seri- 
ousness. Did you suppose he could have 
done that on the screen? Never in the 
world. 

“Put him on a ten-foot foreground, 
just as if he were sitting opposite you 
at your drawing-room table,—he would 
be in just as intimate relation on the 
screen,—and do you believe you 
wouldn’t know quickly enough that he 
was cutting antics? You see every ex- 
pression, every movement of his lips 
and eyes, every gesture. Your screen 
audience finds you out the moment you 
lose seriousness and earnestness of 
purpose. 

“On the stage the actor is yards away 
from his audience. His features and 
expressions are not all too clear. His 
voice ,covers -his lack of earnestness, 
and many of his technical defects. On 
the screen he is just himself—right 
there before you, talking to you, almost 
rubbing shoulders with you. 

“T could mention a dozen stage actors 
who do not take their work seriously 
and earnestly. Somehow, lots of people 
on the stage get the idea into their 
heads that their business in life is fool- 
ing the public. Most of them succeed 
in doing it; many of them delight in 
practicing it; some of them believe it 
is the mark of a great artist. But when 
a screen player gets that idea into his 
head he might as well turn in his resig- 
nation. ‘ 

“Tt is easy enough to say things you 
don’t mean, or that you don’t feel, but 
you try to act things you don’t mean or 
feel, and then note what little convic- 
tion you carry. This is one of the points 
wherein the motion-picture player must 
be the better artist than the stage 
player.” 


R. TURNER went under the Froh- 
man management, as a stage di- 
rector, early in the career of that 
noted. manager; later he was a stage 
director for Jacob Litt, and for 
years he was under Henry W. Savage. 
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Seven years ago he met William Selig 
in Chicago. 

“Why not have a try at the pictures ?” 
asked the film manufacturer, then a 
small frog in a small puddle. 

“Impossible,” said the stage di- 
rector. “I don’t like them. They mean 
nothing.” 

That remark lef everything open to 
argument. In the course of the discus- 
sion, Mr. Selig got Mr. Turner’s prom- 
ise to visit the Selig Company’s Chicago 
studio. The stage director did, investi- 
gated, found there was “something to 
the motion pictures,” and capitulated. 

“T’ll try it for a while,” he decided. 

To repeat, that was seven years ago. 
Just the other day, old-time acquaint- 
ances bumped into Mr. Turner at the 
Biltmore Hotel in New York and at the 
Universal Company’s head offices. (He 
is one of the two men in charge of the 
Universal’s Los Angeles plant.) He 
was on his vacation ; he was talking mo- 
tion pictures with all of the fire and 
enthusiasm of a beginner. 

“I am having the time of my life,” 
he confided to a friend. 

“Going out hunting or fishing, or 
staying in town for the baseball 
games ?” asked the other with all of the 
New Yorker’s idea of real, unadul- 
terated pleasure. 

“Nothing of the kind,” returned the 
film director. “I am getting some inside 
lines on the picture business—studying 
all of my company’s studios, going over 
plans with directors, watching all of 
the new improvements, and looking up 
people. I haven’t had so much fun since 
I was a kid.” 

“T suppose there are times when you 
rest,” suggested the friend, pointedly. 

“Rest?” roared the producer. 
“What’s this but rest? This is a vaca- 
tion with real trimmings—nothing to 
do but to enjoy myself—not even the 
labor of looking for something to do.” 

Working under the regular theatrical 
producers during the winter seasons, 
Mr. Turner passed five summers with 
the Sells Brothers’ circus, and for fif- 
teen summers took out his own minstrel 
companies, starring such players as Dan 
Mason, Louis Wesley and James Brad- 
ley, the tenor. 


STRIKING A BALANCE ON 


“I believe,” he said, “that I apply all 
of the stage rules to pictures, except — 
the rules of voice.” ne 


WHEN Mr. Turner joined the Selig 

forces seven.-years ago, players 
were difficult to obtain. They had little 
regard for the pictures ; they considered 
that by appearing in them they were de-_ 
grading their profession. 

“When we sought to employ actors) 
they usually laughed at us,” said the 
director. “We could get only the cheap- 
er, less competent ones, who needed 
money so badly that they would do al- 
most anything. No actor or actress of 
note had appeared before the camera 
to pave the way; and the lesser lights ~ 
were not the ones to set the fashion. — 

“In those days our foreground was 
from twenty-five to thirty feet from the’ 
camera, whereas to-day we frequently 
play up to ten feet. There was method 
in our madness. In the first place we 
wanted to get immensity into our pic- 
tures, knowing that this was one of our 
big points over the spoken stage. And 
then again we had to protect ourselves 
against the constantly-changing casts. 

“Many times I have started a picture 
with one leading woman, using three or 
four before it was completed. Leading 
Woman No. 1 would be offered a stage 
engagement, or would get tired, or 
would listen to the arguments of her 
professional friends against the films, 
or would have a fit of temperament— 
something the film director of to-day 
will not countenance—and off she 
would go. Then we would get another 
leading woman of about the same 
height and general appearance. Off she 
would go, after playing a few scenes. 
This performance would go on three 
and four times during the taking of a 
reel. We had no way of holding our 
people—they wouldn't sign contracts. 

“One thing we did do: we insisted 
on keeping the costumes, so that our 
leading characters would at least be able 
to dress alike.” 

Five dollars a day was considered an 
excellent wage for film actors of those 
days. Photo-plays costing a few hun- 
dred dollars, where to-day they cost 
thousands, were considered great risks. 
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The public was not particularly sym- 
pathetic, and it was often difficult to 
get “outside jocations.” Then, as the 
motion-picture industry prospered, the 
stock company came into being. And 
then came the so-called “crazes”— 
many of which, by the way, Mr. Tur- 
ner fathered. 


“QOME one had to be the pioneer,” 

he told me. “I had to keep putting 
out something new, to keep up interest, 
and our material for plots was light. 
For the first two years and a half I 
worked up all of my plots, some of 
them from ideas for which we paid 
from three to five dollars, for the 
scenario was unknown in those days, 
but mostly from my own ideas. I would 
get a picture idea and we would go to 
work on it, sometimes changing it al- 
together, to suit all sorts of conditions, 
before we had completed it. 

“The first selling cowboy feature was 
mine, a one-reel photo-play called ‘The 
Cowboy Millionaire.’ Before it had 
been on the market-six weeks, nearly 
every film manufacturer in the country 
was putting out the same sort. For 
years the cowboy picture was the most 
popular feature in the United. States, 
and Europe still demands it. Then I 
started the war-picture fever by pro- 
ducing ‘Stirring Days in Old Virginia,’ 
and ‘Brother Against Brother,’ the Vir- 
ginia film being the first really big pic- 
ture ever made in America. For it I 
used sixty horses and one hundred and 
fifty men from the Illinois National 
Guard. Then I was the pioneer in the 
so-called feature picture business, first 
issuing ‘The Spirit of ’76’ and ‘Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware.’ ” 

Having been for five summers a 
member of a circus, Mr. Turner con- 
ceived the idea of producing an animal 
photo-play, the first of its kind in the 
world. It was called “Hunting Big 
Game in Africa,” and it was supposed 
to portray Roosevelt’s strenuous so- 
journ in the wilds. I remember that at 
the time I believed it the greatest pho- 
to-play ever produced ; and two or three 
years ago when some one told me that 
every scene had been enacted in Selig’s 
Chicago studio, I informed the chap as 


nicely as I could that I didn’t believe 
him. But he was right. ; 

“We had no ‘punch’ for the picture,” 
said Director Turner. “We had to have 
something bigger than anything else, 
and I decided it would be a good plan 
to shoot a lion before the camera. How- 
ever, Roosevelt had not shot a lion, and 
we were following his travels pretty 
closely. I argued that Roosevelt had 
gone to Africa to shoot a lion, and that 
he would stay there until he did. So we 
shot ours, the actor firing a blank shell 
at the beast, before the camera, and an 
expert marksman, perched on a fence . 
outside the camera’s range, firing a real 
bullet at the same time and bringing the 
beast down. 

“Three days of frightful suspense 
followed. We knew we could not re- 
lease the film unless T. R. brought, 
down his lion. Then came the news 
through the papers that he had suc- 
ceeded. And we sent out our picture— 
Roosevelt, lion, African wilds and all, 
taken in Chicago.” 

“Lost in the Jungle,” which Turner’s 
Selig company made in Florida four 
years ago, was the biggest selling, 
straight dramatic picture of one reel 
ever produced. Three hundred and 
ninety-seven prints were sold through- 
out the world, while nowadays the 
manufacturer considers himself for- 
tunate if he sells eighty. The profit on 
this one, reel was about forty thousand 
dollars. 

For the purpose of taking animal 
pictures, Director Turner invented an 
arena, a triangular cage, with a painted 
steel back, and with the camera set 
outside the apex. The arena was about 
seventy-five feet long and forty feet 
wide at the widest part. 

“We would dress up the cage to rep- 
resent any sort of jungle or wilds we 
desired,” explained the director. “In 
the back was a trap door, screened by 
foliage, through which the animals 
were projected. The camera was set so 
that what we call the ‘camera lines’ 
were just inside the cage, and showed 
no part of it but the back, which, as I 
have said, was painted as scenery. 

“One scene required that the heroine 
and leading character, who, by the way, 























was Kathlyn Williams, stagger up the 
cage and faint on the camera side of a 
large log. As she is recovering, a layge 
_leopard comes on. Knowing animals 
and how they would act under certain 
conditions, after my summers with the 
circus, I knew the leopard would first 
crouch and then would spring on his 
prey. So I had a helper stand outside 
the cage—and, therefore outside the 
camera lines—holding a live chicken. 
Just as the leopard was almost upon 
Miss Williams he was to thrust the 
chicken through the bars and distract 
the animal’s attention while the actress 
escaped. Miss Williams was to be 
shown ready to attack the beast with a 
large knife, whereupon the scene was 
to be cut, or stopped, as it were. 

“Everything went splendidly for the 
first negative. (We were making two, 
one for America and one for Europe.) 
In the next scene we used a leopard 
trained to play dead, the impression 
given to the audience being that Miss 
Williams had killed him. But when we 
played for the second negative in the 
live leopard scene, things went differ- 
ently. 

“Angered because he had been fooled 
in the scene for the first negative, when 
the chicken was snatched away as he 
sprang for it, the leopard did not fly 
at the chicken, but he dropped neatly 
down on Miss Williams’ blonde head. 
Then my helper shook the chicken des- 
perately before him, and the beast left 
the actress and went after the fowl 
again. We gave it to him this time. 

“It was one of the screen’s most 
thrilling scenes. Miss Williams re- 
ceived seven small wounds, but to her 
credit let me say that she went on play- 
ing animal scenes that same day. 

“Animal pictures made then, such as 
‘Captain Kate,’ ‘Back to the Primitive,’ 
and ‘Zululand,’ have outsold all other 
animal pictures produced. So have the 
Indian pictures, which I started with 
‘Custer’s.Last Stand.’ They are still 
being widely produced and displayed, 
also being extremely popular abroad.” 


WE WENT back to a comparison of 
the films and the spoken stage. 


Director Turner had told me that he 
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considered American players, whether 
for the screen or for the theatres, the 
best in the world. 

“When we began producing pic- 
tures,” he continued, “we made our act- 
ing too violent, not taking our rules 
from the spoken stage. Since that time 
all rules and mfethods have changed. 
First we adopted the styles of the for- 
eign film players, and then we gradual- 
ly combined them with the natural 
American school of acting. 

“American pictures sell, the world 
over, better than any other films—so — 
much better, in fact, that there is really 
no comparison. When I first went into 
the films the best selling photo-plays, 
here and elsewhere, were those made 
abroad. But only a year ago or so I 
noticed a sign in London that showed 
how they considered the American 
photo-plays. It read: ‘Cinema—Display- 
ing Pictures Equal to the Best Yan- 
kees.’, ; 

“*There’s a reason,’ as the advertise- 
ment reads. We are more ingenious 
over here, more quick to invent, more 
daring, and more intelligent. We watch 
our public more closely. Our actors are _ 
more capable, more earnest and more 
intelligent, and they try to assume char- 
acters that are real, and not theatrical. 
It is the same in the motion pictures as 
it is on the stage. This is in spite of 
the fact that the Italian extra people 
who play for the screen are better than 
the Americans; they seem to live their 
parts better and to give way to them. 


’ Yet our professionals are far better 


than the Italian professionals. 

“We never can hope to equal the Ital- 
ians, our only serious competitors, in 
the production of spectacular pictures. 
They can produce them for a/fifth the 
cost that-would burden us. The Italian 
director can get thousands for twenty- 
five cents a day; over here we must pay 
three dollars a day, give the ‘extra’ his 
carfare, his luncheon, and if he is kept 
late, his dinner. All of which mounts 
high on the expense account when, one 
is employing several hundred persons. 

“I have just produced ‘Damon and 
Pythias,’ in which I used several thou- 
sand ‘extras.’ I must confess that it is a 
moot question whether this picture will 
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ever justify its expense. Yet I believe it 
is one of the best feature pictufes ever 
sent out. 

. “I have just produced, too, what I 
‘call a punchless picture—one without 
a thrill or a tense situation. It is called 
*The Open Shutters,’ and is the book 
of that name, picturized. It tells a 
sweet, likable story, and I believe it 
will be a big success. Nearly all of the 
‘successful pictures tell a good story. 


“you probably know that nearly all 
the big people in the motion pic- 
tures of to-day are from the stage. That 
"is one reason why we are making so 
much better pictures. We are using peo- 
ple who make a profession of acting. 
© Look at the pictures of a few years 
» ago, and you cannot but notice the 
crudeness of the acting—actors passing 
- before each other on the screen, awk- 
ward movements, unnatural gestures, 
no balance, impossible scenery, incor- 
rect costumes, and badly told stories. 
“And the same sort of improve- 
ment is being made in the films that 
“has been made on the stage during 
the last fifteen or twenty years. We 
“have got away entirely from the theat- 
Tical. Twenty years ago the actor who 
~ had the most powerful voice, and who 
could swing the most violent gestures, 
' was considered the greatest. Now he 
would be laughed at. 
“T tell my players who come from the 


_ stage that they must follow all the . 


stage rules, except that they must for- 
get that they can talk. I impress that 
they should only suggest with their 
faces. If they try to do more, they 
“mouth. On the stage this mouthing is 
not so apparent—the actor is far away 
- from the audience, and again, his words 
cover his act. But on the screen there 
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is nothing so bad as the overdoing of 
anything. 

“Here is a peculiar condition: The 
greatest screen players are not particu- 
larly good looking, yet the uppermost 
desire of every film magnate is to get 
handsome men and beautiful women 
who can act. Popularity seems to come 
almost entirely through personality. ‘On 
the stage they call it magnetism and 
temperament; on the screen we call it 
‘getting over.’ 

“Earnestness of purpose makes for 
success. The good actor realizes very 
early that he must be earnest, studious, 
correct as to dress, and with true ap- 
plication. Virtually all of the screen 
stars of to-day are earnest: J. Warren 
Kerrigan, William Worthington, Her- 
bert Rawlinson, Anna Little, Cleo 
Madison; that dainty sweetheart of 
picturedom, Mary Pickford, a bundle 
of nerves and honest purpose; King 
Baggot, William Shea, Vivian Pres- 
cott, and others that come to my mind 
—all wrapped up in their work. 

“Few beginners are earnest. They 
see the funny side of everything, the 
incongruities of the stage, and until 
they become imbued with the purpose 
of the work, they don’t get very far. 

“Generally “speaking; that _ which 
makes a good stage actor makes a good 
screen actor. But the very clever screen 
actor might be impossible on the stage, 
because of his voice alone.” 

He turned to me with an apology. 
“T wish I could explain in just what 
ways the films and the stage are differ- 
ent, but that would be a matter of a 
million items, all small and insignifi- 
cant. They are really brothers, one 
dumb but free to play or strive where 
he pleases; the other, with all of his 
faculties, imprisoned in a theatre.” 
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SAM AND THE STREET-CAR 


ig IS said that Sam Bernard, the comedian, was standing in a crowded street- 
car not long ago, hanging to a strap. For some unknown reason the car sud- 


denly stopped, and Mr. Bernard was precipitated into the lap of a young and 
very pretty woman. 
The actor arose and bowed profoundly. 
“Madam,” he said, “this is the first time the street-car company ever conferred 


- a favor on me.” 

















Famous Speeches a 


by Famous Friars 


ABBOT JOHN W. RUMSEY 


COMES 


IN FOR MORE OR 


LESS OF A BENEDICTION 


Editor’s Note: The Friars’ Club is one of the most notable of Gotham’s— 
many notable organizations. In the little brownstone building in West Forty-fifth — 
Street, between Sixth Avenue and Broadway, one may find some of the most 
brilliant men of America—playwrights, novelists, poets, actors, painters, 
diplomats, managers, newspaper men, magazine writers, critics. 

At certain intervals the Friars give dinners to their members distinguished in 
the arts and crafts of the stage, music, literature and other professions represented. 
among them. To the good fortune of THE GREEN Book MaGazine has fallen ex- 
clusive selection of the speeches made at these dinners by men from over all 
the world, representing to the laymen the ideals of the American Theatre, and 


the achievements of American Art. 


In this number THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE presents speeches made at @ 
dinner given by the Friars to their Abbot, John W. Rumsey, who in the course of — 
a year lifted the club from debt to affluence. 





RIAR RENNOLD WOLF, 
F introduced by Friar Dean Ed- 
|} ward Everett Pidgeon, acting 
as toastmaster, was the first speaker of 
the evening at the Hotel Astor. He 
went gayly into his subject: 


RIAR DEAN, Brother Friars and 
imported attractions: (Laughter.) 
Some men are born great, some achieve 
greatness, and others have Friar din- 
ners thrust upon them. (Laughter.) 
Your gastronomic lightning has not hit 
me yet. Nine consecutive times I have 
sat up here among the monologue ar- 
tists, telling another fellow how good he 
is, and glorifying with indigestion or a 
souse (laughter) some man whom I 
thought merely my equal until I re- 
ceived the invitation. (Laughter. ) 
Thus far, however, I have failed to 
qualify for head-line honors. The ver- 
bal bouquets have not been left at my 
plate. One firm of theatrical managers 
in this city has promised to send me a 
wreath one of these days, but it is to 
be of poison ivy (laughter) and I have 
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got to die to get that. No body of men 
ever has commanded me to banquet. I 
have not yet heard an invitation that 
conveyed even the faint fervor of that 
mocking inquiry “Polly wants a 
cracker?” No one ever banquets a 
newspaper man unless it be for the pur- 
pose of dropping something into his 
coffee. 

A survey of your dinners past and 
present compels the conclusion that to 
be eligible to your head-line class one 
must be an actor, the former proprietor 
of a medicine show (laughter), a mu- 
sical comedy librettist-with a batting 
average of less than two hundred, or a 
theatrical treasurer. I assume that on 
account of the last qualification you are 
setting off your epicurean pyrotechnics 
to-night in honor of John W. Rumsey. 
(Applause.) For, flatter himself as he 
will by rubber-stamping his letters 
“Business Manager,” it was as treas- 
urer of Daly’s Theatre that most of us 
first met him. All the world loves. a 
lover and a man with authority to write 
passes. (Laughter.) My recollection of 
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ae at Daly’s Theatre i is that 
"he always had the authority and never 
the inclination. (Laughter.) To the 
‘seeker after passes he was about as 
ial as the president of the American 
‘Company. You came for a free 
ticket and you found the North Pole. 
“Also you left at the box-office eight dol- 
ad money and your watch. (Laugh- 
ter 
' The theatrical treasurer or business 
manager is the most magnificent of our 
» Public Works. In most communities the 
Citizens point to him with pride, as they 
do to the City Hall—some city halls 
“(laughter)—or to. the local brewer’s 
wife (laughter), or to the man who 
has run down three children in his au- 
* tomobile. He is of moderate salary and 
enormous income. Mr. Rumsey went 
to work for Daniel Frohman one Mon- 
“day morning with not more than a 
_ toothpick in his pocket, and the follow- 
ing Saturday night he owned a lumber 
yard. (Laughter.) 
There is something majestic and im- 
- posing about a theatrical treasurer. He 
arrives at the theatre in time to do the 
_ day’s banking and returns again at 
_ hight long enough to count up and see 
that his employer is not holding out 
anything on him. On the occasion of 
my first visit to Long Branch, I asked 
my companion to point out the various 
‘places of interest to me. He showed me 
the beautiful English-style home of 
Hearn, the dry-goods man; directed my 
attention to the estates of the late John 
_ Michael and of Guggenheim, the cop- 
- per magnate. 
“But what is that wonderful palace 
“over yonder?” I said, “—the one with 
the gold dome and the diamond studded 
e?” 
“Oh, that,” he says, “belongs to John 
W. Rumsey. ” (Laughter. ) 
“But what is that little shack back of 
-Rumsey’s stable?” I asked. 
“That,” he replied, “is Daniel Froh- 
man’s.” 
Rumsey held the mortgage on it. 
You may always distinguish between 
the treasurer and the owner of the 
theatre by their shirts. (Laughter.) The 
theatrical treasurers invariably wear 
silk shirts. It isa sort of uniform among 




















































them. The owner wears a sweater. 
(Laughter. ) 

The great danger to this republic lies 
not so much in Standard Oil or any 
other gigantic trust, as in the possible 
combination of theatrical treasurers. No 
system has yet been devised to defeat 
their scheme of high finance. Once 
every season, along about the first of 
the year, after they have taken inven- 
tory and indexed their packages of 
stock certificates and bonds, they tender 
themselves a benefit. (Laughter. ) Last 
December they gave one, announcing 
that it was for the destitute and decrepit 
members. A week later the destitute 
and decrepit members, with the pro- 
ceeds, rented the Metropolitan Opera 
House for a ball, and danced all night. 
( Laughter. ) 

Before entering the theatrical pro- 
fession, Mr. Rumsey was always hunt- 
ing for trouble. He was a detective. 
(Laughter.) He didn’t wait until the 
Pinkertons came after him. He went to 
them and gave himself up. (Laughter.) 
They put him to work en a notorious 
get-rich-quick swindle, and a week 
later, the get-rich-quick gang took him 
into the firm. Then the get-rich-quick 
people engaged the Pinkertons to watch 
Rumsey. (Laughter.) He-made an ex- 
cellent’ detective. Once they set him to 
work on a murder case. He ran down 
the guilty man all right, but in doing so 
stumbled across evidence that entitled 
the murderer to an absolute divorce. 
(Laughter.) The condemned man ob- 
tained his divorce decree just before 
going to the electric chair, and he de- 
clared that he was satisfied, and he 
thanked Rumsey and said that he 
thought he had received an even break. 

In the beginning I meant to say that 
our Abbot, when waited upon by the 
Committee, at first was reluctant to ac- 
cept this dinner. Eugene Kelsey Allen 
volunteered to substitute (laughter and 
applause), and Walter Moore said that 
he was up in the part and could un- 
derstudy. (Laughter.) Mr. Rumsey 
finally accepted on condition that he be 
given the box-office and sidewalk privi- 
leges. 

In our humble way to-night we are 
endeavoring to make him feel a small 













measure of the affection in which we 
hold him. I could go on and tell you 
that as a boy at Gateshead on Tyne, 
England, his favorite pastime was to 
play Dick Turpin, highwayman, and 
that as a man the greatest success the 
Lyceum Theatre has ever known under 
his business management was “The 
Thief.” (Laughter and applause.) I 
could also tell you that when a youth 
he sang in the Exeter Cathedral choir, 
and that his voice was a sort of pink 
pajama tenor. (Laughter.) But none 
of those things would endear him any 
more to the members who have blindly 
followed his leadership to success and 
solvency. 

In acting as his agent to-night, my 
chief duty is to introduce him to his 
employer, Daniel Frohman. Since ac- 
cepting the responsibilities of the Friar 
Abbot, Mr. Frohman has not seen much 
of him. In fact, only the other day Mr. 
Frohman asked me if I ever heard from 
John. (Applause and laughter.) 

There have happened three events of 
universal importance lately—the arrival 
of Halley’s comet, the return of Colo- 
nel Roosevelt and the reélection of 
Abbot Rumsey. (Applause.) We tied a 
tin can to the comet’s tail; we are can- 
ning as much of Mr. Roosevelt as we 
can; and I now turn over to your mer- 
cies Daniel Frohman’s white slave, 
John W. Rumsey. (Great applause.) 

(Cries of “What is the matter with 
John W. Rumsey ? He’s all right. Who’s 
all right? Rumsey. Why? Because.”’) 


Friar Henry Watterson, the noted 
Kentucky editor and author, was the 
next speaker, prefacing his remarks 
with the story of Bonamy Price, “the 
greatest mathematician in the world, 
and the greatest bore.” 

“And on a convivial occasion,’ went 
on the editor, “true to his latter charac- 
teristic, he submitted to the dinner 
‘What is your idea of heaven? Each 
of the guests was required to make an 
answer. When it came to Roscoe Con- 
klin, he said: ‘My idea of heaven is just 
such a dinner as this three hundred and 
sixty-five days im the year, without 
money and without price’” Colonel 
Watterson continued: 


; ee 
But: dear, dear, boys, on one point 
let me admonish you: Wherever 
there is a woman at stake, you lie. 
(Laughter.) In order that in some mo- 
ment of effusion and inebriety you may 
by chance tell the truth, accustom your- 
self to lying. : . 

In the country where I.come from 
there have been all manner of expedi- 
ents to explain at home those late hours 
of which Burns has written so eloquent- 
ly. A friend of mine going home upon 
a cold winter morning, dropping his 
shoes in the hall below and his coat out- 
side, creeping into the room where his - 
wife was lying, with a little six-months’ ~ 


. old baby in the cradle, sat down on the 


side of the bed, and began to rock the 


' cradle. When he was nearly frozen,—he 


had sneezed, he had coughed, to wake — 
that recalcitrant woman, to discover 
that he was sitting, as a good and hon- 
est pater familias, rocking the cradle,— 
she opened her eyes, and she said, “Oh, ~ 
come to bed. The baby isn’t in that — 
cradle.” (Laughter. ) 
But the best of these forestays 
against the wifely wrath I heard the ~ 
other day, and it seemed to me quite a 
corker. Jones came in a little groggy © 
and very late, but he managed to get his — 
clothes off and his hat off, and looked 
over at the bed, and a chunk of moon- — 
light came, and he saw his wife’s hand 
hanging out of the bed. She was sound 
asleep. He crept upon all fours and be- © 
gan to lick her hand, and she said, “Is 
that you, Fido?” 


HE show business and the news- 
paper business are closely allied.” 
For the most part they turn night into 
day. I don’t believe that any man, not 
upon the stage, who has lived in our 
country during the last one hundred 
years, has been so close to the stage_as 

I have been. 
I first entered a theatre, led by one.of 


the greatest American actors when ~~ 


I was a child, by the stage door, and the. 
stage door has been as open to me as 
my own door from that day to this. 
And I can truly say, and call some wit- 
nesses here present to-night to witness 
it, that I have never dishonored it. (Ap- 
plause.) And I have had a certain rela- — 











ym to the drama. Oh, dear! After the 
cond bottle of wine at twelve o'clock 
night I can produce ten. And suc- 
sses, too. Ask my dear old friend Dan 
Tohman. Why, three.or four years ago 
produced a play here in this town. No- 
dy gives me credit for it. I suppose 
think that I have honor enough, or 
t I have no literary or dramatic am- 
ions; but I produced a play in this 
mm which was its greatest modern 
success. It was called “The Witching 
Hour.” (Laughter.) I did this by a 
onal Kentucky process which is 
“known as hypnotic. (Laughter. ) 
As a matter of fact, a more absurd 
production could not have been con- 
“ceived than “The Witching Hour.” 
Fancy a gambler in the city of Louis- 
ville having a Corot. (Laughier.) Fancy 
a gambler knowing the difference be- 
“tween a Corot and a hole in the ground. 
oomph But fancy a Justice of the 
“Supreme Court of the United States 
‘going into this gambler’s house at mid- 
night to“look at a Corot. (Laughter.) 
























happened. There was a gambler in 
Louisville whom Augustus Thomas 
“mever met or heard of; and if he had 
ever had the money to buy a Corot, he 
d all the artistic sensibilities and 
knowledge to distinguish a Corot from 
-a Meissonier. He lived and died in 
Louisville a gambler, and was borne to 
his grave by the best people of that 
_ town, leaving behind him nothing but 
bts and friends. 
And when I saw Jack Mason walk 
out upon the stage—and Jack had never 
own this man—my throat choked and 
rs came to my eyes, for his walk up- 
‘on the stage, the tones of his voice were 
precisely the tones of my comrade of 
four years in the Confederate service, 
my gambler friend of thirty years after 
_ the war, Eli Marks. And there is a 
ae of the Supreme Court of the 
‘United States from Kentucky who 
bly might not have gone to Eli 
arks’ house to look at the Corot, but 
who had been there many times with 
me to take a drink of whiskey. (Laugh- 
ter.) 
Well, well, we are out of debt, aren’t 
we? And it is great. It is great to be 
























nd yet, dear fellow Friars, it actually — 





out of debt. I know alt about it. And 
I am sure that we do owe it to this 
blasted Britisher. If he was so success- 
ful in working a mortgage upon the 
shack of Daniel Frohman, it was a lit- 
tle thing to pull us out of the hole. 
Anyhow, we are here. Here we are; 
and I wish to close by saying how hap- 
py it makes me to be one of you, to be 
remembered by you. I am not going to 
quite admit the being of an old man, 
but there is an old song, an old English 
song, that maybe our dear Abbot 
knows, the last verse of which I have 
often thought: 


“And when at the close I must throw 
off this frail covering, 
Which I have worn for three-score 
years and ten, ‘ 
On the brink of the grave I’ll not seek 
to keep hovering, 
Nor my thread wish to spin o’er 
again; 
But my face in the glass I’ll serenely 
survey, 
And with smiles count each wrinkle 
and furrow, 
And this worn out old stock which is 
threadbare to-day, 
Shall become. everlasting to-mor- 
row.” 


(Great applause, all rising.) 


Friar Augustus Thomas, the play- 
wright, came next. He told the story of 
the man of Missouri, coming home 
from a banquet in mid-winter. “He had 
a pretty hot caucus, considerable liquid 
refreshment,’ said the speaker, “and 
when he struck a little brook where he 
had been wont to get water, he broke 
a hole through the ice and put his face 
down and sucked up a quart or so, and 
then he said, ‘Oh God, I wish I knew 
where I could get a good cold drink.” 
He spoke on: 


T is our mood that colors the occa- 

sion. It is our mood, perhaps, or his 
mood, that makes Mr. Wolf think 
newspaper men have been overlooked 
in the giving of banquets. The news- 
paper men have invited that attitude by 
banquet givers. I remember years ago 



































-fAMOUS SPEECHES BY FAMOUS FRIARS 


when it was the custom to make bets. 


that a man couldn’t eat thirty quail in 
thirty days, that a sash one who bet he 
could find a man of that kind, went 
down to Newspaper Row and picked up 
a friend on a five-cent morning paper, 
explained to him the conditions of his 
bet, and he said, “You can eat thirty 
quail in thirty days, can’t you?” He 
said, “God! partner, make it turkeys.” 
(Laughter. ) 

I don’t believe, however, that Wolf 
will have to die in order to get that 
wreath of poison ivy~He only has to 
go on in his modest way serving the 
public as he serves them now (laugh- 
ter)—and I don’t use the word “serve” 
in its offensive sense or in any of its 
offensive senses—because when I think 
of Mr. Wolf and his record, the word 
“serve” has more senses than one. 
(Laughter.) We don’t want him to die 
in order to get what is justly coming 
to him. (Laughter.) 

On the boat over this time there was 
a. newspaper man from Chicago, a 
rather brilliant fellow, and he was 
called upon to respond at the Captain’s 
dinner, to something that. was said 
about the ladies. And in a moment of 
extemporization he dashed off on the 
paper a little line that I don’t think I 
shall garble in the recollection, and he 
said, “Here is to the young girls, not 
too young, for the good die young, and 
who wants a dead one?” (Applause.) 
“So here is to the old girls, not too 
old, for the old dye too, and who wants 
a dyed one?” (Laughter. ) 

I was not the only sufferer from 
alliteration. When Mr. Pidgeon intro- 
duced Marse Henry Watterson he in- 
troduced Marse Henry as a friend, a 
fighter, and a Friar, and I know it was 
only the presence of the ladies while 
he was on that letter F that kept him 
(great laughter) from saying something 
about the Colonel’s capacity as a Flirter. 
Because, before Marse Henry was a 
Friar he was a roaster, and those who 
knew him in his youth tell me he was 
a most attractive broiler, too. He is a 
wonderful man, this Henry Watterson. 
He is a great friend of all men in our 
allied professions. He speaks too mod- 
estly of himself when he tells or hints 


slightly of his services to the theatre 
and his long associations with it. I am 
more than proud to have him allude to 
me as even a telepathic collaborator on 
a play that seemed to reflect the condi- 
tions of his town. So we are more than 
gratified to have Marse Henry here and 
we are more than highly honored. - 
We can speak of Henry Watterson ~ 
because he is a Friar without going out- 
side the subject of our dinner. Years 
ago when Horace Porter left Paris 
there was a banquet given him there by 
the American Chamber of Commerce, 
which was attended by the French 
Cabinet and its president ; and the most 
distinguished speaker there, notwith- 
standing that Horace himself was a 
figure, was Henry Watterson, who has 
addressed us to-night. He spoke one 
phrase that sent the goose flesh up and 
down my spinal column—and that is 
always the surest test of the right thing 
rightly said. He was speaking of the 
fact that Porter had recovered the re- 
mains of Paul Jones and was sending 
them home, which we all knew, and 
alluding to the fact, not so well known 
to the Frenchmen there, that every 
American boy had been brought up on 
the stories of Paul Jones, the great sea 
fighter. And in his finish he said, 
“Horace Porter has rescued Paul Jones 
from fiction and given him to history.” 
(Applause.) That is the kind of phrase 
that you hate a man for having spoken 
when you might have thought of it 
yourself, if you had had his telepathic 
sense and a generation to do it in. 
The advance agent said that our be- 
loved Abbot stumbled upon evidence 
that gave an absolute divorce to a con- 
demned man. And then we find among 
the aphorisms the Abbot’s statement of 
“When in doubt, try ice cream.” And 
we are smitten with the delicate sub- 
tlety of a Committee of Arrangements 
that puts the ice cream in an old hat. 
(Laughter.) Insinuation could go no 
further. And then with the wonderful 
team work for which this organization 
is so credited, Mr. Pidgeon gets on his 
feet and says that the Abbot has al- 
ways stood for something. Personally 
I know him to be ambidexferous, as 
Mr. Bill Nye said of his cow, and you'll 





~ remember how Bill Nye, writing of his 


cow, said, “This cow of mine is ambi- 
dexterous, if I may use a word far 
above my situation in life, by which I 
mean to say that she not only gives 
milk, but ploughs.” And this Abbot not 
only presides at dinners and has the so- 
cial side of a great and genial gentle- 
man—amy God, I dropped into that stuff 
too—but he has financial facility. : 

Now whether it is in the history of 
an organization or in the history of a 
man, the forward strides are made only 
in our unselfish moments. We may get 
on in our greed; we may gather to our- 
selves in our selfishness, but we expand 
only when we can for the moment for- 
get ourselves and do something for an- 
other. (Applause.) The vice of all dis- 
integration, the trouble with all diffi- 
culty, physical or mental or spiritual, 
is its congestion. Some great doctor 
said, ““There is only one disease, and 
that is congestion ; and there is only one 
cure, and that is circulation.” 

A man talking to you as I am trying 
to talk limps and halts-only if for the 
moment his thoughts come back to him- 
self. If he is thinking of you he can 
always be fluent and easy and have the 
apt phrase, and the happy moments in 
the life of any one of you are when he 
has a fellow by his side with whom he 
may honestly talk; and then the com- 
munion is never complete because for 
a moment there will be the little re- 
serve, intellectual sparring between the 


two—“now, this may be to my ad- 
vantage; now that may be to his.” But 
the great moment is when you think 
alike, when you feel alike, when you 
are in unison upon some subject. That 
is true of the great moments in a club, 
and the great moments in a nation. 

That is one of the things that take 
from war something of its terrible 
quality. War makes a nation all think ° 
alike for the moment, and they are 
stirred up, and they grow; and the 
debts that we are decided upon paying 
make a club for the moment all think 
alike and take one step forward. And a 
club is dear because of its associations, 
not because of its privileges, but be- 
cause we meet there day after day the 
same friend with whom we are in com- 
munion, and we shall discover that the 
thing for which we are working is with 
us now, and that we are mistaking the 
means for the end. We are all of us 
striving to get on, in order that we may 
have competence, in order that the com- 
petence may give us leisure—and that 
time may never come. The leisure 
comes in bits, in moments, and the en- 
joyment of the leisure is when we are 
with a friend, and the best place to 
speak to a friend is in the club, and the 
best time for friends is now. 

So, gentlemen, I congratulate our- 
selves, our Abbot and our organization ; 
and I think we can look forward to 
happiness because of a useful future. 
(Hearty applause.) 





